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THE ENGLISH 


HIsTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. XXXIV.—APRIL 1894 


Mr. Freeman and the Battle of Hastings 


NDER cover of replying to a theory advanced by me in this 
Review—namely, that William of Malmesbury’s ‘ Gesta 
Regum ’ was among ‘the sources used by Wace’ (ante, viii. 677)— 
Mr. Archer has raised anew the controversy ‘respecting Mr. Free- 
man’s account of the battle of Hastings’ (ante, p.1).'_ Miss Nor- 
gate has followed suit by reviewing the controversy throughout ; and 
I find myself, consequently, compelled to reply along the whole line. 
It may save trouble, therefore, to announce at the outset that I 
have now received permission from Mr. Murray to acknowledge my 
authorship of the two articles in the Quarterly Review (July 1892 
and July 1893). 

Having to reply to criticisms extending over 76 pages, I shall 
endeavour, so far as possible, to concentrate attention on essential 
points, however sorely I may be tempted to expose those petty re- 
criminations which in no way advance our knowledge of the truth, 
and which can be of little interest to the public, however absorbing 
to the writers themselves. Some of the remarks made oblige me 
to explain that I have not in any way objected to legitimate criti- 
cism of my papers; indeed, I welcome it. What I have had to 
complain of from the first has been the manufacture of a case 
against me by (1) perversion or suppression of what I have myself 
said ; (2) perversion or suppression of what Mr. Freeman has 
said. I need go no further than the opening paragraph of Mr. 
Archer’s latest paper (ante, p. 1) to find two separate passages in 
which the words I wrote are thus prominently misquoted. First :— 


‘It has accordingly taken Mr. Archer forty pages to ‘ break a lance’ over my one 
and a half (viii. 680-1). 


VOL. IX.—NO. XXXIV. ? 
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Mr. J. H. Round, writing in the last number of this Review upon 
‘ Wace and his Authorities,’ specially picks out for analysis and discussion 
one passage in the ‘Roman de Rou.’ This passage, he tells us, above all 
others ‘led him to believe that the ‘Gesta Regum” must have been 
known to Wace’ (ante, p. 1). 

This, I regret to say, is (no doubt by inadvertence) directly 
contrary to fact. What I really wrote was— 

Before dealing with the passage which led me to believe that the 
‘Gesta Regum’ must have been known to Wace I will glance at some 
other coincidences. ... The passages, however, on which I would 
specially rest my case are those in which the two writers describe the 
visit of Harold’s spies to the Norman camp before the battle of Hastings 
[ll. 7101-84] 2 (ante, viii. 677, 678). 

My special passage is not the one (ll. 7813-26) that Mr. Archer 
asserts it to be. I discussed his passage among others later on 
(pp. 680-1). Thus has my argument been misrepresented. 

Secondly Mr. Archer speaks of ‘ this same passage in Wace (Il. 
7813-26) which he [Mr. Round] terms “ the key of the position.” ’ 
That is, of course, what he wants me to term it, what he has been 
fighting for all through. But reference to my paper shows at 
once that I did not so describe it. I wrote (ante, viii. 679) : 


This brings me to the key of the position—namely, § 241 of the ‘ Gesta 
Regum.’ We may divide this section into three successive parts. 


It will be seen that I applied the term ‘ key of the position’ not 
to a passage in Wace, but to a section of the ‘ Gesta,’ and not even 
to the part of it corresponding (as I hold) with Wace’s passage, but 
to the whole section, corresponding (as I hold) with three distinct 
passages in the ‘Roman.’ Moreover in using this phrase I was 
not writing on, or of, the battle of Hastings. It is a wearisome 
waste of time to expose this incessant misrepresentation. But 
when, as here, 1 am made to say that what I term the ‘ disputed 
passage in Wace ’ (ante, viii. 681) is ‘ the key of the position,’ which 
is precisely what I have steadfastly declined to admit, it becomes 
imperative to expose a downright misquotation. 

It is unfortunate that ‘my critics’ arguments should commence 
with two cases of proved misrepresentation and close with a personal 
charge demonstrably without foundation. 

One more point before I begin my reply. I have purposely 
placed Mr. Freeman’s name at the head of this article, in order to 
recall the fact that the Hastings controversy began with a paper 
on ‘ Professor Freeman,’ and turns on that historian’s account 

of the battle. Mr. Archer came forward ‘to show Mr. Freeman 
to have been entirely right in the view he took of the whole 
* I quote Andresen’s edition throughout. 


* He makes such a point of this misquotation that he is careful to repeat it on 
pp. 4, 19. 
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question.’ And Miss Norgate also has now set herself to 
prove Mr. Freeman right (p. 41). Obviously, therefore, these 
writers are bound by what he says; they cannot be allowed to 
throw him over when it happens to suit their case. If they 
can only prove me mistaken by rejecting Mr. Freeman’s views as 
erroneous, it is not, I contend, straightforward to suppress the 
fact. Yet this is what Mr. Archer does; indeed, if he is right 
in all he says, Mr. Freeman’s authority, we shall see, is thereby 
so gravely impugned as to be ‘ gone,’ as he would say, “almost beyond 
hope of retrieving it.’ ® 

I now commence my reply where Mr. Archer commences his 
paper. 


Mr. Freeman’s Evipence For THE Barricapes.® 


My critics, I find, ignore my demonstration’ that Mr. Freeman 
explained that he had given the references to the authorities on 
which his statements for the battle rested, adding that ‘ each reader 
can therefore judge for himself how far my narrative is borne out 
by my authorities ’ (iii. 756). | Loyally keeping to this principle, I 
examine only, as before, the authorities vouched by himself. 


(1) Henry of Huntingdon. 
The passage relied on by the historian is this: 


Quum ergo Haraldus totam gentem suam in una acie strictissime 


locasset e¢ quasi castellwm inde construxisset, impenetrabiles erant Nor- 
mannis.® 


Mr. Freeman paraphrased this— 


He occupied and fortified, as thoroughly as the time and the means at 
his command would allow, a post of great natural strength, which he 
made into what is distinctly spoken of as a castle.? 


On this I observed ‘that inde refers, and can only refer, to 
Harold’s troops themselves,’'® and I showed that ‘the metaphor 
is, of course, @ common one’ by exact parallels, including one 
from Miss Norgate herself.'' I wrote of 


* Contemporary Review (March 1893), p. 344. 5 Ibid. p. 336. 

* Mr. Freeman wrote indifferently, in his narrative, of the ‘ palisade,’ ‘ palisades,’ 
‘ barricade ’ (pp. 472, 484 bis), or ‘ barricades’ (pp. 468, 471, 478). It has been one of 
my greatest difficulties from the first that one cannot clearly make out of what character 
he believed the defence to be, though I have tried to do so. It is difficult to deal with 
an indefinite object. 

7 July 1893, p. 83. To save space I shall refer to the two Q. R. articles through- 
out as ‘(1)’ and ‘ (2).’ 

8 N. C. iii. 444. 

® He even spoke of it as ‘the main castle’ (Arci:. Journ. xl. 359). 

10 (1), p. 13. 

1 ¢ An Irish bard tells how his countrymen on the battle-field of Dysert O’Dea 
(10 May 1318) closed in their ranks “ like a strong fortress,” as their enemies surged 
around them ; and Miss Norgate describes how Stephen’s troops before the walls of 


P2 
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the words of Henry of Huntingdon, in which that writer so felicitously 
describes as quasi castellwm the immovable mass of warriors girt by their 
shield wall, that ‘ fortress of shields,’ as Mr. Freeman terms it, at Maldon 
and at Stamford Bridge, the ‘ scyld-burh’ of their fathers.!? 


Now both my critics are careful to ignore my parallels for 
the comparison of such an array to a fortress (‘ quasi castellum’) ; 
but while Miss Norgate discreetly leaves ‘ the rendering of that 
passage ’ to ‘scholars’ (ante, p. 54), Mr. Archer, who had avoided 
the point in his first article, now ventures on ‘a brief allusion ’ 
(ante, p. 11), but does not attempt to construe the Latin, which I 
said, and say, Mr. Freeman has misconstrued. After suggesting 
that to translate this passage in the ordinary way would deserve a 
whipping, he suddenly announces that, to spare himself fatigue, he 
will let me ‘ take any advantage out of this passage’ (ante, p. 12), 
the more willingly because he himself ‘ should never think of using 
it to prove a palisade.’ And with that admission goes by the 
board the first of Mr. Freeman’s proofs. 


(2) Wace. 


Two passages are in question—(a) ll. 6991-6994, which Mr. 
Freeman has paraphrased thus :— 


WACE. MR. FREEMAN. 


Heraut a li lieu esgarde, He occupied the hill; he sur- 

Closre le fist de boen fosse, rounded it on all its accessible sides 

De treis parz laissa treisentrees _ by a palisade, with a triple gate of 

Qu’il a garder a commandees. entrance, and defended it to the 
south by an artificial ditch (iii. 
447). 


My criticism on this has been from the first that Wace here 
speaks only of a ditch, and that Mr. Freeman has not only 
introduced the alleged palisade, from which Wace’s fosse was 
quite distinct, but has also transferred to that palisade the treis 


Lincoln stood firm against the horsemen who strove “ to assault them as if besieging 
a fortress”? (ibid.) As Mr. Archer is fond of old French, I may add yet another 
parallel from La Vie Seint Edmund le Rey, where the serried ranks of the foot are 
compared to a ‘ fortress : ’— 
‘Tl furent set cenz chivalers, 
E quatre cenz des archiers 
Ki pres les chivalers armez 
Veneient le petit pas serrez ; 
Si as chivalers surde destresce, 
Quil les seient fortresce.’ ll. 3789-94. 
It will douotless remind him of Bohadin’s account of the battle of Arsuf, where ‘the 
infantry, drawn up in front of the cavalry, held itself firm as a wall’ (to quote his own 
rendering); or the occasion when ‘the Normans stood like a wall’ (Crusade of 
Richard I, p. 135). 
12 (1), p. 15. So too at the battle of Hastings itself: ‘the fortress of shields’ 
(iii. 492). 
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entrees of the fosse. That Mr. Freeman did treat the ‘ palisade ’ 
and the ‘ fosse’ as distinct and considerably apart is proved by 
this passage (which I have duly quoted.'*) :— 


The Normans had crossed the [sic] English fosse, and were now at 
the foot of the hill with the palisades and the axes right before them 
(iii. 476). 

Mr. Archer refers us, in this matter, to pp. 344-5 of his former 
article, as proving that ‘a military fosse in medieval usage almost 
of necessity involves an agger or vallum; and a vallum almost 
equally of necessity implies a palisade’ (ante, p. 5). His argument 
is that a ditch involves a bank, which I admit to be probable," and 
that a bank would be crowned by a palisade, which is of course a 
conjecture. In this way, he urged, a fosse implied the existence of 
an ‘ overtopping palisade.’ But it could only do so if the palisade 
ran along it and formed part of the work. Obviously it could not 
in any way imply the existence of an independent palisade, 
standing separate and at a distance. As my argument ran— 

(A) A fosse ‘did not necessarily imply even the existence of a 
“ vallum.” ” 

(B) ‘ Even if it had, the “ vallum,” obviously, did not involve 
the existence of a “ palisade.” ’ 

(C) Even if a fosse implied a ‘ vallum,’ and if that vallum was 
(which is a guess) crowned by a ‘ palisade,’ yet this palisade could 
not be that which Mr. Freeman mentions. ‘It is on this last point 
that we specially take our stand.’ For Mr. Freeman placed the 
‘ palisade,’ we have seen, at a distance from the fosse.'® 

My gifted opponent Miss Norgate (ante, pp. 58-61) attempts 
to traverse my contention here; but the harmony of my critics’ 
duet seems at this point to break down. For Mr. Archer had 
meanwhile been obliged to admit the point I had insisted on all 
through. He writes— 


A palisade, however, if it existed, may have been close to the fosse and 
agger, or, as Mr. Freeman seems to have thought, some little distance off 
(ante, p. 5). 


If the palisade was distinct from the fosse, and at a distance 
from it, it was a separate and independent work, and Mr. Archer’s 


8 (2), p. 83. 

14 T showed [(2), p. 87] that even this was not always the case by an appeal to 
Wace himself (ll. 1737-60). Miss Norgate (ante, pp. 59, 60) complains that the 
parallel cannot apply to the battle of Hastings, but, according to Henry of Hunting- 
don and another authority (Andresen, ii. 713), it did. 

18 (2), p. 87. 

16 Miss Norgate (ante, pp. 60-1) avoids this difficulty by contending that Mr. Free. 
man’s palisade was not ‘ at the summit of the hill.’ I shall show (infra, p. 253) that, 
according to him, it was; but it is quite suflicient for my purpose to speak of it as 
‘on the hill’ (ante, p. 60). 
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effort to deduce it from the fosse at once collapses. Its existence 
obviously needs independent evidence. If we read, for instance, 
that a man had been seen out in the country, we might speculate 
whether he had a great coat on or not; but even Mr. Archer would 
hardly maintain that the fact of his presence, ‘if rightly under- 
stood,’ '” involved the existence of a great coat—in a neighbouring 
field. 

(b) Il. 7818-26, which I term (not ‘ the key of the position,’ but) 
the ‘disputed passage’ (ante, viii. 681). It is printed ante, pp. 1, 
55. In spite of Mr. Archer’s attempt to show that I have aban- 
doned ‘an untenable position’ (ante, pp. 39, 40), I have never 
changed my original contention, and I adhere to it still. I reject, 
as I have rejected from the first (July 1892), Mr. Freeman’s original 
paraphrase of this passage— 

(A) Because it renders by ‘barricades’ the word escuz, which, 
according to me,'* as to M. Pluquet (‘who,’ says Mr. Archer, 
‘should have known beiter than to mistranslate his own language’), 
means here, as elsewhere in Wace, ‘ shields.’ '° 

(B) Because, in his latest and revised version, Mr. Freeman 
himself quotes this passage (in my original words) ‘as describing— 
and describing well—‘“ the array of the shield wall”’’ (iii. 763).?° 

Therefore, on Mr. Freeman’s own showing, he could not appeal 


to this passage as describing a ‘palisade.’*' Consequently the 
evidence vouched by himself for the existence of the ‘ palisade ’ is, 
as I have always maintained, nil. This is my position, as regards 
Mr. Freeman, and, unlike our forefathers on the hill of battle, I 
will not be decoyed from it by the wiles of my assailants. I 
decline, as I have declined throughout, to break ‘the line of the 
shield wall.’ 


My ARGUMENT AGAINST THE BARRICADE. 


Here again I retract nothing: I shall not swerve by a hair’s 
breadth from my original position. Miss Norgate, it will be found, 
though prodigal of quotation, avoids here quoting my words, and 
prefers to give her own version of my argument, in order to demon- 
strate, to her own satisfaction, that it is ‘ absolutely inconclusive ’ 
(ante, p. 54). I must ask leave, therefore, to give my actual 
words : 


Tt is clear, besides, that if he [Mr. Freeman] found it needful, in his 


"C0. R. p. 344. 18 (1), p. 14; (2), p. 85; ante, viii. 680, 681. 

'® Tt is important to observe thai the historian’s ‘ firm barricades ’ was here a ren- 
dering of escuz alone, not a summary of the whole passage. My point is that, although 
others may have seen in this passage, as a whole, mention of a palisade, Mr. Freeman, 
so far as I can find, was the first to render escwz as ‘ barricades.’ 

% With the pretence that these words do not mean ‘the array of the shield wall’ 
I shall deal fully below. 

#1 With Mr. Archer’s own interpretations of the passage I shall deal separately below. 
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story of the great battle, to mention this barricade about a score of 
times, it must have occupied a prominent place in every contemporary 
narrative. And yet we assert, without fear of contradiction, that (dis- 
missing the ‘Roman de Rou’) in no chronicle or poem, among all Mr. 
Freeman’s authorities, could he find any ground for this singular delusion ; 
while the Bayeux tapestry itself, which he rightly places at their head, 
will be searched in vain for a palisade, or for anything faintly resembling 
it, from beginning to end of the battle.** 

On this passage we take our stand: it is the very essence of our case. 
We made our statement ‘ without fear of contradiction ;’ and it is not 
contradicted. Moreover we can now further strengthen it by appealing 
to Baudri’s poem, an authority of the first rank, in which, as in the others, 
there is no allusion to the existence of any ‘ palisade.’ 

There is another argument that we refrained from bringing forward, 
because we thought it superfluous. The Normans, of course, as Mr. 


William of Poitiers, he adds, set forth their difficulties in detail 

Now William, who was not only a contemporary writer, but, says Mr. Free- 
man (p. 757), ‘ understood ’ the site, had obviously every inducement to 
include, among the difficulties of the Normans, that special ‘ development ’ 
which, according to Mr. Freeman (pp. 444, 468), ‘ the foresight of Harold’ 
had introduced on this occasion, and which, he assures us, involved ‘ a 
frightful slaughter’ of the Normans. And yet this writer is absolutely 
silent, both here and throughout the battle, as to the existence of a 
barricade of any sort or kind (Q. R. ii. 84.) 


Miss Norgate writes, as a complete reply— 


If the existence of a palisade is actually stated in the ‘ Roman de Rou,’ 
and not contradicted, explicitly or implicitly, by any of the other 
authorities, Mr. Freeman was entitled to accept it on the testimony of 
Wace alone, until either that testimony was proved to be worthless or 
the statement proved to be intrinsically impossible (ante, p. 54). 


This, it will be seen, boldly ignores my appeal to the Bayeux 
tapestry, which Miss Norgate could not have done had she ven- 
tured to quote my words. 

Personally, however, I confess to attaching—as will, I think, all 
unprejudiced persons—great importance to my original argument 
that, had there been a barricade, it is absolutely inconceivable that 
not one, but all these authorities should have been able to describe 
the battle without once mentioning it, when Mr. Freeman ‘ found it 
needful’ to mention it ‘ about a score of times.’ Miss Norgate seems 
to think that they should have gone further, and have ‘ contradicted,’ 
in anticipation, a mistake of later days. 

‘I come back into the everyday world,’ as Mr. Freeman observed 
when passing from Miss Strickland to Dr. Bruce (iii. 569), with Mr. 
Archer’s reply to my argument. Mr. Archer knows better than to 
suppose it can be dismissed with a sentence; the line he has 


2 (1), p. 1d 
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adopted testifies to his sense of its danger to his cause. His pro- 
fessed reply, indeed, is found on p. 25, ante—namely, that 


we should no more expect to find the fact deliberately stated in the 
brief [?] chronicles of the fight than to find mentioned in them the fact 
that William partook of food after the fight was over—a detail which, true 
or false, Wace is also the only one to mention. 


I need scarcely point out that we did not require the testimony 
of Wace to feel sure ‘ that William partook of food after the fight 
was over,’ or that the fact in no way affected the details of the 
battle, and therefore, unlike the barricade, might be, and would be, 
omitted in a narrative of the fighting. 

Mr. Archer’s real reply must be sought in his sudden efforts to 
depreciate the authorities which, Mr. Freeman insisted, are specially 
entitled to our credit. In his zeal for Wace he finds himself obliged 


to throw, here as elsewhere, Mr. Freeman overboard. Take, for 
instance, this criticism of Guy :— 


MR. FREEMAN. MR. ARCHER. 


He gives us a fair account of 
what took place, but was evidently 
not well posted up in details... . 
His work ... is a very poor pro- 
duction in itself, containing, as has 


The prelate whose verse was to 
hand down to us the minutest con- 
temporary record of Norman victory 
(iii. 146). 

[It presents internal evidence of 


having been written very early after 
the battle by one who possessed 
exact information on the subject.— 
LoweEz.| 

Mr. Lower . . . has made good 
use of Guy of Amiens, to whose 
full value no earlier writer seems 
to have been alive (iii. 758). 

Of the primary authorities . 
Guy alone bears the position in 
mind throughout his story (iii. 
757). , 


been well said, hardly a pint of 
fact for its bucketsfull of bombast 
(ante, p. 26). 

Guy, true to his courtly instincts, 
and wnwilling to admit that his 
Norman heroes could be beaten, 
has turned the first flight into non- 
sense by saying that it was or- 
dered as a feigned flight, but con- 
verted by the folly of the Normans 
themselves * into a real one. This 
attempt to gloss over a plain and 
palpable fact speaks for itself with 
most readers who carefully compare 
the remaining accounts” of the 
battle (ante, p. 31, note). 


2 So too ‘he tells us a great many things which are not to be found in any other 
account, and he gives us a very clear picture of the ground and of the array of the two 


armies’ (Old English History, p. 320). 
*4 The italics are mine. 


*8 Mr. Archer cannot even trouble to read the writer he so loftily dismisses. Guy 
frankly admits that the Normans were beaten— 
‘ Anglorum populus, numero superante, repellit 
Hostes, inque retro compulit ora dari ; 
Et fuga ficta prius fit tune virtute coacta ; 
Normanni fugiunt, dorsa tegunt clipei. 
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Pursuing Mr. Archer’s criticism (p. 26) we learn of William of 
Poitiers, the second of Mr. Freeman’s authorities, that ‘ he wrote 
in his old age, seemingly after his hero’s death . . . from twenty 
to thirty years after Hastings.’ Mr. Freeman, on the contrary, 
wrote of ‘the high authority of William of Poitiers as a contem- 
porary and seemingly an eye-witness ;’ and he pointed out that 
‘his book stops suddenly short long before the end of William’s 
reign, for it was written during his lifetime.’ He held that ‘his 
book is very valuable as being a book written at the time, and it 
gives a full account of the battle and of the whole campaign.’ * 

Of Mr. Freeman’s third and highest authority, ‘the famous 
tapestry of Bayeux,’ *’ that authority which he deemed ‘ more pre- 
cious than all,’*? Mr. Archer’s treatment is so amazing that it 
requires separate discussion. And let it be remembered that these 
three, the ‘ chief’ authorities for the battle, as Mr. Freeman always 
insisted, are assailed by Mr. Archer solely because they are not in 
favour of a palisade. As I have maintained all through, Mr. 
Archer, in his eagerness to exalt Wace, is forced to assail Mr. Free- 
man’s authorities, and (without saying so) Mr. Freeman himself. 
‘Call you that backing of your friends? A plague upon such 
backing! ’ 

To these three I may add the poem of Baudri, the importance 
of whose evidence on the subject I established in the Quarterly 
Review. Miss Norgate, I observe, cautiously abstains from actually 
impugning his authority (ante, pp. 42-3) ; Mr. Archer endeavours, 
of course, to waive it aside. Now I call special attention to the fact 
that the test I apply to Baudri is that which Mr. Freeman applied 
to the tapestry, the obvious test of internal evidence. But Mr. 
Archer’s ways are not as those of other historians: instead of ex- 
amining, as I did, Baudri’s account in detail, he dismisses it on the 
ground that the writer’s ‘ description of the world’ at that date 
could not be accurate (p. 29). We are not dealing with his ‘ de- 
scription of the world ;’ we are dealing with his lines on the battle 


of Hastings. Now I took as a test a prominent episode in that 
battle, with this result :— 


All our four leading authorities—the tapestry, William of Poitiers, 
Bishop Guy, and Baudri—are here in complete agreement. William 
describes the duke as nudato super capite ; Guy tells us that iratus galea 
nudat et ipse caput ; Baudri writes, swhito galeam submovet a capite ; in the 
tapestry William (writes Dr. Bruce), when he wishes to show himself in 


Dux ubi perspexit quod gens sua victa recedit, 
Occurrens illi,’ &c. &c. 
He does, we see, fully admit that ‘his Norman heroes’ were forced to flee, and by the 
valour of the English (virtute coacta). This unfortunate attempt to depreciate one 
of Mr. Freeman’s leading authorities ought, certainly, to speak for itself with most 
readers. * Old English History, p. 320. 
27 Short History of the Norman Conquest, p. 76. 
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order to contradict the rumour that he has been killed, is obliged to lift 
his helmet almost off his head (p. 98). It is singular that so striking 
and well-established an episode is wholly ignored by Wace.” 


To this Mr. Archer can only reply that I spell the name of 
Baudri’s abbey ‘ Bourgeuil’ instead of ‘ Bourgueil,’ and that I fix 
‘the date of Baldric’s accession to the abbacy ten years too early’ 
(ante, p. 29, note). Of the first argument I will only say that it is 
unspeakably childish ; of the second, which moves Mr. Archer to 
scorn, it is needful to say more. The date of 1079 (‘ within thir- 
teen years of the Conquest ’ *°), which I, like Mr. Daniell,*° adopted, 
was that given by no less an authority than M. Delisle, who edited 
Baudri’s poem; it is also given in Michaud’s ‘ Biographie Uni- 
verselle ’ (ii. 669); it is, again, found in the ‘ Etude Critique’ of 
M. Thurot on Baudri;*' and, lastly, it is fixed upon by Mabillon in 
his ‘ Annales Benedictini’ on the authority of a statement made by 
Baudri himself.*? These authorities may all be mistaken, just as 
I showed ** Godefroy and Michel must, according to Mr. Archer, be 
ignorant of Old French. But the scornful contempt with which he 
treats their and my date should have led him at least to tell us 
why it is ‘ten years too early.’ To adopt Miss Norgate’s words 
(ante, p. 53), ‘he ought, at least for his own sake, to say so now, 
and to give his references.’ 


Tue Bayeux TApEstry. 


The authority of the Bayeux tapestry is a question of the 
utmost importance; it is deserving of all the searching care that 
Mr. Freeman ungrudgingly bestowed on it. As has been seen, I 
appealed to it from the outset as his own highest authority, as 
showing us ‘ Harold’s army at Senlac as Harold’s army really was ’ 
(iii. 575). 

Now in the tapestry we see that army (1) forming the shield wall, 
and (2) without the faintest trace of any palisade. Its evidence is 
positive, and on both points it is dead against Mr. Archer. How 
has he tried to deal with this fatal difficulty ? In his first article he 
dismissed it with an incidental allusion :— 


The barricades may or may not have covered the whole army ; but in 
any case we may suppose that they were more carefully constructed in 
front of the shieldless axe-men ; while they may have been less elaborate, 
or altogether absent, where the English soldier fought, as in the tapestry 
we see him fight, with shield and buckler.** 


I disposed of this ‘ingenious suggestion’ by showing that on 


% (2), p. 77. 2 (2), p. 73. % Ante, vii. 705. 

3! *«Baudri . . . fut d’abord moine au couvent de Bourgueil, puis abbé de ce cou- 
vent, sans doute, en 1079. C’était un bel esprit passionné pour les lettres’ (Revue 
Historique, i. 372). ® Neustria Pia, pp. 227-32. 

*% Academy, 16 Sept. 1893. * C. R. p. 351. 
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several points ‘ it is not only absolutely without foundation, but is 
directly opposed to Mr. Freeman’s theory, and indeed to his express 
statements.’ * Mr. Archer now, in his second article, drops this 
suggestion in silence ; his ally, I observe, passes it over in silence 


also (ante, p. 68). 


But the fatal difficulty has still to be met; and how fatal that 
difficulty is we may learn from the desperate step to which Mr. 


Archer has been driven. 


He suddenly repudiates the Bayeux 


tapestry, Mr. Freeman’s foremost authority, which he had pre- 
viously accepted and striven to harmonise.” 
Here is the proof of my statement.— 


MR. FREEMAN, 


Among the Norman accounts 
the first places belong to the tapes- 
try and to William of Poitiers. The 
tapestry ... begins to be most 
minute as soon as we get to the 
beginning of actual military prepa- 
rations, and it continues to be of 
primary importance down to the 
end of the battle of Senlac.... 
the most authentic record of that 
day’s fight. ... It will be seen 
that, throughout this volume, I 
accept the evidence of the Bayeux 
tapestry as one of my highest 
authorities. I do not hesitate to 
say that I look on it as holding the 
first place among the authorities on 
the Norman side . . . as a primary 
authority for the subject of the pre- 
sent volume, as, in fact, the highest 
authority on the Norman side... . 
It will be easily seen that my nar- 
rative [of the battle] is mainly 
drawn from the tapestry, William 
of Poitiers, and Guy. . . . On the 
whole I look on the tapestry as the 
highest authority of the three *’ 
(iii. 878, 468, 568, 572, 757, 768). 
In no part of the inquiry does the 
paramount value of the tapestry 
come out more strongly (iii. 757). 


MR. ARCHER. 


Apart from its age I consider 
the tapestry as comparatively weak 
evidence, for many reasons into 
which I cannot go here. In any 
case it cannot be received as con- 
clusive and final evidence in itself. 

. - It may be fairly good evi- 
dence for the archeological notions 
of the women who worked it, and 
for the contents of the ballad his- 
tory or legend on which it is 
founded ; but beyond this we can- 
nor go (ante, p. 27). 


It illustrates my critic’s canons of criticism that while rejecting 
% (2), pp. 93-4. 
36 The two accounts do not contradict, they supplement, each other (C. R. p. 351, 
ut supra). 
37 So too, ‘the third account, and I am inclined to say the best of all the three . » 
is the famous tapestry of Bayeux’ (Old English History, p. 320). 
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for ‘the minuter details of the battle’ (p. 28) the evidence of that 
tapestry in which, wrote Mr. Freeman, ‘ every antiquarian detail 
is accurate,’ he appeals to the fact that ‘in the Norse sagas... 
Olaf the saint sets up “hurdles” to protect his men during their 
attack on Southwark Bridge.’** That tale, ‘like most of the 
accounts in the sagas, is,’ wrote Mr. Freeman, ‘ utterly unin- 
telligible’ (ii. 868). It is a ‘ wonderful’ mass of ‘amazing con- 
fusion ’ (ii. 686), so that ‘it is hardly worth while examining these 
stories in detail’ (ii. 688). Mr. Archer, who rejects the tapestry 
for Hastings, would doubtless accept the saga of Snorro as the true 
tale of Stamford Bridge. 

To no point did the late professor devote a keener care than to 
establishing the relative value of the authorities he used. He 
prided himself on giving us critical lists of those authorities at 
every stage of his work. ‘ Nothing in any period of history,’ he 
wrote in the preface to his first volume, ‘above all nothing in the 
period of history with which I am concerned, is more necessary 
than to distinguish the respective value of different authorities. 
Now in this respect both Thierry and Sir Francis Palgrave were 
deficient.’ What would Mr. Freeman have said had he foreseen 
that Mr. Archer would treat his own conclusions on this his special 
point as so much waste paper ? 


But let us examine Mr. Archer’s evidence, and see for ourselves 
on what ground he waives aside the Bayeux tapestry. Mr. Freeman, 
we must remember, devoted an appendix of 18 pages to discussing 
the authority of ‘this precious monument’ (iii. 563-67); he 
based his conclusions on all the evidence, ‘ external’ and ‘ internal’ 


(p. 572).°° 


Against them Mr. Archer brings—a guess and a mis- 
conception. 


MR. FREEMAN. 


That it is a contemporary work 
I have no doubt whatever... . I 
believe that the tapestry was made 
for Bishop Odo, and that it was 
most likely designed by him as an 
ornament for his newly rebuilt 
cathedral church at Bayeux. In 


8 C. R. p. 351. 


MR. ARCHER. 


I would say that the tapestry 
dates from between 1066 and 1210 [!] 
with a tendency to the earlier rather 
than the later year (p. 27). 

IT would here remark that, in my 
opinion, those who regard the tapes- 
try as worked by Odo’s orders, and 


39 T should like to add, as my own tribute to ‘this precious monument,’ a fresh 


testimony to its accuracy of detail. 


We see in it Harold, even in peace time, almost 


inseparable from his great battle-axe. NowIhave read of Osgod Clapa (temp. Edward 
the Confessor) that Danico more he refused to part with his beloved battle-axe— 
deaurata secwri (compare the Danicam securim auro argentoque redimitam of 
Florence)—even when entering an abbey church with the saintly king himself within 
its precincts. It is, I think, too often forgotten that Harold himself was half a Dane. 
It was by him, Mr. Freeman held, that ‘the axe was probably brought into more 
general use and made more distinctly the national weapon’ (iii. 473). 
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coming to these conclusions I have 
been mainly guided by what seems 
to me the unanswerable internal 
evidence of the tapestry itself... . 
At p. 184 *° is a powerful argument 
by Stothard, in favour of the anti- 
quity of the tapestry.... He 
enlarges on the costume as belong- 
ing to the eleventh century, and not 
to the twelfth, and on the utter 
improbability that any medieval 
artist of a later age should attend 
to antiquarian accuracy in these 
matters. He remarks also on the 
obscure persons represented on the 
Norman side, Turold, Vital, and 
Wadard, as distinct proof that the 
tapestry was a contemporary Nor- 
man work. 

In the hands of Stothard the 
subject had for the first time fallen 
into hands really capable of dealing 
with it as it deserved. But Stot- 
hard is well followed up by a second 
paper by Mr. Amyot.... Dr. 
Bruce follows Stothard in the argu- 
ment for the early date of the 
tapestry, drawn from the correct- 
ness of the costume. . . . The ar- 
guments of Stothard, drawn from 
the accurate representation of the 
costume of the eleventh century, 
seem to me unanswerable. .. . 

Mr. Amyot’s arguments with 
regard to Wadard, Vital, and Twedd 
seem to me distinctly to prove that 
the work was a contemporary one, 
and one made for Bishop Odo and 
the church of Bayeux. . .. Here, 
] think, is abundant evidence both 
to establish the contemporary date 
and to show the object of the work. 
It was plainly a gift from Odo to 
his own newly built church... . 

The work must be a contempo- 
rary one; .. . there is every reason 
to connect it with Odo (pp. 562, 
567-572). 

It is plain that it was wrought 


” Archaeologia, vol. xviii. 
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by so doing turn it into a semi- 
official account of the battle, go 
much beyond their evidence. For 
even if we put aside the fact that 
the external history of the tapestry is 
extremely obscure for many centu- 
ries after the battle, we have to re- 
member that itis unfinished. Now 
if it is unfinished because of Odo’s 
departure on the first crusade (from 
which he never returned) it is a 
generation later than the battle it 
professes to portray, i.e. it dates c. 
September 1096. If, on the other 
hand, Odo ordered its construction 
at a very much earlier date, it would 
seem that he cannot have laid much 
store upon a work of art which he 
allowed to drag on from year to 
year in an unfinished state. For 
the tapestry is not merely an incom- 
plete historic record ; it is an wn- 
finished piece of needlework (p. 28, 
note).*' 


‘! The italics are Mr. Archer’s own. 
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by order of Bishop Odo, and was 
given by him to his cathedral church 
at Bayeux. ... Thatit was made 
for Odo and for Bayeux is plain 4” 
. .- was made very shortly after the 
time by order of Bishop Odo for 
his church at Bayeux.** 


Such is Mr. Archer’s argument. It all turns on the alleged 
fact that the tapestry ‘is an unfinished piece of needlework.’ There 
was really something after all in Miss Strickland’s famous dictum, 
that we should leave ‘the question of the Bayeux tapestry to the 
decision of the ladies, to whose province it belongs.’ If Mr. Archer 
could induce Miss Norgate to desert for a moment the battle-field 
for the distaff, to exchange the part of the earlier‘ for that of a 
later AXthelfled,** she might be able to explain to him the difference 
between a strip of work that is injured at the end and one that is 
‘unfinished.’ So far as the story of the tapestry is concerned it 
comes to a very fitting close with the death of Harold and the flight 
of the English ; while as to the work, in Dr. Bruce’s words,— 


The first portion of it is somewhat injured, and the last five yards of 
it are very much defaced.‘¢ 


Indeed, the actual end has been worn away, leaving a ragged edge, 


a fact not to be wondered at when we learn that 


it was kept for a while in a way which did not tend much to its pre- 
servation ; it was wound round a kind of windlass, and was unwound and 
handled whenever anybody looked at it.‘7 


But Mr. Archer relies, as I said, on a ‘guess’ as well as on a 
misconception. That guess is that the tapestry ‘ seems to represent, 
in the main, not an original account of the battle, but the story of 
Hastings as told in some ballad history or tradition now lost.’ He 
insists that 


before a story was popular enough for its details to be worked up into 
glass or tapestry it had to win its popularity ; and generally it won its 
popularity through the rhymes:or assonances of the wandering jonglewr 
or trowvére (ante, p. 28). +) 


® Old English History, p. 320. 8 Short History [1880], p. 77. 

«OQ Elfieda potens! O terror virgo virorum!’ (Hen. Hunt.) 

‘S The widow of Brihtnoth, who bequeathed to Ely embroidery pictured with his 
deeds. 

“© The Bayeux Tapestry elucidated, p. 18. So, some thirty years earlier, Delauney 
(Origine de la Tapisserie de Bayeux prouvée par elle-méme) had written: ‘On voit 
des cavaliers poursuivant les Anglais qui prennent la fuite. Les figures sont effacées 
pour la plupart; il ne reste des autres que la moitié. J’ai reconnu cette scéne, dont 
personne n’a parlé, sur les points qui subsistent et marquent le dessin.’ Dibdin, 
who had inspected it some years earlier still, found that ‘about the last five feet .. . 
are in a yet more decayed and imperfect state than the first portion.’ 

7 N. C. iii. 575. 
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One can imagine with what scorn Mr. Freeman would have met 
this attempt to depreciate the value of his ‘ highest,’ his ‘ primary’ 
authority. The conquest of England was no mere ‘story;’ it 
needed no ‘rhymes or assonances’ of a jonglewr to make it ‘ current 
on every lip’ (p. 29); it took its place at once and for ever as one of 
the great cardinal events in the history of the world. Not because 
Odo and Adela had heard of a battle and of a conquest from a 
jongleur’s lips, but because Odo had fought in that battle, and 
Adela’s father had achieved that conquest, was the stitchwork 
wrought that kept those deeds ever green before their eyes.** 

No prattle of ‘ Cowper ’ and of ‘ novels,’ or of ‘ the glorious win- 
dows of Chartres cathedral,’ can be allowed to blind us to the plain 
facts. Mr. Archer may place these pretty toys back upon his 
shelf. 

But to return to the authority of the tapestry. Mr. Archer 
urges that ‘its accuracy is seriously impeached by the difficulty of 
working details into so cumbrous a material’ (p. 27): Mr. Freeman 
held, on the contrary, that ‘the material has a certain advantage.’ 
But it is, of course, on its early date, and the fidelity to fact of its 
details, that the question really turns. Mr. Freeman insisted, we 
have seen, that it was essentially ‘a contemporary work’ (supra, 
p. 220). Mr. Archer scorns that idea :— 


MR. FREEMAN. 
There is no doubt that it was 


MR. ARCHER. 
No one nowadays supposes it to 


wrought very soon after the battle.‘® 

. . « [it is] a work which through- 
out breathes the spirit of the earliest 
days of the Conquest.*° 


The climax is reached in these 


speak for themselves. 


MR. FREEMAN. 


It is a great thing to see the 
men as well as to hear about them, 
and to know what sort of clothes 
and armour and weapons they had, 
all which the tapestry tells us bet- 
ter than anything else.*! 

The representation of William’s 
landing and of the great battle could 
have come only from the hand of a 
contemporary. The mere fulness 


have been wrought till twenty or 
thirty years after the battle (ante, 
p- 27). 


passages, which may be left to 


MR. ARCHER. 


It cannot stand as full evidence 
for the minuter details of the battle 
any more than the old tapestries of 
the house of lords could stand for 
ultimate authorities as to the details 
of the destruction of the Spanish 
armada. It represents only just so 
much as the women who wrought 
it found easy to represent in stitch- 
work ; and these women cannot be 


“8 Compare the tapestry presented by Godwine to Edward the Confessor (1043), 
quo patrum series depicta docet varias res, Bellaque nobilium turbata per aequora 


Regum. 
8 N. C, iii, 574. 


” Old English History, p. 320. 
5! Old English History, p. 321. 
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of detail, the evident delight with 
which the artist dwells on all the 
little incidents of the campaign, 
point it out as the work of one in 
whose memory they all still lived. 
. . . Every antiquarian detail is 
accurate ; the nose-pieces, the lack 
of armour on the horses, the care 
taken to represent every man 
bearded, moustached, or  close- 
shaven, all bespeak the work of a 
contemporary artist... . But the 
tapestry is equally accurate in 
greater matters. The English army 
is an English army of the eleventh 
century and nothing else... . All 
these are touches from a contem- 
porary hand, which it is utterly 
inconceivable that an artist working 
a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
years later could have thought of. 
. . - The contemporary artist re- 
presented things as he saw them. 
... The Bayeux tapestry shows 
Harold’s army at Senlac as Harold’s 
army really was. 

I had myself learned to value 
tle tapestry long before I saw it, 
but my examination of it [once in 
1861 and twice in 1867] certainly 
made my confidence in it far 
stronger and clearer. ... I think 
that no one can see the end of the 
battle—the Housecarls every one 
lying dead in their harness, while 
the light-armed are taking to flight, 
some of them on the horses of 
the fallen—and not feel that he is 
in the presence of a work traced 
out by one who had _ himself 
seen the scenes which he has 
thus handed down to later ages (iii. 
574-5). 


MR. FREEMAN AND 


April 


in any case primary authorities for 
the battle (ante, p. 28). 


I would say that the tapestry lies 
between 1066 and 1210, with a 
tendency to the earlier rather than 
the later year (p. 27). 


All the searching analysis, all the patient comparison, by which 
Mr. Freeman tested and proved the authority of ‘this precious 
monument,’ is by Mr. Archer flung to the winds, not, be it observed, 
as the result of any investigation whatever, but simply because of a 


guess of his own, which makes all investigation needless. 


It is a 


bad workman who quarrels with his tools; Mr. Archer, finding that 
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he cannot make the Bayeux tapestry square with his views, at once 
throws it over, and Mr. Freeman with it. 

Now, here is an instance of what I mean when I ask the readers 
of this Review whether it is fair to persuade them that you are 
proving Mr. Freeman to be right, while suppressing the fact that 
you are all the time making jettison of his views. 

Ican imagine how startled will be those critics who in their 
innocence have assured the world that Mr. Archer and Miss Nor- 
gate are vindicating the accuracy of the late Professor, when they 
now learn from me the truth—namely, that Mr. Archer, without 
saying so, is here dismissing his conclusions as absurd. 


Mr. Freeman’s ‘SuHretp WALL.’ 


From the very beginning of this controversy I have insisted on 
the fact that, according to Mr. Freeman himself, the disputed pas- 
sage in Wace describes, and describes well, ‘the array of the shield 
wall.’ >? Let me once more quote his words (which my critics, I 
observe, have avoided doing), reminding my readers that they are 
taken from the only passage (in his second and latest edition) in 
which he quotes Wace’s lines :— 


[The English stood, as at Senlac, in the array common to them and 


their enemies—a strong line, or rather wedge, of infantry, forming a wall 
with their shields (i. 271).] 

Of the array of the shield wall we have often heard already, as at 
Maldon (see vol. i. p. 271), but it is at Senlac that we get the fullest 
description of it [sic] all the better for coming in the mouths of enemies. 
Wace gives his description, 12941 : 


‘ Fet orent devant els escuz 
De fenestres 6 d’altres fuz ; 
Devant els les orent levez ’ 
&e. &e. &e. (iii. 763.) 
I have invariably confronted Mr. Archer with these words of Mr. 
Freeman, and asked him to reconcile them with his own dictum that 
‘there are six distinct objections to translating this passage as if it 
referred to a shield wall.’ ** Hitherto I have pressed in vain for a 
reply, because Mr. Archer could only reply by rejecting Mr. Free- 
man’s words or retracting his own view. At length I have extorted 
the reply I sought. 

Broadly speaking the reply is this: that Mr. Freeman’s ‘ shield 
wall’ cannot have meant a shield wall! For the waste of time and 
space involved in showing that Mr. Freeman meant what he said 
Mr. Archer is responsible, not I. 

Let me first dispose of Miss Norgate. She indignantly contends 
(ante, p. 62) that I am bound to prove, not merely to assert or assume, 


% Q. R. (1), p. 14; (2), p. 83; and supra, p. 214. ™ Cont. Rev. p. 349. 
VOL. IX.—NO. XXXIV. Q 
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that the shield wall which Mr. Freeman had in his mind when writing 
that appendix was of precisely the same character as that which ‘I 
myself imagine.’ Now, my view, according to herself, is ‘ that of a 
wall’? formed by the whole body of fully armed men holding 
their shields in their hands in a close and unbroken line along the 
entire extent of the English front’ (ante, p. 62). Well, she had 
only to read Mr. Freeman’s own explanation as printed by me above 
(and in Q. R. [2], 89) to learn that he had in mind a formation 
common, he held, to Maldon and Senlac and to other battles, and 
exactly such as I ‘imagine.’ I am most anxious to be strictly just, 
but is it not.a-really extraordinary circumstance that both my critics 
should avoid quoting Mr. Freeman’s own words? Is it not strange 
that they should pretend that ‘ it is impossible now to ascertain for 
certain what he meant by a “ shield wall” pure and simple’ (ante, 
p. 22),5* when he himself explained his meaning by referring to his 
passage on the battle of Maldon (i. 271) ? 

I now turn from Miss Norgate to Mr. Archer, to whom she soon 
‘ gladly leaves’ (ante, p. 63) this awkward question. 

To avoid any possibility of dispute I will start from Mr. 
Archer’s own definition :— 


By ‘shield wail’ I of course mean what historians in general 
evidently mean when they use the phrase absolutely and without qualifi- 
cation . . . viz. what may be called a shield wall pure and simple,” 
composed of shields held in the warriors’ hands, and each one pressed by 
its holder close to his neighbour’s, so as to form an unbroken line of 
shields, and shields alone, covering the whole array (ante, p. 2). 


Here at least we have something definite. And yet Mr. Archer 
subsequently tells us that ‘it is impossible now to ascertain for 
certain what he [Mr. Freeman] meant by a shield wall pure and 
simple’ (ante, p. 22). I reply that he meant, in Mr. Archer’s 
words, ‘ what historians in general evidently mean ;’ and I intend 
to prove it. 

But Mr. Archer characteristically asks us to distinguish ‘ the 
shield wall of his note NN’ (ante, p. 22) from any other. Of this 
subtlety Mr. Freeman himself knew nothing. I have printed at the 
head of this section his actual words (and reference) in his note 
NN. Mr. Archer has avoided doing so. Those words, ‘ when fairly 
read,’ prove beyond the possibility of question that Mr. Freeman 
meant by them the shield wall pure and simple, as Mr. Archer 
terms it, of which ‘we have often heard already, as at Maldon’ 
(iii. 763). It is this, says Mr. Freeman, that the words of Wace so 
admirably describe. It is not, observe, of some formation peculiar to 

’* The words are Mr. Archer’s, but the contention is Miss Norgate’s also. 

55 The italics are Mr. Archer’s. 


86 Mr. Archer tries to escape from this conclusion by appealing (p. 15, ante) to Mr. 
Freeman’s allusion to ‘a similar tactic in various parts of the world’ (v. 764); but 
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‘ Senlac’ (as Mr. Archer would have us believe), that he here wrote ; 
‘it was of the (sic) array of the shield wall,’ or, as he termed it at 
Stamford Bridge, ‘ the fortress of shields, so often sung of alike in 
English and in Scandinavian minstrelsy’ (iii. 8372). Moreover in 
this note NN, which, according to Mr. Archer, I ‘can hardly have 
studied much,’ there is another mention of ‘the English shield 
wall,’ as to which Mr. Archer is silent. This refers to the lines of 
Wace— 

Normant archiers, qui ars teneient, 

As Engleis mult espes traient, 

Mais de lor escuz se coureient, 

Que en char ferir nes poient, &c. (ll. 8163-6.) 


Now even Mr. Archer will hardly dispute that escuz here means 
‘shield,’ and that the ‘English shield wall’ here spoken of was 
a shield wall pure and simple. Such was the shield wall of ‘his 
note NN’ in both cases; and Mr. Archer’s statement that ‘ the 
theory which sees in that passage [of Wace] *” a shield wall pure and 
simple, and nothing else, belongs to the Reviewer alone’ (p. 3 
falls at once to the ground. That theory, as I have said from the 
first, is distinctly asserted by Mr. Freeman in his special note upon 
the subject (iii. 763). It is not, therefore, my own view that Mr. 
Archer has set himself to disprove: it is that which Mr. Freeman 
himself prominently and finally maintained. 

Having now proved that Mr. Freeman, in his note NN, meant 
by ‘ the array of the shield wall’ exactly what he meant by it else- 
where, I proceed to prove that he cannot possibly have meant by it 
something quite different, as Mr. Archer pretends—namely, ‘a real 
wall of real shields and stakes . . . shields set in the ground and 
supported by a palisade of stakes’ (pp. 16, 22, ante); that is to 
say, a palisade composed of shields and stakes, quite separate from 
the men themselves, who were thus left shieldless. For Mr. Free- 
man treated throughout the palisade and the shield wall as separate 
and distinct. Thus he wrote so late as 1880— 

Besides the palisade the front ranks made a kind of inner defence 
with their shields, called the shield wall. The Norman writers were 
specially struck with the close array of the English.** 


So in his great work we read of ‘the shield wall and the triple 
palisade still unbroken’ (ili. 467). Later still ‘the shield wall 
still stood behind the palisade’ (p. 487). Even when ‘the 
English palisade was gone, the English shield wall was still a for- 
midable hindrance in the way of the assailants (p. 491). The 
just as he ignores the reference to Maldon, so he omits to mention that Mr. Freeman 
first gives as an exact parallel the scutis scuta junguntur, lateribus latera conseruntur 


at the battle of the Standard, where no one pretends that the words mean anything 
but a true ‘shield wall’ (as indeed Miss Norgate terms it). 


3? The famous passage, of course, is meant. %% Short History, p. 79. 


Q2 
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array of the shield wall was still kept, though now without the help 
of the barricades’ (p. 491).° Here we have the very phrase of 
note NN, the ‘array of the shield wall,’ and it is shown beyond 
question that Mr. Freeman’s shield wall, whatever Mr. Archer may 
pretend, was quite distinct from the palisade, and was a shield wall 
‘pure and simple.’ 

Section after section of this paper am I thus obliged to waste on 
proving simply that Mr. Freeman meant what he said. What is 


the use of Miss Norgate disputing it or Mr. Archer pretending that 
Mr. Freeman shared his own fantastic ideas ? 


Was THERE A SHIELD WALL ? 


In his very latest study of the battle Mr. Freeman wrote 
thus : 


The English clave to the old Teutonic tactics. 


They fought on foot 
in the close array of the shield wall. 


Mr. Archer says they cannot have done so.*' There was also, 
according to Mr. Freeman, a barricade, in front of—and distinct 
from—the shield wall, being a special development which, he tells 
us, ‘ the foresight of Harold’ had introduced on this occasion (pp. 
444, 468). The barricade is denied by me, the shield wall by Mr. 


Archer. Whichever of us is right, Mr. Freeman’s accuracy is, in 
either case, equally impugned. 


At first Mr. Archer’s trumpet had no uncertain sound. He 
spoke in the Contemporary Review of my ‘imaginary shield wall’ 
(p. 352), and declared that ‘the Reviewer’s theory of an extended 
shield wall vanishes like smoke. ... There was no extended 
shield wall at Hastings’ (p. 348). But in this Review his expres- 


sions on the subject are so diffuse and obscure (pp. 2-4, 17-22) 
that, 


What with affirming, denying, 
Holding, risposting, subjoining, 


I have failed, after the most patient study, to discover what he 
really means. ‘I may be asked,’ he writes, ‘whether, in my 
opinion, there was a shield wall at Hastings or not’ (ante, p. 21). 
Certainly ; but ‘he draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer 
than the staple of his argument.’ I hope our readers will turn to 
his answer on pp. 21-2, comparing it with the note on p. 20, and 

5° I must apologise for repeating these quotations from the Quarterly Review, but 


Mr. Archer’s resolve to ignore them leaves me no alternative. 

% William the Conqueror (1888), p. 90. 

st «Had they done so they must have been set so close that they could not have 
used their weapons with any freedom’ (Cont. Rev. p. 346). 

® Mr. Archer’s admission, ‘I am not in complete agreement with Mr. Freeman 


on some points of detail,’ which lurks in a footnote on p. 20, gives no idea at all of the 
startling discrepancies between them. 
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honestly try to ascertain what his opinion is. Of ‘ the house-carls, 
the main core of the army,’ as Mr. Freeman terms them (iii. 448), 
Mr. Archer vaguely writes— 

I will not speculate as to whether they (as a whole) defended them- 
selves behind a barricade or a developed shield wall, or behind no artificial 


shelter at all. Possibly they may have formed a genuine shield wall, 
&e. &e. (ante, p. 20).% 


In this mist of uncertainty I can only gather from p. 21 that 
‘at least there certainly was not,’ according to him, that ‘ close-set 
shield wall, without loophole or chink, and extending along the 
whole line of the English army,’ which ‘the usual tactics of the 
shield wall,’ as Mr. Freeman terms them, require. As he had 
expressed it— 
at the most there can only have [been] a loose array of shield- 
bearing warriors ... or there may have been, as was probably the 
case, a few bodies of men here and there drawn up in the traditional 
Teutonic wedge.® 
Compare with this view Mr. Freeman’s passage (i. 271) at the 
head of the present section, or again this other passage : 

The defeat of the Norwegian army, just like that of the English army 
at Senlac, is owing to their breaking the line of the shield wall (iii. 782). 


So too we read of the Conqueror—‘he saw that his only chance 
was to tempt the English to break their shield wall.’® §o, 
again, on p. 480, ‘the shield wall was still unbroken ;’ while the 
whole English army is described on p. 471 as ‘ ranged so closely 
together in the thick array of the shield wall that while they only 
kept their ground the success of an assailant was hopeless.’ 

Such was ‘the English shield wall,’ according to Mr. Freeman, 
at ‘Senlac;’ it was what Mr. Archer definitely declares it cannot 
possibly have been. 

If, in spite of this accumulated and overwhelming evidence, my 
critics should still contend that the plain meaning of Mr. Freeman’s 
words is not their meaning, I will refer them not to my own inter- 
pretation, but to that of Mr. Freeman’s friend and colleague the 
Rey. W. Hunt, who wrote in the historian’s lifetime, ‘ at his request’ 
and by his ‘invitation,’ and whose proofs were revised by Mr. 
Freeman himself. This is Mr. Hunt’s version :— 


Set in close array behind a palisade forming a kind of fortification, 
shoulder to shoulder and shield to shield, the army of Harold presented 
a steady and immovable front to the Norman attack... Fatal was 
the national formation of the English battle, when men stood in the 
closest order, forming a wall with their shields. While no mode of array 


8 See infra, p. 230. * C. R. p. 347; ante, p. 21. 
8 Qld English History, p. 334. % Norman Britain (S.P.C.K.), p. vi. 
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could be stronger so long as the line remained unbroken it made it hard 
to form the line again.” 


So, again, in his life of Harold— 


All the heavy-armed force fought in close order, shield touching shield, 
so as to present a complete wall to the enemy. 


Here we have no tortuous imaginings, but in plain and 
straightforward words ‘ what historians in general evidently mean ’ 
when they speak of a ‘shield wall,’ what it meant to Mr. Freeman, 
what it means to Mr. Hunt, and, it is admitted, to myself (ante, 
p. 2). If Mr. Freeman was ‘entirely right in the view he took of 
the whole question,’® then is Mr. Archer entirely wrong in de- 
nouncing as utterly impossible ‘an extended shield wall.’* And 
as for the theory he now advances of ‘a wall of shields and stakes,’ 
it is not only incompatible with Mr. Freeman’s words; if Mr. 
Freeman’s view is right, it vanishes as an idle dream. 

Lastly as to the ground on which Mr. Archer pronounces im- 
possible a continuous shield wall*!—namely, that the English could 
not have fought in such close order,” and that the axe-men being 
‘shieldless™ . . . could not have formed the shield wall’ “—I need 
only again confront him with Mr. Freeman’s words. 


MR, FREEMAN. 


Referring to the mode of fighting 
of an English army in that age, 
and to ‘the usual tactics of the shield 
wall,’ Mr. Freeman wrote of ‘the 
close array of the battle-axe men’ 
(iii. 444). He had already written 
of ‘the English house-carls with 
their . . . huge battle-axes,’ accus- 
tomed to fight in ‘the close array 
of the shield wall’ (ii. 469).” 

‘They still formed their shield 
wall and fought with their great 
axes,’ 76 i; 


® Norman Britain (S.P.C.K.), pp. 79-80. 


© C. R. p. 344. 
1 Ibid. p. 348. 


MR. ARCHER. 


It is enough for me that common 
sense, the tapestry, Wace, our 
Italian chronicler, and his later Old 
French translator all show that 
the English axe-men could not or 
did not form the shield wall (ante, 
p. 14). 

Possibly they [the house-carls] 
may have formed a genuine shield 
wall; but while forming it they 
cannot have been using the ‘bi- 
pennis,’ or the two-handed axe (ante, 
p. 20, note).77 
8 Dict. Nat. Biography (1890), xxiv. 424. 
0 Ibid. p. 348; ante, p. 21. 

"2 Ibid. p. 346. 


*8 Mr. Archer now explains (ante, p. 20, note) that by ‘ shieldless’ he meant ‘ prac- 


tically shieldless.’ (‘ If the axe-man has worked his shield up into the barricade, or has it 
strapped on to his back, he is equally shieldless from my point of view.’) But he 
adheres strenuously to his argument (an inference from a remark of Wace) that they 
‘could not have formed the shield wall.’ * Tbid. p. 348. 

*3 Q. BR. (2), p. 90. 76 Old English History, p. 335. 

7 The following contrast also proves that Mr. Freeman believed the axe-men to 
have had shields while fighting, and to have used them :— 

MR. FREEMAN. 


‘Men strove to guard their heads 
with their shields, and in so doing they 


MR. ARCHER. 
‘This stratagem [William’s ordering 
his archers to shoot up into the air] would 
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I must ask leave to finish the quotation from the Quarterly 
Review. 

We almost hesitate to waste our own and our readers’ time ona 
writer who, professing to vindicate Mr. Freeman’s view as against us, 
devotes his energies to proving that view to be utterly absurd.” 


Tue DisputeD PassaGceE. 


We are at length in a position to approach what I term not 
‘the key of the position,’ but the ‘ disputed passage in Wace’ (ante, 
viii. 681). Yet even here my time and labour, the space of this 
review, and the patience of its readers must be further wasted 
because my critic persists in misrepresenting what Mr. Freeman 
said. 

There are, says Mr. Archer (ante, p. 2), ‘ four views which have 
been suggested as to the meaning’ of this now famous passage.” 
I cordially accept this proposition, and (to avoid confusion) I also 
adopt his own definitions of these views verbatim, only arranging 
them in chronological order. 

(A) ‘That which sees in it a palisade (or barricade) plus a shield 
wall pure and simple.’ 

This was Mr. Freeman’s original view when he published his 
first edition (1869) .*° 

(B) ‘That which sees in it a shield wall pure and simple, and 
no barricade or palisade at all.’ 

This was the view expressed in Mr. Freeman’s second edition 
(1875), where he transferred the passage to an appendix (NN), and 
insisted that it was a ‘ description’ of the time-honoured shield 
wall of an English army. 


were, of course, less able to wield their really have been useless unless a great 

axes’ (N. C. iii. 496). part of the English army were “ shield- 
‘ Others lifted up their shields to guard __less,’’ z.e, had no shields in their hands’ 

their heads, and so could not wield their (ante, p. 18, note). 

axes so well as before’ (Old English His- 

tory, p. 336). 

So much for the ‘ shieldless ’ axe-men. 

78 I offered what seemed to be ‘a novel suggestion’ (Q. R. [2], pp. 62-3)—as a sug- 
gestion only—as to how the axe might be used in conjunction with the shield wall. 
Mr. Archer, I observe, does not venture to assail it, but only urges that it ‘is not alto- 
gether a novel one’ (ante, p. 15), though it certainly seems to be so for our English 
axe-men. But this is not the point. Until he disproves it, he has no right to assert 
that the two could not be used (as Mr. Freeman and Mr. Oman say they were) 
together. * It is given on pp. 1, 55, ante, and viii. 680, ante. 

“ As Mr. Archer may deny this, I am obliged to quote the actual words of Mr. Free- 
man’s paraphrase: ‘ The slopes, strong in themselves, were still further strengthened 
by the firm barricades of ash and other timber, wattled in so close together that not a 
crevice could be seen. Up the slopes through the barricades the enemy had to make 
their way in the teeth of ranks of men ranged so closely together in the thick array of 
the shield wall that while they only kept their ground the success of an assailant was 
hopeless,’ : 
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Now, as he held that the palisade (or barricade) was a novelty 
introduced on this occasion by Harold, it is obvious that the old 
shield wall (of Maldon, &c. &c.) that he referred to was ‘ a shield wall 
pure and simple, and no barricade or palisade at all.’ 

(C) ‘That which sees in it simply a palisade or barricade, and 
nothing more.’ 

This was the view adopted by Mr. Archer in the Contemporary 
Review (1893), as he himself admits (ante, p. 4). 

(D) ‘ That which sees in it a palisade (or barricade) into which, 
at all events in some places, actual shields have been built.’ 

This is the new and different reading now (1894) put forward by 
Mr. Archer, in consequence of my discovery (ante, viii. 677) as to 
William of Malmesbury and Wace (ante, pp. 17-20). 

Here we have four different renderings of this disputed passage 
by Mr. Freeman and Mr. Archer alone; and the latter writer has 
to confess that he even now ‘ cannot disprove’ three out of the 
four (ante, p. 3). Moreover his wonderful new theory that Wace 
‘tells us of two kinds of palisade’ (p. 18), though triumphantly 
produced as ‘the master key to every difficulty,’ is thrown over, we 
shall find, by its author, almost as soon as produced. Mr. Archer 
seems to be always engaged in running away from his own words. 
He is utterly unable to make up his mind as to what he means, or 
when he means it.*' 


With so Protean and elusive an opponent it is obviously 
impossible to deal. 


GX’ ijroe rpwriara éwv yéver’ Hi'yErevoc, 

avrap Execra Cpdxwy Kal ropcadic He pEyag aig" 
, ~ e ‘ a , @7 e , 

vyiyvero & vypov véwp Kai Cévdpeoy Ven érndor. 


In his first article Mr. Archer gave an unhesitating translation 
of the disputed passage, without reserve or question. To show 
what his position was, I am obliged to quote it. 


The English peasants were, carrying axes and bills with well-edged 
blades. Before them they had made shield-[like defence]s of ash trees 
and other kinds of wood. [Yes,] before them had they raised these de- 
fences [lit. them], close set, and tightly joined together like hurdles: of 
these defences (lit. of them) they had made before them an enclosure ; 
and therein they left no aperture by which the Normans could come 
amongst them—the Normans, who wished to rout them. With [these 
hurdle-like] shields and with planks were the English encompassed round, 
thinking therewith to defend themselves.*? 


Here, we thought, was Mr. Archer’s version. But no; he now 
says that he is not ‘pledged’ to it,** and he substitutes, we shall 
find, another. Mr. Archer taunts me at the close (ante, p. 40) with 


*! See pp. 17-22, ante. 82 Cont. Rev. p. 348. 8 Ante, p. 4. 
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having never ‘ventured to translate a single line of the crucial 
passage.’ It is better, I think, not to do so than to first offer a 
confident translation and then to run away from it. 

The point that rankles, and has rankled throughout, in the 
minds of my opponents has been the charge against Mr. Freeman 
of ‘mistranslating his French,’ which ‘was based solely and 
explicitly on Mr. Freeman rendering escuz as “ barricades,” not as 
“ shields.” ’ ** He rendered, as I showed in my original article, 
‘ escuz de fenestres e d’altres fuz’ by ‘ firm barricades of ash and other 
timber.’*® I have throughout tak en my stand on this word escuz, 
and maintained that here, as elsewhere in Wace, it must mean 
‘shields’ (in the natural sense). And let me explain that when I 
use such words as ‘shield,’ ‘ stake,’ * barricade,’ ‘shield wall,’ &c., 
I use them in their natural and accepted sense, and do not confuse 
or juggle with their meanings. 

Now Mr. Archer, we have seen, rendered escuz in this 
passage— 

(1) ‘ Shield-[like defences.’ 

(2) ‘[These hurdle-like] shields.’ * 

He thus made the word, in both cases, describe that defence which 
he termed— 

(a) ‘ A rude barricade.’ 

(b) ‘A defence made of twisted boughs and logs.’ 

(c) § A net- or hurdle-work of trees and trunks.’ 

(d) ‘ A rough palisade or outwork of wattled timber.’ ** 

Why, then, complicate his rendering by the word ‘shield’ at 
all? Twisted boughs and logs are not ‘shields,’ and are not 
even ‘like’ them. If escuz meant ‘ barricades,’ why not frankly 
so render it, as did Mr. Freeman ? 

Six months later, however, Mr. Archer boldly asserted that 
the word escw was sometimes used ‘in a metaphorical sense,’ 
and that I was ‘ignorant of Old French’ not to be aware of it.*° 
Nous verrons. I replied that he was bound ‘ to vindicate the render- 
ing by “ barricades ” of a term which is one of the commonest in 
Wace’ (who, according to himself, was ‘no rhetorician, but a very 
plain speaker’), and which elsewhere means ‘shield;’*° and I 

s (2), p. 85, and ante, pp. 3, 11, 54-6, 58. §§ (1), pp. 14-15. 

86 To speak, for instance, of ‘ Mr. Freeman’s theory of a developed shield wall’ as 
that of Mr. Archer (ante, p. 39, note) is distinctly misleading. What Mr. Freeman 
really said was that it was ‘a development of the usual tactics of the shield wall’ 


(iii. 444) to place a barricade in front of it. The ‘shield wall’ itself remained 
unaltered. 

‘* This is a misleading phrase. Wace does not say that the escuz individually 
resembled hurdles, but that they were comme cleies joinz et serrez ’—set close together 
like hurdles, which I take to be an obvious comparison to the hurdles round a sheep- 
fold, his closture. 

8 Cont. Rev. pp. 350, 352. Academy, 2 Sept. 1893, p. 193. 

*% T am tempted to quote from the latest writer upon Wace. ‘ His simplicity and 
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showed that Pluquet rendered it boucliers, Malet ‘ bucklers,’ and 
Taylor ‘ shields,’ and that even Mr. Archer elsewhere ‘ abandoned 
his own fantastic rendering.’ °! 

Mr. Archer now brings forward a new argument (ante, pp. 9-11), 
which at first sight is plausible enough. He invokes‘a medie- 
val paraphrase of the “ Roman de Rou,” in Old French prose,’ by 
‘another medieval writer who wrote while Old French was still a 
spoken tongue.’ In short, he appeals to the ‘ Chronique de Nor- 
mandie.’°? To the ‘ Chronique de Normandie’ he shall go. 

Now, in the first place ‘this venerable document’ is anything 
but an exact rendering of the ‘ Roman.’ Read the two side by side, 
and you soon find discrepancy both in the incidents and in the 
sequence of events. The very passages quoted by Mr. Archer 
(p. 9) will be found to be a quite free development of what Wace 
said. In the second place ‘ our old fourteenth- or fifteenth- century 
paraphrast’ not only altered and embellished Wace, but seems to 
have quite misunderstood him. For instance, on the very page 
from which Mr. Archer quotes, he asserts that the first attack was 
made by two only of the Norman ‘battles,’ while the duke with 
his own ‘battle’ remained in the rear. I can find nothing of 
the kind in Wace; nor did Mr. Freeman himself; °! nor does Miss 
Norgate, who indignantly claims that Mr. Freeman is right in 
making the duke advance, at the head of his cavalry, in the first 
general attack (p. 48).°° I wonder whether she will tell Mr. Archer 
that his ‘venerable document’ is worthless as ‘ proof’ of what 
Wace meant. 

But though I might, on these grounds, reject this new witness, I 
shall not claim to do so. On the contrary, I shall pin Mr. Archer 
down to the very passage he himself quotes. He writes (p. 10)— 


And now what light does the paraphrast throw on the ‘crucial 
passage’? How, above all, does he render the lines— 
Fait orent devant els escuz 
De fenestres e d’altres fuz ? 
He renders them thus: Herault avoit fait faire targes d’hwis, de 
Jenestres, de cleies & d’aultres choses, & en estoit son ost tout avironé. 
Compare the later passage. . . . Les archiers Northmans, &c. &e. 
































































































































somewhat narrow horizon save the French poet from all “conceits,” and restrict him 
to an even sparer use of metaphor and simile than the English poet allowed himself ’ 
(Social England, p. 346). 

" Academy, 16 Sept. 1893. * Bouquet, xiii. 221 et seq. 

%3 ¢ Ainsi assaillirent longuement les deux premieres batailles des Northmans envers 
les Anglois; ne les archiers Northmans ne leur pouvoient mal faire. . . . Lors se 
retrairent ung pou les deux batailles des Northmans et la bataille au Duc Guillaume 
approcha tousjours. Adont les capitaines des deux batailles s’assemblerent et alerent 
devers le Duc Guillaume et lui distrent l’estat des Anglois,’ &c. &c. (p. 234). 

4 N. C. iii. 479. 

®’ The only difference between us here is that I suggested that the duke may have 
sent forward his cavalry rather than joined personally in this attack, 
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To make the matter absolutely clear, I here give both the 
passages in Wace of which these extracts are the paraphrases :— 


Mais li dus aueit ueirement 

Grant plente de bons archiers. Pour les archiers que le Duc 
Geldons Engleis.... Guillaume avoit, Herault, avoit fait 
Fait orent devant els escuz faire targes d’huis, de fenestres, de 
De fenestres et d’altres fuz, clois, et d’aultres choses, et en 
Devant els les orent leuez, estoit son ost tout avironne. 
Comme cleies joinz e serrez ; 


D’escuz e d’ais s’avironoent. 
(ll. 7809-23.) 
Normanz archiers, ki ars tenei- Ne les archiers Northmans ne 
ent, leur povoient mal faire, pour ce 
As Engleis mult espes traient, qu’ils se targoient des huys et des 
Mais de lor escuz se coureient, fenestres dont ilz avoient fait leurs 
Que en char ferir nes poient, hourdis. 
Ne por viser ne por bien traire 
Ne lor poient nul mal faire. 
(Il. 8163-8.) 


Now observe, first, that the writer distinguishes between targes 
(i.e. shields) against archers, and hourdis (my critic’s ‘ barricade’), 
used, Mr. Archer insists, against cavalry (pp. 23-5). Mr. Archer 
pretends that the writer speaks of the latter in his paraphrase of 
the disputed lines, but that is precisely what he does not do. He 
does not render escuz by hourdis, which is what Mr. Archer’s 
reading requires; he renders it, as I do and as Pluquet (and 
Taylor and Malet) did, by shields (targes). Mr. Archer, who 
prides himself on his knowledge of French, should at least know 
that targe means ‘ shield ’"—and ‘shield’ only. Any French 
dictionary will enlighten him if he does not. 
Therefore when he writes— 

. Our old fourteenth- or fifteenth-century paraphrast confirms my 

rendering down to the minutest point (ante, p. 10) 


I would rather not say what I think of that assertion, consider- 
ing that the paraphrast takes escuz, as I have throughout in- 
sisted on doing, literally, and refuses that metaphorical rendering 
which Mr. Archer has so confidently maintained.” Now, observe 
that if only the ‘ paraphrast ’ could have brought himself to render 
escuz by hourdis—as Mr. Freeman rendered it (at first) by 
‘ barricades’ and Mr. Archer by ‘ shield[-like defence]s ’—he, like 
they, could have evaded the difficulty. But though he did not hesi- 
tate to treat the ‘Roman’ with a very free hand, he knew, as I do, 


*° See Mr. Archer’s appeals to hourdis on p. 9, ante. 
7” Academy, 2 Sept. 1893, p- 193, and ante, p. 8, 
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that escu here could only mean a (literal) shield, and he faith- 
fully so rendered it. We have here, then, to quote Mr. Archer’s words, 
‘sufficient proof that in medieval times Frenchmen still speaking 
Wace’s old tongue had no doubt as to’—rendering escw as 
I do. 

But observe, further, that the disputed passage was, in conse- 
quence, as puzzling to the‘ paraphrast’ as it is to ourselves. The 
parallel passages I have quoted prove that the best he could make 
of it was the view that Harold made out of doors, windows, hurdles, 
&e. (Uhuis, de fenestres, cleies, & d’aultres choses), actual shields 
(targes), which his men were to use against archers! Moreover, 
he must have found the word fenestres also as puzzling as we 
do. He decided, as Mr. Archer points out, to retain the word as 
it stood; but being evidently troubled with common sense, he 
could not understand how an open space [? Mr. Archer’s ‘ window- 
frame’] could be used as a shield against arrows. He added, 
therefore, the words ‘doors’ and ‘hurdies’ (hwis, cleies) as an 
attempt to make sense of the line.’ % 

Having now made good my charge of mistranslation, even our 
of the mouth of Mr. Archer’s own witness, I pass to my second 
point—namely, that he has now completely altered the rendering of 
the disputed passage he gave in the Contemporary Review. I do 
not lay stress on his substitution of ‘ a shield-like defence of windows 
and other wood-work’ (ante, p. 18) for his own ‘ shield{-like defence |s 
of ash trees and other kinds of wood,’ * or Mr. Freeman’s ‘ firm 
barricades of ash and other timber,’ though it is destructive of his 
barricade ‘ of twisted boughs and logs,’ because in this matter he is 
fighting only himself—and Mr. Freeman. I rendered the word 
‘ash,’ as he did, ‘ in deference to the universal consensus of all earlier 
scholars,’ Mr. Freeman included.' Until a rational substitute is 
provided I do not venture to throw them over. If it pleases Mr. 
Archer to construct a barricade of which ‘windows’ are the chief 
ingredient on an uninhabited Sussex down, in 1066, he is perfectly 
welcome to do so. : 

My statement is kased on another ground—on Mr. Archer’s new 
treatment of the lines— 


*8 Taylor is here led to observe that ‘the text is often so imperfect, and at such 
variance from the ordinary rules of Norman French grammar, that it is frequently 
hard to be certain as to the fidelity of a translation’ (pp. 176-7). Mr. Archer admits 
that at one part of this passage ‘the text is corrupt’ (ante, p. 2). It is very remark- 
able that the two points on which Mr. Archer specially relies against a ‘ shield-wall ’ 
interpretation of this passage (C. R. p. 349; ante, pp. 4, 7-8, 17), as ‘ phrases which 
cannot be interpreted as referring to a shield wall’ (ante, p. 2), are both absent in one 
of the manuscripts, which reads ‘ Tant ont’ for ‘ Fait orent,’ and ‘ de haces ’ for ‘ d’ais’ 
(Andresen, i. 339). I only mention this, of course, quantum valeat; but such a 
reading would strengthen even further my ‘ Malmesbury ’ derivation. 

” C. R. p. 348. 100 Thid. p. 350. 
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D’escuz e d’ais s’avironoent, 

Issi defendre se quidoent ; 

Et s’il se fussent bien tenu, 

Ia ne fussent le ior vencu. (ll. 7823-6.) 


We shall find that he now separates these from the rest of the 
disputed passage, which accordingly becomes a description not of 
one barricade (supra, p. 232), but of ‘two kinds of palisade, one 
[ll. 7818-22] . . . run up before the inferior troops . . . the other 
(ll. 7823-4] . . . presumably for the two-handed axe-men in the 
main’ (ante, p. 18). Whence this startling change ? 

In my note in this Review on ‘ Wace and his Authorities’ (ante, 
villi. 677) I advanced, as a novel theory, the view that William of 
Malmesbury’s ‘ Gesta Regum’ had been among the sources used by 
Wace, and, having given my grounds for this conclusion, I applied 
it to ‘ the disputed passage,’ which might be traced, I suggested, to 
a misunderstanding by Wace of William’s words. I am obliged to 
lay stress on the fact that this suggestion is purely my own—it 
occurred to me in the spring of 1893—because Mr. Archer’s words 
(ante, p. 40) imply that I have but come round to some ‘ position 
of his. I cannot state too explicitly that my suggestion is, as he 
has since admitted, wholly new. 

So new is it that it has at once alarmed him into completely 
changing his ground and giving us @ wholly different explanation 
of Wace’s meaning in the disputed passage. I need scarcely say 
that the rhetorical device (ante, p. 4) by which Mr. Archer offers to 
‘give away to Mr. Round and the Quarterly Reviewer two points’ 
that he ‘ might well contest’ will impose on no one. When Mr. 
Archer can contest a point—however small—he always does so; 
nor, throughout this controversy, does he ‘ give away’ anything 
but himself. I have not asked him to ‘ grant’ or ‘ concede’ what 
he is able to contest; nor to ‘come out into the lists with both 
hands tied behind’ him. 

I must take it, therefore, that Mr. Archer finds himself unable 
to contest the point. And this, indeed, is obvious from his attempts 
(ante, pp. 12-4, 16-9) to adapt himself to the new discovery. He 
first urges that William of Malmesbury’s testudo ‘cannot, from the 
nature of the case,’ have been a true shield wall; '' and he then 
wrests from their context the above two lines of Wace, and makes 
them and William’s testudo describe the same thing, viz. a brand- 
new defence, a ‘structure of interwoven shields and stakes’ (ante, 
p- 18), a ‘wall of shields and stakes’ (p. 35), ‘shields set in the 
ground and supported by a palisade of stakes’ (p. 22)! I must 
explain at once that ‘the rough barricade of timber-work ’ was the 
only one recognised by Mr. Archer before; of this ‘ woven testudo 


101 T deal with this plea separately below. 
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of shields ’ (p. 18) set on the ground he knew nothing. Its discovery, 
doubtless, is a ‘ master key’ (p. 18); but it is absolutely certain, I 
must insist, that Mr. Freeman knew of nothing of the kind. And 
now let us see what this theory involves. First, Mr. Archer has 
to abandon his Contemporary Review rendering of the second éscuz 
(supra, p. 232) as identical with the first, and admit that it meant 
real shields—which was my contention. Second, he is left without 
a nominative for his verb in ll. 7823-4, and has to invent one (‘ the 
two-handed axe-men’). Yet, in Miss Norgate’s words— 


it would be an insult to his intelligence and his scholarship to suppose 
he could . . . go out of his way to invent a nominative for aueint when 
it has an obvious one ready made (ante, p. 45). 


Read auironoent for aueint, and Mr. Archer’s case is described. 
Third, he has to substitute ‘ stakes’ for ‘planks’ as a rendering 
for ais, although he insists (ante, p. 4) on ‘the word in Old 
French having only two recognised meanings, “ plank” and 
“axe,” of which the latter is out of the question.’ And then he 
triumphantly announces that he has obtained this ‘ result’ without 
‘a hitch of any importance’ being left (p. 19). 

Now a ‘plank’ obviously is not a ‘stake,’ and when Mr. Archer 
persists in writing of ‘ planks or stakes’ (pp. 17, 18, 88) we have a 
right to ask him which he means. If his theory requires, as it 
does, ‘ stakes,’ not ‘planks,’ then it is mere shuffling to write of 
‘planks or stakes.’ But, bearing in mind that ‘stake’ cannot be 
evolved out of ‘ plank,’ 1° I turn to the one charge that is supposed 
to overwhelm me with ridicule. Mr. Archer scoffed at my ‘ludicrous 
equation’ of d’escuz e dais and mid scildum and bordum;'™ he 
has now again poured contempt on it (ante, p. 38); and of course 
Miss Norgate finds my ignorance ‘ startling.’ 


It was difficult to believe that a scholar could seriously make this 
suggestion (ante, p. 57). 


But it is to Mr. Archer that her words apply. What I myself 
wrote was, ‘In this “ wall of shields ” or “ boards ” [at Maldon] we 
have the formation of those troops who, in Wace’s words, d’escuz e 
dais s'auironoent.’'® I did not, it will be observed, actually equate 
the words, but it certainly seemed, and seems, to me that just us 
our English ‘board’ (bord) acquired the sense of ‘shield,’ so 
might the French ‘ board’ or ‘ plank’ (ais) ' be at least employed 
for boards made into impromptu shields by some of the English 


102 «T should now prefer to say “ with stakes ”’ (ante, p. 17). 

3 Of the note on p. 17, suggesting asses, I would rather say nothing; for it 
associates a great name with that of Mr. Archer. 

1 Academy, 2 Sept. 1893. mS (1), p. 12. 

16 « Board’ is the first sense given to ais in my large Anglo-French dictionary—that 
of Fleming and Tibbins. 
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against Norman lances. In this natural suggestion I can see 
nothing ‘ludicrous.’ '” But Mr. Archer’s ‘ stake’ cannot be evolved 
out of a ‘board’ or ‘plank.’ If the Academy is any authority, 
his rendering ‘ vanishes like smoke.’!* Therefore his ridicule 
recoils with tenfold force upon himself. Moreover had Wace 
meant ‘stake,’ he would have used his word for stake—in the 
battle of Hastings as elsewhere—namely, pel. That is certain. 
One knows not whether to pity him most when seeking 
authority for the use of his wall of ‘shields and stakes’ or when 
endeavouring to explain how it could possibly be constructed. He 
turns for examples from Versia in the east to North America in 
the west (pp. 15, 16), while I, declining to ‘survey mankind from 
China to Peru,’ prefer to study English tactics in English battles 
on English ground. But he has not only to ask us to accept a 
defence till now unheard of in English battles of the time; he has 
to show us how it worked in practice. His explanation is that the 
English axe-men kept their shields ‘till the battle was imminent’ 
(p. 20), and then got rid of them by strapping them to stakes in the 
ground,'” or on to their own backs, so as at least to make them quite 
useless.''® This last idea is derived from a figure in the tapestry, and I 
am accused of omitting the fact that ‘ the axe-man’s shield is strapped 
on his back’ (ante, p.14). The italicsare hisown. In a footnote Mr. 
Archer, as usual, runs away from his words, admitting that ‘the 
tapestry does not show the material of the strap, or indeed any strap 
at all,’ and that his statement is only an ‘inference.’ But thisaxe-man 
was not so insane as to fasten his shield where it must be useless ; it 


hangs where it naturally would hang, from his shoulder,'!! as do 
others in the tapestry.'” 


It is difficult to follow Mr. Archer in his rapid and dazzling 
gyrations. Even Miss Norgate, like ‘ panting time,’ toils after him 


in vain. She admits I am right in treating the first Englishman 


shown in the actual battle (this is what I meant by ‘first fighting 
Englishman’) as the typical axe-man, but believes, ‘like Mr. Archer,’ 
that he will have to rid himself ‘ somehow or other’ of his shield, 
(ante, p.72). But according to Mr. Archer’s new theory he must, on 


7 Tt is, indeed, actually confirmed by the Dictionnaire Historique de la Langue 
Francaise (1884), issued by the Académie, where we read (ii. 621), ‘ Ais s’est dit autrefois 
du bois qui formait le corps des boucliers,’ four references being given, among them 
De Vescu fondent les aes. 8 C. R. p. 348. 

19 « They planted in the ground planks or stakes, and worked their shields up into 


the gaps’ (p. 17). ‘ The better troops would not strap up their shields to the stakes till 
the battle was imminent ’ (p. 17). 

ile « Tf the axe-man has worked his shield up into the barricade, or has it strapped 
on to his back, he is equally shieldless from my point of view’ (ante, p. 20). 

‘1 Mr, Archer’s difficulty throughout arises from his own supposition that shields 
must be held by the hand. 

"2? Taylor held that when a man was using his battle-axe with both hands the 
shield hung from his neck. Compare Mr. Archer’s Crusade of Richard I, p. 374. 
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the contrary, have done so before the battle began (p. 20). Does 
Mr. Archer himself, however, really believe in his theory? After 
explaining, as we have seen (supra, p. 237), that one kind of troops 
were protected by a ‘ barricade of rough wood’ (p. 17), and the other 
(p. 18) by ‘a simpler and more scientific structure of interwoven 
shields and stakes (or planks),’ he suddenly turns round and says 
that perhaps the latter, after all, extended along the whole front : 
‘ Wace’s words will equally apply to such a case, and the change of 
case is still more appropriate’ (p. 20). I can argue with a man 
who says that a thing is black, but when he adds that ‘if any 
one chooses’ to say it is white he is quite ready to accept that 
solution, I can only suppose that he does not know what he really 
believes. 

Now, as compared with this maze of speculation, my own treat- 
ment of the disputed passage has been perfectly simple and con- 
sistent. So long as I was dealing with Mr. Freeman’s views I took 
my stand on his latest dictum, that the passage describes, and de- 
scribes well, ‘ the array of the shield wall’ (supra, p. 214). Against 
this fact my critics dash themselves in impotent wrath. In what- 
ever way the passage should be rendered, that fact remains. It was 
Mr. Freeman, not I, who discovered that Wace was here describing 
the time-honoured ‘ shield wall.’ This at once cuts the ground from 
beneath their feet. 

If they will agree to throwing over Mr. Freeman, which they 
cannot bring themselves to do, then I will refer them to my 
personal opinion, irrespective of Mr. Freeman’s views, as set 
forth at viii. 677 et seq., ante—namely, that Wace has, here as 
elsewhere, followed William of Malmesbury, but been misled by 
his use of the word testudo and by his own ignorance of an obsolete 
formation.''* 


Only Mr. Archer must make up his mind whether he will throw 
Mr. Freeman’s words over or not. 


In tale stato, in cosi dubbia sorte 
Ceder non piace, e contrastar non vale. 
E. tai piovono in te nembi d’ affanno, 
Che se speri 0 disperi, osi o paventi, 
Diverso é ’] rischio, e sempre ugual fia ’] danno. 


Tue ‘Scvutorum Trestvpo.’ 


Mr. Archer assures us that this phrase, used by William of 
Malmesbury, ‘cannot, from the nature of the case, refer to the 
shield wall pure and simple, the shield wall formed of shields held in 


''3 Nor must the doubtful state of the text (supra, p. 236) be forgotten as a possible 
factor in the confusion. 
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the hand’ (ante, p. 18) ; for ‘as a description ofa “ shield wall” pure 
and simple those words [of William] are sheer nonsense’ (ibid.) Are 


they? I must ask permission to quote in full what Mr. Freeman 
says of them. 


Of the array of the shield wall we have often heard already, as at 
Maldon (see vol. i. p. 271); but it is at Senlac that we get the fullest 
descriptions of it, all the better for coming in the mouths of enemies. 
Wace gives his description :— 


Fet orent devant els escuz 


Ja ne fussent li jor vencu. 


So William of Malmesbury, 241: Pedites omnes cum bipennibus, con- 
sertd ante se scutorwm testudine, impenetrabilem cunewm facwunt, quod 
profecto illis ea die saluti fuisset, nisi Normanni simulatd fugd more suo 
confertos manipulos laxassent. So at the battle of the Standard, according 
to Aithelred of Rievaux (848): Scutis scuta junguntur, laieribus latera 
conseruntur ''4 (iii. 763-4). 


If words have any meaning, Mr. Freeman held that William in 
this passage gave a ‘ description’ of the ‘ ancient array of the shield 
wall ’—that is, the shield wall pure and simple. This view, Mr. 
Archer tells us, makes it ‘ sheer nonsense.’ 

But William’s words, we learn (ante, p. 14), present to Mr. Archer’s 
mind several difficulties. What words do not? ‘Any one really 


familiar,’ we are told, ‘ with the chroniclers of the twelfth century ’ 
will first ask— 


Why is the curious conserta testudine used if the word merely means 
‘to hold one shield in the hand near another shield’? I know the phrase 
conserere scuta, but this is conserere testudinem. 


We (Mr. Freeman and I) say that the phrase means not merely ‘to 
hold one shield in the hand near another shield,’ but, by Mr. Archer’s 
own definition (ante, p. 2), ‘shields held in the warriors’ hands, and 
each one pressed by its holder close to his neighbour's, so as to form 
an unbroken line of shields, and shields alone, covering the whole 
array.’ This was, we say, the scutorum testudo. But Mr. Archer 
is exercised by two words, conserere and testudo, as well as by a 
phrase, ante se. As to the first, it occurs, as we have seen, in the 
description of ‘ the English shield wall’ at the battle of the Stan- 
dard, where even Mr. Archer would hardly deduce from it that the 
English ‘had woven together’ (ante, p. 18) their sides (latera). As 
to testudo for ‘ shield wall,’ I need only refer him to Mr. Freeman’s 
words on the battle of Ashdown. 


He [Alfred] made his men hold close together with their shields. 


' Miss Norgate duly speaks of this as ‘ t‘xe English shield wall’ (England under 
the Angevin Kings, i. 292). 
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[Note.—Asser calls it a testudo or tortoise. This is the shield wall, 
the famous tactic of the English and Danes alike. We shall hear of it 
in all the great battles down to the end.'!*] 


We do hear of it again at Brunanburh,'® and at Maldon, where 
Brihtnoth bade his men ‘ work the war hedge,’ of which Mr. Free- 
man wrote— 


That is, he had made his men form the shield wall, a sort of fortress 
made by holding their shields close together.'!” 


And we do meet with it ‘down to the end,’ when the war hedge 
of Maldon was wrought anew, by Harold, on the hill of battle, and 
stood once more ‘ a sort of fortress ’—quasi castellum. 

The mention of the phrase quasi castellum reminds me that, 
according to my critic (ante, p. 12), I can only appeal to it ‘ for the 
support of a shield wall of some kind or other ; and a shield wall of 
some kind or other’ he has ‘ never denied.’ Not so. The only 
shield wall that could possibly resemble a castellum, would be that 
unbroken ‘close array’ which Mr. Freeman described, which Mr. 
Hunt and I alike uphold, and which Mr. Archer alone insists on 
rejecting.''® 

But, to keep to the word testudo, Florence refers to the shield 
wall of the English and of the Danes at Ashdown, thus : 


Pagani in duas se turmas dividentes, aequali testwdine bellum parant 
(i. 88). 

Ailfred . . . Christianas copias contra hostiles exercitus . . . dirigens 
. . « testudine ordinabiliter condensata confestim contra hostes vexilla 
movet (i. 84). 


So too at the battle of Ethandun— 


Ubi contra Paganorum exercitum universum cum densa testudine 
atrociter belligerans, &c. &c. (i. 96). 


‘Any one really familiar with the chroniclers of the twelfth cen- 
tury’ (to quote Mr. Archer’s words) could have told him, by refer- 
ence to Aithelred of Rievaux, that conserere need not mean to 
‘interweave,’ and by reference to Florence that the word testudo 
occurs more than ‘once in other twelfth-century chronicles’ (ante, 
p-14). As usual the arrogance of his tone is in inverse ratio to his 
knowledge. 

I have now disposed of Mr. Archer’s difficulties, and also esta- 
blished beyond question that Mr. Freeman saw, as I do, in William’s 
scutorum testudo the shield wall pure and simple. 

Lastly as to the question— 


Why do we have the redundant words ante se, unless it is to mark 


"5 Old English History, p. 112. NS Toid. p. 155. 
NT Ibid. p. 196. “8 Vide supra, p. 229. 
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that these shields were distinctly ante—in front of—their owners, and not 
held in the owners’ hands ? 


In reply to this strange quibble I refer Mr. Archer to a rendering of 
his own—‘ Their left hands held their shields before them’ °“—and 
to a passage in Wace which he strangely misread,'”° and as to which 
he is now silent. It contains the line— 


Devant lor piz lor escuz tindrent (1. 11051), 


My ArtitupE to WaAcE. 


I was compelled to point out in very plain language '*'—the 
matter being vital—that Mr. Archer’s original contention that in 
rejecting the palisade I ‘mainly’ relied on Wace!” was, however 
unintentional, ‘the exact converse of the truth.’ Printing 
the passages side by side,’ I proved that I relied on every other 
authority as against Wace—if Wace used escuz for “ barricades” 
—and that I took my stand on the passage I have printed supra, 
p. 215.'*4 

Miss Norgate now reluctantly admits (p. 58) that Mr. Archer’s 
statement was ‘not very happily worded,’ but he himself, I regret 
to find, prominently repeats it on p. 40 :— 


This [the Reviewer’s view of Wace’s lines] was his principal reason for 


saying that Mr. Freeman’s palisades were ‘imaginary, and imaginary 
only.’ 


I made that statement, as I have said from the first, not, as Mr. 
Archer says, on the authority of Wace, whom I specially excluded,'* 
but on the accumulated evidence of every other authority. It is 
difficult to write calmly of these persistent attempts to misrepresent 
my position after I have demonstrated their injustice. 

So too with the question of Wace’s authority. I am taunted 
with not assailing it till Mr. Archer had shown that I could not 
appeal to it.'° But I showed clearly that 


(1) The two passages in Wace which—and which alone—Mr. 
Freeman vouched as his authority for the palisade could not, on his own 
showing, apply to it. 

(2) Having thus disposed of these passages, the only ones vouched by 
him, I had no occasion to discuss the value of Wace’s authority, and 
therefore did not discuss it.'?” 


So long as my opponents cannot bring themselves to throw Mr. 


"8 Crusade of Richard I, p. 307. 20 C. R. p. 345; (2), p. 87. 

1 Atheneum, 18 March 1893, 6 May 1893; Q. R. (2), pp. 85, 86. 

2 ©, R. p. 844. 

"3 Atheneum, ut supra. 4 Q. R. (1), p. 15; (2), p. 83. 
25 «Dismissing the Roman de Rou,’ (1), p. 15. 

28 C. R. p. 344; Atheneum, 1 April 1893; ante, p. 40. 

7 Atheneum, 8 April 1893. 
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Freeman over, openly and without reserve, they must remain bound 
by his statements ut infra— 

(1) That the disputed passage (ll. 7818-26) describes ‘ the array 
of the shield wall.’ 

(2) That Mr. Archer’s appeal !* to Wace’s lices in the /irst 
passage (1. 7010) is, as I showed,’ taken from ‘a “legend” than 
which, says Mr. Freeman, “nothing can be less trustworthy ”’ 
(iii. 449). Miss Norgate discreetly passes over this (ante, p. 64) ; 
but Mr. Archer, ignoring my reply, repeats his argument 
(ante, p. 6). 

(3) That his appeal to the second passage (ll. 8585-90)—‘ the 
only one in Wace’s narrative of the battle’—is estopped, as I 
showed,'*° by the fact that it involves ‘ throwing over Mr. Freeman's 
“ conception of the battle.”’ As Miss Norgate attempts to dispute 
this (ante, p. 64), I shall make my statement good.'*! 

There remains, therefore, under present conditions, nothing but 
a solitary mention of pel in Wace’s narrative of the battle to 
which my critics can appeal.'* Mr. Archer himself rendered this 
by ‘stake’ '**—the original meaning of the word—but has since 
indignantly explained that though he wrote ‘stake’ he meant 
‘ barricade.’ '™ 

In reply to this solitary word, if it means ‘barricade,’ I have 
argued that Wace ‘is not consistent.’ 


He can himself have formed no clear idea of the battle. For instance, 
in this matter of the ‘ palisade ’ his own narrative, as a whole, is inconsistent 
with its existence. Thus in the opening scene, where it ought to have been 
specially prominent, when the French infantry, in Mr. Freeman’s words, 
‘had to toil up the hill, and to break down the palisade’ (p. 477), there is 
no mention in Wace of any defence of the kind. On the contrary, indeed, 
he here describes the English as at times retreating before the Normans, 
and the Normans, in turn, as pursued by the English (ll. 8075-8), which 
is incompatible with the opposing forces being divided by wooden walls, 
behind which, on the English side, not a man, says Mr. Freeman, had 
swerved. !35 


Miss Norgate (ante, pp. 66-7) assails my rendering of this passage, 
but she will find that Taylor took the same view,' and that 
Pluquet renders recouroent as revinrent en avant;'*7 and she has 
overlooked the words ‘hardiz saillir’ (1. 8034), applied to the 
English. Now Mr. Freeman renders the word saillant (1. 8287), 


18 OC. R. p. 345. 

129 (2), p. 95. I may add that Mr. Archer’s instance of the use of lices is taken from 
the thirteenth century (C. R. p. 346), and that they seem to be one of Wace’s 
anachronisms, besides being specially connected with sieges. 

180 Thid. 131 Vide infra, p. 253. 

182 Mr. Freeman made no mention of it. 83 C. R. p. 845. 

16 Academy, 23 Sept. 1893. 15 (2), p. 97. 

136 Wace, p. 191. ‘7 «Disengaged themselves,’ Miss Norgate. 
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as ‘Englishmen rushing forward from their ranks’ (iii. 495), which 
is exactly my own rendering. 

If, however, there be some who are still unsatisfied, I am ready 
to discuss the authority of Wace, the more readily because that 
question is of real historical interest. 


Tse AvuTHoRITY oF WACE. 


Here, as elsewhere, I adhere to my position. As I have 
written in the Quarterly Review— 


Even if Wace, clearly and consistently, mentioned a palisade through- 
out his account of the battle, we should certainly reject the statement of 
a witness writing a century after it, when we find him at variance with 
every authority (for that is our point), just as Mr. Freeman rejected 
the bridge at Varaville, or the ‘ falsehood’ of the burning of the ships, or 
the ‘ blunder ’ of making the duke land at Hastings, or his anachronisms, 
or his chronology. For ‘of course,’ in the professor’s own words, 
‘whenever he [Wace] departs from contemporary authority, and merely 
sets down floating traditions nearly a hundred years after the latest events 
which he records, his statements need to be very carefully weighed.’ !*8 


Let me specially lay stress upon the points on which, when 
Wace and the tapestry differ, the preference is given by Mr. Free- 


man himself to the tapestry as against Wace :— 


Had the tapestry been a work of later date it is hardly possible that 
it could have given the simple and truthful account of these matters which 
it does give. A work of the twelfth or thirteenth century '*® would have 
brought in, as even honest Wace does in some degree, the notions of the 
twelfth or the thirteenth century. One cannot conceive an artist of the 
time of Henry II, still less an artist later than the French conquest of 
Normandy, agreeing so remarkably with the authentic writings of the 
eleventh century (iii. 578). 

[In the tapestry] every antiquarian detail is accurate—the lack of 
armour on the horses (iii. 574). [But] Wace speaks of the horse of William 
Fitz Osbern as ‘ all covered with iron’ (iii. 570). 


Wace, again, is ‘hardly accurate’ (iii. 765), we read, as to the 
English weapons, because he differs from the tapestry. As to 
Harold’s wound, ‘ Wace places it too early in the battle’ (iii. 497) ; 
Mr. Freeman follows the tapestry. As to the landing of the 
Normans at Pevensey— 

Venit ad Pevensae, says the tapestry ... Wace... altogether 
reverses the geography, making the army land at Hastings, and go to 
Pevensey afterwards ’ (iii. 402). 


As to the ‘Mora,’ the duke’s ship, the tapestry shows ‘the 


88 (2), p. 96. This criticism of Wace’s defects is not affected by Mr. Freeman’s 
admission of his merits, ‘ Mr. Archer’s limit is 1066-1210. 
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child with his horn;’ Wace describes him Saete et are tendu 
portant. Mr. Freeman adopts the ‘horn’ (iii. 382). Harold, 
says Mr. Freeman, was imprisoned at Beaurain. 


This is quite plain from the tapestry : Dux ewm ad Belrem et ibi ewm 
tenwit. Wace says, A Abevile l’ont mené . . . . This I conceive to arise 
from a misconception of the words of William of Jumiéges (iii. 224). 


This illustrates, I would remind Mr. Archer, the difference 
between a primary authority and a mere late compiler. 

To these examples I may add Wace’s mention of Harold’s vizor 
(ventaille). Mr. Freeman pointed out the superior accuracy of the 
tapestry in ‘the nose-pieces’ (iii. 574), and observed that ‘the 
vizor’’ was a much later introduction (iii. 497).“° Here again we 
see the soundness of Mr. Freeman’s view that Wace could not help 
introducing ‘ the notions’ of his own time into his account of the 
battle. Miss Norgate (ante, p. 66) admits that he ‘ transferred to 
his mythical battles the colouring of the actual battles of his own 
day,’ but urges that these narratives illustrate the ‘ warfare of 
Wace’s own . . . contemporaries.’ Quite so. But the battle of 
Hastings belonged to an older and obsolete style of warfare. That 
is what his champions always forget. If Miss Norgate’s argument 
has any meaning, it is that the men who fought in that battle were 
‘ Wace’s own contemporaries.’ Remembering this, I prefer to offer 
no comment on these her words :— 


I am aware that in making this avowal I am putting myself outside 
the pale of rational beings in the opinion of the Quarterly Reviewer 
(p. 66). 


As to Wace’s sources of information, and the prima facie evi- 
dence for his authority, a question of considerable interest is 


M40 We have, I suspect, a similar instance in Wace’s gisarmes (ll. 7794, 7814, 8328, 
8332, 8342, 8587, 8629, 8656). An excellent vindication of the Bayeux tapestry— 
oddly enough overlooked by Mr. Freeman—namely, M. Delauney’s Origine de la 
Tapisserie de Bayeux prowvée par elle-méme (Caen, 1824)—discusses the weapons, the 
author observing: La hache d’armes ressemble a celle de nos sapeurs ; celle des temps 
postérieurs au wi’ siécle a, dans les monuments, une espéce de petite lance au-dessus de 
la dowille du cété opposé au tranchant (see Jubinal, La Tapisserie de Bayeux, p. 17). 
This exactly describes the true gisarme, a later introduction. So, again, Wace makes 
the chevalier who has hurried from Hastings exclaim to Harold— 

‘Un chastel i ont ia ferme 
De bretesches e de fosse ’ (Il. 6717-8), 
whereas bretasches of course were impossible at the time. One is reminded of the 
description, by Piramus, of the coming of the English, when ‘over the broad sea Britain 
they sought.’ 
‘ Leuent bresteches od kernels, 

Ke cuntrevalent bons chastels, 

De herituns [? hericuns] e de paliz 

Les cernent, si funt riulez 

Del quer des cheygnes, forze halz, 

Ki ne criement sieges ne asalz.’ 


(Vie Seint Edmund le Rey, ll. 228-33.) 
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raised. Mr. Archer discusses it from his own standpoint on 
pp. 31-7, 17-18, ante, and passim. On Wace’s life, age, and work 
facts are few and speculations many. These have been collected 
and patiently sifted in Andresen’s great work, with the following 
result :— 

Wace was certainly living not merely in 1170 (ante, p. 32), but 
in 1174, for he alludes to the siege of Rouen (August 1174) in his 
epilogue to the second part of the ‘Roman.’ "' Itis admitted on all 
hands, though Mr. Archer does not mention it, that he did not 
even begin the third part till after the coronation of the younger 
Henry (June 14, 1170)."? Allowing for its great length, he cannot 
have come to his account of the battle at the very earliest till 1171, 
105 years after the event. For my part, I think that it was 
probably written even some years later. But imagine in any case 
an Englishman, ignorant of Belgium, writing an account of 
Waterloo, mainly from oral tradition, in 1920. 

Mr. Archer contends that Wace was born ‘ probably between the 
years 1100 and 1110’ (ante, p.81). Andresen holds that the earliest 
date we can venture to assign is 1110,'** forty-four years after the 


battle. Special stress is laid by Mr. Archer on Wace’s oral in- 
formation :— 


He had seen and talked with many men who recollected things 
anterior to Hastings and the Hastings campaign. Among his informants 
for this latter was his own father, then, we may suppose, a well-grown lad, 
if not an actual participant in the fight (ante, p. 32). 


‘ We may suppose ’—where all is supposition—exactly the con- 
trary. If Wace was born, as we may safely say, more than forty 
years after the battle,‘ we may suppose’ that his father was not 
even born before it. All this talk about Wace’s father is based on 
ll. 6445-7, of which Andresen truly remarks, Die Verse Mais co 
oi dire a mon pere, Bien m’en souient, mais uaslet ere, Que set cenz 
nes, quatre meins, furent, etc. sind viel zu wnbestimmt gehalten, so 
dass wir aus ihnen streng genommen nicht einmal entnehmen kinnen, 
ob der Vater im Jahre 1066 schon auf der Welt war oder nicht 
(p. lxx). I venture to take my own case. Born within forty years 
of Waterloo, I can say with Wace that I remember my father 
telling me, as a boy, stories of the battle. But he was born after 
it. The information was second-hand. Over and over again does 
Mr. Archer lay stress on the fact (ut supra) that Wace gives us ‘ the 
reminiscences of the old heroes who fought at Hastings as no one 
else has cared to do’ (p. 83). I must insist that Wace himself no- 


441 ¢ Al siege de Roem le quidierent gaber ’ (1. 62). 

442 «Denn nicht etwa am Schlusse, sondern gleich zu Anfang des genannten 
Theiles’ (1. 179) ‘spricht er von den drei Kénigen Heinrich, die er gesehen und 
gekannt’ (p. xciv). 

‘3 « Nimmt man das Jahr 1110 als Geburtsjahr des Dichters an,’ &c. (p. xciv). 
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where mentions having seen or spoken to them. He does mention 
having seen men who remembered the great comet (Mr. Archer . 
italicises the lines‘); but this exactly confirms my point. For 
when Wace had seen eye-witnesses he was careful, we see, to mention 
the fact. Men would remember the comet, though little children 
at the time. One of my own very earliest recollections is that of a 
great comet, even though it did not create the sensation of the 
comet in 1066. Wace had talked with those who had been 
children, not with those who had been fighting men, in 1066. 

I have only left myself space for one more point. Mr. Archer 
answers us that ‘ Wace is a very sober writer,’ with ‘ something of 
the shrewd scepticism’ of modern scholars (p. 38, ante). What 
shall we say, then, of his long story (Il. 7005-7100 '*) of the night 
visit, by Harold and Gyrth, to the Norman camp, to which Mr. 
Archer appeals as evidence for the lices (1. 7010)? ‘Nothing,’ 
replies Mr. Freeman, (iii. 449), ‘ could be less trustworthy. . . . No 
power short of divination could have revealed it.’ '“* Mr. Archer tells 
us he has only space for one instance (ante, p. 34) of Wace’s con- 
scientiousness. That instance is his story of the negotiation 
between William and Baldwin of Flanders on the eve of the 
Conquest. Of this story Mr. Freeman writes :— 


Of the intercourse between William and Baldwin in his character of 


sovereign of Flanders Wace has a tale which strikes me as so purely 
legendary that I did not venture to introduce it into the text . . . The 


whole story seems quite inconsistent with the real relations between 
William and Baldwin (iii. 718-9). — 


Comment is superfluous. 


Miss Noreate’s Paper. 


The space remaining will not allow me to deal so fully with Miss 
Norgate as I have done with Mr. Archer; but as she leaves to him 
the hardest points, and confines herself chiefly to small quibbles, 
this is of no great consequence. 

More than two pages. of this Review (ante, pp. 51-3) does she, 
for instance, devote to hinting that I cannot make good a statement 
(which I can at once), and to the uncalled-for innuendo (four times 
repeated) that it does not refer, as it should do, to the ‘Roman de 
Rou.’ 


(1) Mr. Archer wrote of paliz— 


After a careful examination of the whole of the ‘ Roman de Rou’ I 
have only found the word twice.'*® 


- ‘ Assez vi homes qui la virent, 


Qui ainz e pois longues vesquirent ’ (ante, p. 17). 


'§ Compare his scornful rejection (iii. 469-71) of Wace’s tales in ll. 7875-7950. 
“5 CO. R, p. 342, 
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I reply that it occurs at least thrice,'"” and that in the case over- 
looked by Mr. Archer it is not ‘connected with fosse.’'** As pel 
in the sense of ‘ palisade’ also occurs three times (or four if we 
include the Hastings instance), according to Mr. Archer '*° it is absurd 
to say that the latter is ‘his more favourite word,’ and the former 
only used occasionally.’ '° 


(2) Mr. Archer asserted that Wace uses mairrien in the 
‘Roman de Rou’ ‘ always of the same thing.’ 


It is his word for the more or less elaborately constructed timber 
which Duke William had prepared in Normandy, '*! and carried across for 
the purpose of building his chastel near Pevensey. . . . Hence it is 
clear that when Wace does use the word mairrien he uses it of carefully 
prepared timber, already hewn and shaped, and pierced, so as to be built 
into castellated form within a few hours at most.'*? 


I reply that in one of the ‘ three’ instances of which Mr. Archer 
speaks '** []. 6857] the word is used, not of prepared timber for a 
chastel, but of the timber felled for the construction of the fleet,'™ 
timber which had to be ‘ dragged’ to the ports where it was awaited, 
as Mr. Freeman puts it, ‘ by the axes and hammers of carpenters 
and shipwrights.’ 


When I remember that Mr. Archer has invited me to read 


147 Ed. Andresen, i. 77; ii. 88, 176. M8 C. R. p. 342. 

149 Thid. p. 342: ed. Andresen, i. 107; ii. 169, 175 (?). 180 C. R. p. 342. 

5! There arises here a curious point, which seems to have escaped notice. Accord- 
ing to Wace (1. 6543)—Mr. Freeman, oddly, omits the line (iii. 411)—the prepared 
timber was brought not by Duke William, but by the count of Eu (Que li quens d’Ow 
i out porte) ; therefore, ‘if Wace is any authority,’ Mr. Archer is here in error. The 
statement in Domesday (i. 18) that the count of Eu received from William the cas- 
telleria of Hastings seems, at first sight, to favour his accuracy. But I suspect that 
it was, on the contrary, from the count’s subsequent possession of it that Wace got 
his idea; and that suspicion is strengthened by the fact that Domesday seems to place 
the grant at a later time, and that the castle of Hastings was at first committed to 
Humphrey de Tilleul. If (as Orderic states) he withdrew to Normandy about 1069, 
the count may have obtained the castle then. But Iam carried on by this inquiry, 
combined with Wace’s admitted confusion of Hastings and Pevensey, to suggest—I 
do no more—that the whole story of this portable castle may be, like its bretasches 
(supra, p. 246), yet another anachronism of Wace, by whom alone it is told. It is 
significant that in his own day we first hear (I believe) of such castles, two being 
taken over by Henry to Ireland in 1171 (Pipe Roll, 17 Hen. II), while Richard’s 
‘ Mategriffun ’ is of course familiar. 12 CO. R. p. 343. 

183 «Only three times, all in the same passage,’ he says ; but the instances, on the 
contrary, are scattered (ll. 6357, 6541, 6655). 

6 N, C. iii. 379-80. 

5 A good instance of the use of maeremium (the equivalent of mairrien) for rough 
‘timber’ is found, I may add, in the Rotulus Compoti for building a galley at Ipswich 
temp. Edward I :-— 


‘Factura Galye. lidem computaverunt in maeremio empto a diversis pro Galya inde facienda . . . et 
in eodem maeremio prosternendo et cariando per terram et aquam de diversis locis cum cordis emptis ad 
idem maeremium tractandum,’ &c. &c. (App. 1 to 9th Report Hist. MSS. p. 257.) 


The timber, we see, was maeremium even before it was felled, and a fortiori before it 
was handed over to the ‘carpenter and shipwrights,’ whom the account goes on to 
mentio®- So, too, In mairremio ad naves Regis (Norman Exchequer. Roll of 1184.) 
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Wace ‘with a little more care,’ * and charged me with ‘ blunders’ 
on the strength of these his own errors, I might, indeed, make 
merry at his expense, if it were worth while to follow my opponent’s 
example. : 

But, now that I have proved my accuracy and good faith, I 
venture to ask Miss Norgate to withdraw her imputations. 

The above is only a sample of her arguments. Take, for 
instance, the very first (pp. 42-8). I challenge Miss Norgate to 
disprove my statements— 

(1) That Mr. Freeman’s own authorities ‘say nothing’ of the 
infantry advancing ‘to break down the palisades’ (pp. 467, 477), 
which is a mere guess of his own.!” 

(2) That the only weapons they speak of are crossbows and 
bows and arrows, ‘which are scarcely the weapons for pioneers.’ 
I do not omit ‘to take account of the distinction between light- 
armed and heavy-armed infantry’ (p. 42). Mr. Freeman himself held 
that the infantry were all archers (iii. 462), though some of them 
wore armour (the loricati of William of Poitiers) .'* 


(8) That Mr. Freeman’s view breaks down on his own showing, 
for, as I explained— 


he first tells us that for the knights to charge with ‘the triple palisade 
still unbroken would have been sheer madness ; ’ in fact it was ‘ altogether 
useless’ for them to advance until the infantry had broken down the 
palisade. But this the infantry failed to do, whereupon the cavalry . 
charged ‘ the impenetrable fortress of timber ’ (p. 479).!°° 


Take, again, another point. A page and a quarter does Miss 
Norgate devote (pp. 72-3) to trying to justify Mr. Archer’s statement 
that, according to Mr. Freeman, Harold had ‘ set regular troops’ on 
the small hill, though I had shown that he described them as ‘all 
light-armed ’ (iii. 489). Reference to his work shows at once that 
‘ light-armed’ was the term he employed for ‘ the irregular levies,’ 
‘the sudden levies of the southern shires’ (iii. 448, 472, 490, 
501, 505, 574-5, 765). And yet so utter is the weakness of Miss 
Norgate’s case that she tries to contest even this. 

Or, again, take such a statement as this : 


Of Mr. Archer’s ‘ corroborative evidence from other sources,’ the 
Reviewer declines to take any notice (p. 66). 


1386 Athenaeum, 1 April 1893. 187 (2), p. 75. 

'88 So too ‘you may call up the march of archers and horsemen across the low 
ground between the hills’ (Arch. Journ. xl. 359). ‘The Norman footmen, the Norman 
chivalry, each forcing their way in turn to the firm barricade’ (ibid.) The factis 
that on p. 462 Mr. Freeman was guided (as he says) by the tapestry only, and on 
p. 467 by William of Poitiers only. Had he kept them both in mind he would have 
understood William aright by the aid of the tapestry. His failing, as I said in the 
Quarterly Review (([2), p. 104), was ‘ his tendency to follow blindly individual authori- 
ties in turn, instead of grasping them as a whole.’ 

139 (2), p. 76. 
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Mr. Archer will hardly thank his champion for alluding to that 
unfortunate ‘ evidence,’ of which I wrote— 


We shall hardly be expected to reply to Mr. Archer’s ‘ corroborative 
evidence from other sources,’ which dwindles down to one line—‘ tending in 
the same direction ’'©°—from Benoit de St. Maur, who does not speak of a 
palisade, and to whom, if he did, no one would pay much attention.'*! 


As I have since shown,'® even this evidence was obtained by 
Mr. Archer, according to Godefroy and Michel, by ‘ mistranslating 
his French.’ 

Page after page might I thus occupy,'® but I would rather 
select the two passages, which are not mere petty recriminations, 
but criticisms on points of importance. These are (1) that the 
‘barricade’ according to Mr. Freeman stood considerably in 
advance of the standard (pp. 60-61, 64-5); (2) that his disposi- 
tion of the English forces, which I prominently impugned,' was 
right (pp. 69-70, 73-6). 


THe STANDARD AND THE ‘ BARRICADE.’ 


The position of the standard is admitted on all sides. It stood 
‘on the very crown of the hill . . . the spot marked to after ages 
by the high altar of the abbey church of Battle’ (v. 474, 758). 
The position of the alleged barricade relative to the standard is, 


on the contrary, now disputed. According to me, Mr. Freeman 
held that 


the standard, with Harold at its foot, stood, throughout the day, in 
the very forefront of the fight, and that Harold fought at the ‘ barricade’ 
like a private soldier (p. 64, ante). 


Miss Norgate flatly contradicts me on this, writing 


I hold that as regards the position of the standard and of the king 


that [Mr. Freeman’s] conception is wholly misunderstood by the Reviewer 
(ante, p. 65). 


She does ‘not hesitate to assert’ that, according to him, the 
standard stood ‘not “in the very forefront,” but in the centre of 
the host.’ 

Now I gave the references for my statement, and Miss Norgate 
professes to have examined them. Among them are pp. 447, 


1 C. R. p. 346. 161 (2), p. 96. 12 Academy, 16 Sept. 1893. 

163 Ts it really worth while replying to such questions as Miss Norgate’s (‘Could 
not Harold . . . have collected his timber as he went along, and carried it with him, 
so that when he reached the chosen spot he had only to set it up there?’) on p. 51? 
Has she read of how Harold, on his ‘ speedy’ march, ‘ hastened on’ (N. C. iii. 442-3) ? 
Does she realise what hauling timber through what ‘ was doubtless, in an October of 
those days, a mere quagmire’ (ibid. p. 446) up on to a hill meant? If so, she would 
not dispute the force of my reasoning (Q. R. [1], p. 13; [2], p. 82; C. R. pp. 341-2). 

ist (1), pp. 16, 18; (2), pp. 101-3. 
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484, 487. On the first of these she relies against me, writing that: 
in it 

the standard is placed ‘just where the ground begins to slope,’ while 
in the ground plan'® a full third of the depth of the array is on 
the slope in front of it (ante, p. 65). 

But she has suppressed half my reference, which runs: 


The royal standard was planted just where the ground begins to slope 
to the south-east, the point most directly in the teeth of the advancing 
enemy (iii. 447). 

With Mr. Freeman, the phrase ‘in the teeth of’ meant always, 
exposed at the front.’ 

The second of my references describes the ‘ hand-to-hand fight 
at the barricades,’ and Miss Norgate admits (p. 65, ante) that Mr. 
Freeman represents Harold 


in p. 484 as close to ‘ the barricade,’ i.e. no longer in the centre, but at 
the front. 


Good; but she conveniently ignores my next reference (p. 487), 
which speaks of this fight at the barricade—between ‘ three valiant 
brethren on either side’ (p. 483)—as ‘ the great personal struggle 
which was going on beneath the standard.’ Thus my view of Mr. 
Freeman’s ‘ conception ’ is justified absolutely and beyond dispute. 
He did represent ‘ the standard, with Harold at its foot,’ as ‘ in the 
very forefront of the fight.’'* But, in case Miss Norgate should 
still be reluctant to admit that, on this issue, I am absolutely right, 
I confront her with yet another description of this ‘ hand-to-hand 
fight at the barricades.’ '* 


The duke and his immediate following tried to break their way into 


the English enclosure at the very point where the king stood by his 
standard with his brothers. 


This extract is taken from an even later work of the author, the 
‘ Short History of the Norman Conquest’ (p. 81).! 

Miss Norgate, it is true, appeals to the ground-plan of the battle ; 
but she has failed to observe that Mr. Freeman, in his preface, 
expressly disclaimed responsibility ‘ for such purely military points 
as the extent and arrangement of the palisade.’ We must, therefore, 
be guided by his textalone. And if it be claimed that his text is 
contradictory, this would but prove further how confused his mind 
really was as tothe battle. I have demonstrated that my own state- 
ment faithfully represents his words, and I adhere unhesitatingly to 


6} See below. 

166 « Just in the face of the army as it came from Hastings,’ he wrots in Old Ing- 
lish History, p. 330. 

167 «The very spot which was the central point of that day’s struggle, the spot 
where Harold fought and Harold fell’ (Arch. Jowrn.[1883], xl. 359). 

168 N. C. iii. 484. '® Clarendon Press, 1880. 
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everything I said (ante, p. 64) as to his believing Harold and his 
brethren to have faced the invaders throughout. In the first 
attack, just as in the second, I find Harold represented by Mr. 
Freeman as fighting—beneath his standard—‘ among the foremost.’ 


There, between the dragon and the standard . . . sharing the toils and 
dangers of his meanest soldier . . . stood Harold, king of the English 
(iii. 474-5). 

The king with his choice troops stood ready to meet Duke William 
himself. The king stood between his two ensigns.'”° 

Harold, Gyrth, and Leofwine are standing ready to defend.'”! 

He rode to the standard, alighted from his horse . . . and stood 
ready with his axe till the enemy drew near ... Duke William... 
came right against the point of the hill which was crowned by the 
standard, where King Harold himself stood ready for them. ... The 
Norman writers themselves tell us... how the English axe in the 
hand of King Harold, or of any other strong man, cut down the horse 
or rider with a single blow. ... Our men did not swerve an inch, 
and they cut down every Frenchman who came near, King Harold 
himself and his brothers fighting among the foremost.’ '7? 


Miss Norgate must indeed be reduced to straits when she asks 
us to admit that Harold, though ‘ not at the front,’ was yet ‘ sharing 
the toils and dangers of his meanest soldier’ (ante, p. 65). What 
that phrase meant to Mr. Freeman is shown by these extracts :— 


[At Sherstone] King Edmund fought in the front rank, doing the duty 
alike of a general and of a private soldier (‘strenui militis et boni im- 
peratoris officia simul exsequebatur’) . . . this praise must have been 
common to every general of those days who deserved to be called a 
general at all; yet it is often recorded to the special honour of particular 
commanders, as we shall find it in a very marked way of both Harold and 
William).!7% 

His [Harold’s] axe was the weightiest; his blows were the most 
terrible of all. The horse and his rider gave way before him, cloven to 
the ground by a single stroke. He played the part alike of a general and 
a private soldier. This is a praise which must have been common to 
every commander of those times. Still it is given in a marked way 
both to William and to Harold (Haroldus, non contentus munere im- 
peratoris, ut hortaretur alios, militis offictum sedule exequebatur).'74 

The breakdown here of Miss Norgate’s argument carries with 
it two consequences. 

(1) That, exactly asI stated (ante, p. 64), ‘Mr. Archer can only 
appeal to Wace’s mention of lices (ll. 8585-92) at the cost of 
throwing over Mr. Freeman’s “conception of the battle;”’ and 
that these lines of Wace, if accepted, ‘are destructive of Mr. Free- 
man’s views.’ '7 


1% Short History, p. 78. ” Arch. Journ. xl. 359. 
"2 Old English History, pp. 331, 333. 
73 N.C. i. (2nd ed.), 384. 4 Tbid. iii. 492. 


5 T shall scarcely be expected to reply to Miss Norgate’s half-hearted suggestion 
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(2) That the barricade was, according to Mr. Freeman, where 
the standard was, viz. (exactly as I stated) at ‘the summit of the 
hill.’ This disposes of all Miss Norgate’s argument on pp. 60-61, 
as well as on pp. 64-5. It simply collapses. 


Tue DisposiTioN oF THE ENGLISH. 


I have throughout treated this as a point of much importance, 
and am loth to repeat in extenso all I have written.‘ My summary 
was that Mr. Freeman’s ‘ disposition of the English forces, with all 
that it involves, was based on no authority, was merely the off- 
spring of his own imagination, and was directly at variance with 
the only precedent that he vouched for the purpose.’ To all this I 
( [2], p. 103) adhere absolutely. 

Miss Norgate cannot, of course, deny that Mr. Freeman’s dis- 
position of ‘heavy-armed’ in the centre and ‘light-armed’ on the 
right wing, if not on both (as in ground-plan), is a guess without 
any authority. But I go further and say that it is ‘directly at 
variance’ with his own precedent, the battle of Sherstone (i. 383, 
iii. 472), where ‘ the king placed his best troops . . . in front, and 
the inferior part of his army in the rear’ (which is my own theory 
of the battle of Hastings). I showed that Mr. Freeman had re- 
membered his intended precedent too late, and appealed to it 


(p. 472) in his second edition, with the result only of contradicting 
himself. But, meanwhile, in another work, published about the 
same time (as his first edition), he seems to have duly remembered 
it, and to have varied his account accordingly. It may surprise 
Miss Norgate to learn that he there wrote— 


As far as I can see, King Harold put these bad troops in the back. 
. . - But his picked men he put im front, where the best troops of the 
enemy were likely to come.!7” 


This is exactly the ‘essential principle of tactics’ on which I in- 
sisted,!’* and which Miss Norgate endeavours to oppose (ante, p. 75). 
Mr. Freeman, I may add, again speaks of his ‘ light-armed’ as ‘ the 
troops in the rear,’ '” which is directly opposed, of course, to his 
ground-plan. 

Now, as against all this confusion, I have maintained, in accord- 
ance with Mr. Freeman’s own precedent, that the best troops, with 
their ‘shield wall,’ extended along the whole front.’ ‘The bad 


on p. 64 that ‘ retrait’ may not have meant ‘ retreated.’ Pluquet’s ‘ gloss’ is not, as she 
pretends, incompatible in any way with that (the recognised) sense of the word, which 
she adopts herself, without question, in 1. 8078. And, indeed, where he himself trans- 
lates the words se retraient is se retirent (p. 217) and retraiant is retirant. 

176 See (1), pp. 16, 18-19, (2), pp. 101-3, for my full argument. 

" Old English History, p. 331. 178 (1), p. 83. 

19 Old English History, p. 333. 

18 Besides the contradiction I haye just exposed, I contended that eyen in the 
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troops,’ I hold, stood behind them, and, thus sheltered, dis- 
charged their missiles, as we see, at the advancing Normans. 
The front lines were sufficiently disordered by the galling fire of 
the Norman foot and the alternate advances and retreats of the 
horse for the light troops to break through and pursue, if indeed 
they did not, as Baudri implies, take some part in that pursuit 
themselves. This at once disposes of that ‘irresistible inference ’ 
(ante, p. 74) on which alone Miss Norgate relies. 

But I appeal not only to the battle of Sherstone—I appeal also, 
to Miss Norgate’s natural and unconcealed annoyance (ante, pp. 
75-6), to the battle of the Standard. My words were: 


It was therefore an essential principle of tactics '*'! quatinus armati 
armatos impeterent, milites congrederentur militibus. Therefore on Cowton 
Moor (1188), as (we hold) on the hill of Battle (1066), we find the stre- 
nuissimi milites in prima fronte locati, and the lighter troops behind them. 
Harking back to Sherstone fight (1016), we encounter precisely the same 
formation. ‘The king,’ Mr. Freeman writes, ‘ placed his best troops in 
front, and the inferior part of his army in the rear.’ 


Passing over the characteristic quibble that the first of these 
quotations applies to the Scottish army alone (ante, p. 5)—for it 
applies alike to ‘ armati’ and ‘ armatos,’ to ‘ milites’ and to ‘ mili- 


tibus ’—I come straight to the point. Am I, or am I not, justified 
in saying that the English tactics at the battle of the Standard 
are ‘ precisely the same’ as at Sherstone, where the inferior troops 
were placed ‘ in the rear’ ? 

For the answer, I need actually only quote Miss Norgate’s own 
words : 


The English array was simple enough: the whole host stood in one 
compact mass clustered round the standard—the barons and their 
followers occupying the centre, the archers intermingled with them in front, 
and the general mass of less well-armed troops of the shire in the rear,'*? 
with a small detachment of horse posted at a little distance. The main 
body of both armies fought on foot in the old English fashion, the wild 
Celts of Galloway dashed headlong upon the English front, only to find 
their spears and javelins glance off from the helmets and shields of the 
knights as from an iron wall.'* 


History of the Norman Conquest ‘ the narrative itself’ is not ‘quite consistent in its 
statements’ (Q. R. [2], p. 102) as to whether the ‘shield wall’ covered the centre 
alone or the wings also. Mr. Hunt, I find, was in the same difficulty, though writing 
under Mr. Freeman’s eyes (ante, p. 229). For though he represented the shield wall as 
covering the whole front (ibid.), he yet wrote that Harold’s army ‘ contained no well- 
armed troops except in the centre’ (Norman Britain, p. 78). 

181 Compare supra, p. 255. 

182 Compare Mr. Freeman’s description of the ‘ light-armed ’ as ‘ the sudden levies 
of the southern shires ’ (p. 482). 

183 England under the Angevin Kings, i. 290. 
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I am happy to find my version of the ‘ array’ in absolute agree- 
ment with Miss Norgate’s.'™ 

As to my authority it is (as hers must be) the allusion by 
Richard of Hexham to the ‘reliqua multitudo.’'® It is not, as 
she says, Aithelred, nor did I say it was. Reference to her pages, 
will show that she combined the allusion to the troops ‘in the rear’ 
with Aithelred’s account exactly as I did myself. It must be from 
misapprehension that she writes :— 


I ask my readers and the Reviewer’s whether this [Aithelred’s] state- 
ment is accurately represented by the words, ‘ We find the “ strenuissimi 
milites in prima fronte locati,” and the lighter troops behind them;’ 
and I ask whether an ‘analogy’ elicited from Aithelred’s [sic] pages by 
such a rendering as this, coupled with a confusion between assailants and 
defenders as has just been pointed out, can be of any value in a discussion 
as to the disposition of the English forces on the field of Senlac (ante, 
p- 76). 


With these words Miss Norgate’s criticisms fitly close. 


CoNcLUSION. 


I will now recapitulate my points. As against Mr. Freeman’s 
account of the battle, I claim first, as I have claimed throughout, 
that, on a review of the whole evidence, he has certainly failed to 
prove the existence of that ‘ palisade,’ which would, he admits, have 
been a new development, and which, therefore, requires conclusive 
proof; second, that his disposition of the English, ‘ with all that it 
involves, was based on no authority, was merely the offspring of his 
own imagination, and was directly at variance with the only pre- 
cedent that he vouched for the purpose ; ’ '* third, that the advance 
of the Norman infantry was not for the purpose of breaking down 
the alleged ‘ palisade,’ but solely to gall the English and tempt them 
to break their ranks ; '*" fourth, that the great feigned flight was not 
a single but a combined manceuvre ; '** fifth, that the ‘ great slaughter 
of the French in the western ravine’ was an episode ‘invented by 
Mr. Freeman alone,’ !*® was at variance with his own conditions of 
the problem,’ was opposed by Mr. Archer’s authority, Wace, and 
involved the application of ‘violence’ to his own ‘leading 
authority ;’ '*' sixth, that ‘his explanation of how (sic) the battle was 


18st Hthelred places the strenuissimi milites in prima fronte; Richard of Hexham 
places them in prima acie; the barones cum militibus, says the continuator of 
Florence, in prima erant acie. My words ‘ behind them’ equate, it will be seen, the 
‘ in the rear’ of Sherstone. 

185 Rolls edition, p. 163. 86 Supra, p. 254. 

187 (2), pp. 75-6, and ante, p. 244. 

188 (1), p. 20. 189 (2), p. 78. 190 (2), p. 79. 

11 Ibid. If Miss Norgate’s criticism (ante, pp. 47-9) be compared with my own 
passage (Q. R. [2], pp. 78-80), it will be found that she cannot deny this. 
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won,’ ' namely, the outflanking of Harold and the centre by the 
Normans gaining the hill on his right,‘ is a mere unsupported con- 
jecture ;’ '*> seventh, that he was misled, at the outset, by ‘ miscon- 
struing’ the words of Henry of Huntingdon (iii. 444), on which 
alone can rest his statement that the post ‘was not without reason 
called a fortress’ (iii. 447). I hold, therefore, that his narrative 
of the battle will have to be entirely rewritten, and its ground-plan 
destroyed.!% 

As against Mr. Archer, I have now shown, /irst, that the dis- 
puted passage in Wace was stated by Mr. Freeman, as I have urged 
throughout, to describe ‘the array of the shield wall’ (iii. 763), by 
which he meant (as he elsewhere terms it) ‘ the array of the ancient 
shield wall,’ the array of Ashdown and of Ethandun, of Brunanburh, 
of Maldon, and Stamford Bridge; second, that, according to his own 
authority, ‘escuz’ is mistranslated, as I said, by Mr. Freeman and 
himself; third, that he has now shifted his ground, in consequence 
of my own discovery (ante, viii. 677); fourth, that his brand-new 
theory as to the ‘testudo scutorum’ is the offspring only of that 
necessity which is proverbially the mother of invention ; jifth, that 
it is wholly opposed to Mr. Freeman’s view, according to which 
this ‘testudo’ was a ‘description’ of the ancient shield wall—of 
shields held by the warriors—a view which, Mr. Archer says, makes 
‘sheer nonsense’ (p. 18) ; sixth, that Mr. Freeman’s shield wall is 
that which, according to Mr. Archer, now ‘ vanishes like smoke ;’ !% 
seventh, that, in order to exalt Wace, he is forced to depreciate the 
very authorities that Mr. Freeman selected as his chief guides ; 
eighth, that he rejects Mr. Freeman’s conclusion as to Odo and the 
Bayeux tapestry, and propounds a view dismissed by the professor 
as ‘utterly inconceivable ;’ ninth, that, according to him, ‘ if Wace 
is any authority,’ Mr. Freeman’s view that the axemen fought ‘in 
the close array of the shield wall’ (ii. 469) is disposed of ‘ once and 
for all.’ In short, as I said at the outset (p. 211), if Mr. Archer be 
right, Mr. Freeman’s authority is impugned ‘almost beyond hope 
of retrieving it.’ '* 

It is impossible not to pity Mr. Freeman’s would-be champion. 


2 (1), pp. 16-17; (2), pp. 98-101. 

199 (1), p.19. I particularly invite atiention to Miss Norgate’s criticism, ante, p. 
70, where, it will be seen, she does not venture to assail my own words: ‘ow the 
battle was won’ . . . ‘decisive turning-point of the day,’ but deals with those which 
Mr. Archer substituted for them (C. R. p. 353). 

1t He went so far, in later years, as to say that ‘ the skill of Harold had made the 
hill into a castle’ (Arch. Jowrn. [1883], xl. 359). This misconstrued passage, of which 
my opponents are soshy, was that which first led me, on reading it, to doubt Mr. 
Freeman’s narrative. It is singular that Mr. Lower, whose account Mr. Freeman 
praised (iii. 758), understood it quite rightly. 

195 (1), pp. 20-1. And see (2), p. 103. 

196 C. R. pi 348. 7 Toid. p. 348. 19% Ibid, p. 336. 
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Undertaking at the outset to ‘show Mr. Freeman to have been 
entirely right,’ °° he discovered, as I knew, he could only oppose 
me by throwing Mr. Freeman over. Now he finds himself forced 
to write— 


I do not say—I have never said—that I agree with every word that 
Mr. Freeman has written about the great battle; but I do regard his 
account of Hastings as the noblest battle-piece in our historical literature— 
perhaps in that of the world (p. 22). 


‘O most lame and impotent conclusion!’ ‘We are discussing 
whether that account is ‘right,’ not whether it is ‘noble.’ To the 
splendour of that narrative I have borne no sparing witness. I 
have spoken of its ‘superb vividness,’ I have praised its ‘epic 
grandeur,’ I have dwelt on the writer’s ‘ Homeric power of making 
the actors in his drama live and move before us,’ and have 
compared his tale with the ‘ glorious description’ in the saga of 
Stamford Bridge. But the nearer it approaches to the epic and the 
saga, the less likely is that stirring tale to be rigidly confined to 
fact. 

Of Miss Norgate’s paper I will only say that, first, I have 
vindicated my statements against her attempted criticism ; second, 
I have shown that Harold’s standard was placed by Mr. Freeman 
(rightly or wrongly) ‘in the very forefront of the fight;’ third, I 
have proved, from her own lips, that the English array at the 
battle of the Standard does support my view of the array at the 
battle of Hastings. I cannot, however, part from that paper with- 
out expressing my unfeigned regret that its close should be sullied 
by a charge as baseless as it is offensive. I am accused of dis- 
honourable conduct, and of lacking the courage of my opinions, in 
‘ deliberately choosing to~set it forth in a periodical where the 
writers are bound to remain strictly anonymous, when any 
magazine of repute would doubtless (sic) have gladly opened its 
columns’ to me on this subject. And it is further implied that I 
waited to do so till Mr. Freeman was dead. Mr. Freeman died in 
1892, my article was offered and accepted in the summer of 1891, 
when I obtained at length the opportunity for which I had had to 
wait so long. I do not, of course, invite Miss Norgate to believe 
my word in this; I refer her to the authorised statement made in 
the Quarterly Review. 

As to the charge of anonymity, I venture to refer her to an 


 C.R, p. 344. mo (1), p. 6. 
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— 


organ not unfriendly to her cause ;*°' but when she asserts that I 
‘deliberately ’ chose it, because I lacked the courage of my opinions, 
I need only remind her that years ago, as in my papers entitled 
‘Is Mr. Freeman accurate ? ’ * I fearlessly expressed those opinions 
under my own name. Of Miss Norgate’s assumption as to maga- 
zines, there lies before me as I write an absolute refutation in a 
letter from the editor of a monthly review (written years before 
Mr. Freeman’s death) explaining that the subject was ‘ too 
technical to suit the tastes of the general public.’ And I hope I 
may add without fear of offence that the sheer terror inspired by 
Mr. Freeman as ‘a fierce and formidable assailant,’ and the con- 
viction of his infallibility, conspired to bar the way against my 
criticism in any quarter where he would be bound to reply. I must, 
therefore, say of her accusation that a charge so reckless, so 
offensive, and so capable of instant disproof could only have been 
made by the advocate of a desperate and a routed cause. 

A routed cause. There is the secret of all this bitterness. 
It is not merely that I have ventured to assail Mr. Freeman’s 
sacrosanct authority, but that I have been successful. The existence 
of the ‘ palisade’ is but one of my points ; and on this the specialist 
who wrote of the Normans surging for ever ‘ around the impregnable 
palisades,’ °° now writes of their doing so ‘ around the impregnable 
shield wall’ of the English, * and tells us that ‘when the compact 
shield wall was broken, William thrust his horsemen into the gaps.” 
But, indeed I have only to place Mr. Archer himself in the witness- 
box. I should not myself have dragged our private correspondence 
into print, but as he insists (p. 40) on doing so, I may mention 
that I also ‘ still hold’ letters in which he goes further and ex- 
presses a favourable opinion (ibid.) of the view that Wace, in the 
disputed passage, was thinking of the shield wall, admitting more- 
over that every one but himself considered I had proved my case. 
Such were Mr. Archer’s views in August 1892. He will doubtless 
tell us that he ‘ abandoned’ those views immediately afterwards. 
When will he cease to abandon his views, his theories, his trans- 
lations? I shall await patiently the whole gamut, and shall 
‘cherish the hope’ thai the end ‘may find him standing where I 
now stand.’ *% 


J. H. Rounp. 


«Tt is rather silly of the feminine champion to reproach the Reviewer with 
fighting from behind his anonymity. Macaulay’s essays in the Edinburgh, it need 
hardly be pointed out, would be open to the same reproach.’—Literary World. 

2 The Antiquary. 

23 QOman’s Art of War in the Middle Ages. 

4 Social England, p. 299. 

5 Ibid. p. 300. I might also refer to the ‘anonymous’ writer in the Manchester 
Guardian (whose identity is no secret), whose reluctance adds point to his conversion 

206 Ante, p. 40. 
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Vote by the Editor. 
As part of the discussion between Mr. Round and his opponents turns on 
the meaning of Wace’s language in the passage in which Harold’s mode 
of defence is mentioned, the following letters from two eminent French 
authorities, neither of whom had seen Mr. Round’s present article, will 
probably be of interest to the readers of the Review :— 
‘ Paris, le 7 mars 1894. 

‘Monsieur,—Je m’empresse de répondre 4 la lettre que vous m’avez 
fait ’honneur de m’écrire. Le passage de Wace présente quelque obscurité, 
parce que le mot escuz, pris au sens figuré au v. 7815, est pris au sens 
propre au vers 7828. Toutefois il est certain que ces vers désignent bien 
un rempart, une sorte de palissade faite, d’aprés 7815-16, avec des volets 
de fenétres et d’autres planches, auxquels étaient mélés, d’aprés 7823, de 
réels écus. Je traduirais littéralement les vers en question : 

‘Tis avaient fait devant eux des remparts 
De (volets de) fenétres et d’autres bois; 
Tis les avaient dressés devant eux, 
Rapprochés et serrés comme des palissades; 
Ils en avaient fait par devant une cléture, 
Ils n’y laissérent aucun interstice 
Par ot pit venir entre eux un Normand 
Qui voulfit les déconfire. 
Ils s’entouraient d’écus et de planches ; 
Ils pensaient se défendre ainsi. 

‘ Croyez, monsieur, & mes sentiments de haute considération. G. Panis.’ 
‘Nice, 26 mars 1894. 

‘ Monsieur,—Je suis en ce moment, pour quelques jours, loin de tous 
mes livres. Je n’ai pas & ma portée l’édition (bien mauvaise) d’Andresen, 
ou je pourrais vérifier si les variantes ont été convenablement utilisées 
pour la constitution du texte ; je n’ai pas non plus les sources latines de 
Wace, qui doivent sirement étre prises en considération. Toutefois, sauf 
vérification ultérieure, que je ferai en rentrant 4 Paris, et dont je vous 
communiquerai, s’il y a lieu, les résultats, le texte me parait devoir étre 
traduit comme suit : 

‘Les gens de pied anglais portaient des haches et des guisarmes 
tranchantes. Ils avaient fait au-devant d’eux des écus avec des fenétres 
et d’autres piéces de bois ; ils avaient planté devant eux les matériaux et 
les avaient rejoints et attachés ensemble. Ils en avaient fait [ainsi] par 
devant eux une barriére (un rempart), n’y laissant aucun joint par ou les 
Normands pussent s’introduire pour venir 4 eux. Ils s’environnaient 
d’écus et de planches, pensant se défendre de la sorte, et s’ils s’étaient 
tenus ferme ils n’auraient pas perdu la bataille.’”’ 

‘Ici, comme targe dans le texte en prose (qu'il faudrait aussi vérifier, 
ce que ne je puis faire), écw est employé métaphoriquement, pour désigner 
non pas proprement le scutwm porté au bras, mais pour désigner une for- 
tification de campagne qui protége, comme protégerait un écu piqué en 
terre par sa pointe. Vous savez qu’on avait de grands écus qu’on em- 
ployait de cette maniére. Je ne puis pas vérifier ici si “ écu ” a été employé 
fréquemment en ce sens métaphorique, mais d priori cela me parait bien 
probable ; il y avait des locutions figurées, comme faire écu, ete. 

‘ Voila, monsieur, ce que je puis vous dire pour le moment, et je vous prie 
d’agréer l’expression de mes sentiments lesplus déyoués. Pavun Meyer.’ 





Bishop Beckington and King Henry VI 


HEN Sir Harris Nicolas published, in 1828, the ‘ Journal of the 
Embassy to the Count of Armagnac,’! he remarked on the 
general scantiness of the materials for the reign of Henry VI, but 
since his time very large additions to these materials have been 
made. Among these are the two bulky volumes edited by Mr. 
George Williams, which contain the vast mass of correspondence 
collected by the industry of Secretary Beckington.? Not the least 
interesting part of these volumes is that which relates to the bishop’s 
own history. Beckington was in every sense a remarkable man— 
of great industry, strict integrity, clear and keen knowledge of 
affairs, and boundless liberality. He was one of the best specimens of 
the medieval bishop, diligent in secular business without losing his 
ecclesiastical character, the friend and helper of the stainless king, 
and the well-remembered benefactor of his episcopal see. The date 
assigned by Sir H. Nicolas for Beckington’s birth, 1385, is shown 
by Mr. Williams to be too early; 1390 is a more probable date. 
The place of his birth was Beckington, a village near Frome, in 
Somerset, and as this gave him his name it is clear that his family 
was obscure. It does not appear how he found his way to Win- 
chester, but once there he attracted the favourable notice of the 
great founder, William of Wykeham, who, in the last year of his 
life, 1404, placed him on the foundation. In 1406 he was removed 
to New College, Oxford, and in 1408 obtained a fellowship there, 
which he held for twelve years. 

During Beckington’s time of residence, Oxford was suffering 
from Wycliffite and Lollard disputes, but it does not appear that he 
took any prominent part in them. That he was interested in the 
trouble which the university got into with Archbishop Arundel 
may be inferred from his having preserved in his ‘ Collection of Cor- 
respondence’ the servile letter addressed by the university to the 
archbishop. It is said both the king and the archbishop were 


1 A Journal by one of the Suite of Thomas Beckington, afterwards Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, &c. Edited by N. Harris Nicolas. London. 1828. 

2 Official Correspondence of Thomas Bekynton, Secretary to King Henry VI and 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. Edited by George Williams, B.D. 2 vols. (Rolls Series.) 
London. 1872. 
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indignant with Oxford for having obtained from Pope Boniface IX 
a bill of exemption from episcopal jurisdiction. This had been ob- 
tained in the time of Archbishop Courtenay, who had made himself 
extremely obnoxious to the university in which Wycliffe’s opinions 
were prevalent. It we: cow justly resented by Arundel, as an 
abnegation of the national character of the university ; and Oxford 
professed itself ready to abandon the privilege. 

By some means or other Beckington, during his residence at 
Oxford, attracted the attention and patronage of Humphrey, duke 
of Gloucester, who may be-said to have been the architect of his 
fortunes. In 1420 he resigned his fellowship and passed into the 
service of the duke as chancellor or secretary. Promotion began to 
flow in fast upon him. He obtained the rectory of St. Leonard’s, 
in Sussex, and the vicarage of Sutton Courtney, in Berks, and early 
in 1422 he was appointed archdeacon of Bucks. That Beckington 
had no intention of perferming very sedulously the duties of his 
archdeaconry may be ir ‘erred from a letter addressed by King 
Henry V to the pope praying that he may be dispensed from hold- 
ing visitations on account of the many arduous occupations in 
which he is engaged, which often take him a long distance away 
from his archdeaconry.* 

Other pieces of preferment followed, including the deanery of 
the court of arches, where he was associated with the famous 
William Lyndwode, the author of the ‘Provinciale.’ In con- 
junction with Lyndwode, the official of the court, and Thomas 
Brown, vicar-general of the archbishop, Beckington was employed 
in drawing up the form of law under which the Lollards were 
to be proceeded against. He presided at the examination of 
William Taylor, a priest of Oxford, and was present at his final 
examination by Archbishop Chichele, when he was delivered over 
to the secular arm. It is difficult to discover in the opinions 
attributed to Taylor anything deserving the sad fate to which he 
was brought. He appears to have rejected the worship of the 
saints, and to have been opposed, on Wycliffe’s theory, to the hold- 
ing of property by clerks. He also refused to accept the decrees of 
the council of Constance. To burn a man for these opinions was 
an extreme measure even in those days, and it may be hoped that 
Beckington had no special part in the matter. His familiarity 
with church law, gained in the arches court, no doubt recommended 
Archdeacon Beckington for the office of prolocutor of the convocation 
of Canterbury. We find him acting in this capacity in 1483, and 
again in 1434, when he was directed by the archbishop, in conjunc- 
tioh with some other clerks, to draw up in English the form known 
as the Great Curse, which was to be recited by all curates four times 
a year in their churches, and which appears to have been considered 


% Correspondence, ii. 
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a probable aid against the pestilence then prevalent in England. 
There is a curious letter to Beckington, when dean of arches, from 
William Grey, bishop of Lincoln, who is excessively indignant at 
being summoned to appear in the arches court about some matter 
in dispute on the very day that Beckington had been dining with 
him, and without any information as to the purport of the summons. 
The bishop writes in English in a very bad temper and threatens 
the dean of arches with reprisals. He is not to wonder ‘if I another 
day do as little favour to you in your jurisdiction, if it lie in my 
power, as it shall right well.’ As Beckington was an archdeacon 
in the bishop’s diocese, this threat was serious, and Beckington 
hastens to reply in a Latin letter, which is unnecessarily diffuse 
and humble in its apologies for the mere mistake of an official. 
When, however, the abbot of St. Albans wrote to him as an influ- 
ential person, in a fulsome fawning style, asking his aid for pro- 
curing a license from the crown for a grant in mortmain of certain 
manors to the abbey, Beckington’s reply is by no means courteous. 
He tells the abbot that his request is most objectionable and illegal, 
scolds him unmercifully for his bad Latin, taunts him with self-will 
and conceit, and makes no promise of aid.* That the license sought 
for by the abbot was ,ultimately obtained, as the documents in the 
appendix show, was probably not due to any intervention of Beck- 
ington.® 

It was to be expected that Beckington, as an accomplished 
jurist, would be employed in diplomatic work; and accordingly we 
find him in 1432 sent to France with others to negotiate a treaty 
of peace, his allowance being twenty shillings a day. He was, 
perhaps, at Arras in 1435, and he certainly took part in the im- 
portant embassy to Calais in 1439, which was headed by Cardinal 
Beaufort, and of which a journal has been published in the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Privy Council.’ But the most important embassy in 
which Beckington was employed is that of which we come now to 
speak. About 1487, or perhaps somewhat later, Beckington became 
the king’s secretary. ‘ For three or four years,’ writes Mr. Williams, 
‘he was, as we may gather from the dates of the letters in his 
“ Correspondence,” in close and constant attendance on his royal 
master, the companion of his travels in his frequent migrations 
from one residence to another, and at one time appointed his 
reader nearly every day.’ Beckington had written a learned work 
to prove the right of the king of England to the throne of France. 
No doubt we have the substance of the argument in Shakespeare’s 
‘Henry V,’ where the archbishop learnedly proves that, so far from 


* Correspondence, i. 109. 
5 Mr. Williams is of opinion that all this is pleasantry. 
® Correspondence, i. 115 sq., ii. 258 sq. ? Ibid., introduction, p. xxv. 
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the Salic law excluding the female from inheriting, the title of the 
then rulers of France was through the female.* By his legal 
knowledge, his political views, and his close intimacy with the king, 
Beckington was marked out as a fit agent in the delicate mission 
which Henry, in 1442, determined to send to the count of 
Armagnac. 

During the long minority of the king the English conquests in 
France were in constant peril, and it was most important that every 
method possible should be taken to strengthen and defend them. 
On the other hand the great princes of France were alarmed at the 
growing strength of the central power, and preferred the distant 
and feeble supremacy of England to the nearer and more dangerous 
power of the king of France. John, count of Armagnac, feeling 
himself in danger from the army of Charles VII, which was threa- 
tening Guienne, thought it good policy to seek a matrimonial 
alliance with the young king of England; and with this view he 
sent an embassy to England in May 1442 offering a marriage with 
whichever of his three daughters the king should prefer. Of these 
princesses we know that one was considered the most beautiful 
woman of her time, and probably the others were not far inferior ; 
but Henry, who accepted the alliance, unable to see and choose for 
himself among the three ladies, must needs send some persons in 
whom he could altogether confide to carry out the transaction. 
Accordingly he despatched Sir Robert Roos, one of his carvers, and 
Sir Edmund Hull, one of his esquires; and with them he joined 
his trusted secretary, Archdeacon Beckington. They were to proceed 
to Bordeaux, taking with them a skilful artist, and, after settling 
the preliminaries of the alliance, to despatch or bring to the king 
pictures of the young ladies, that he might make his choice.? A 
very full and interesting journal of this embassy, made, as is 
surmised, by one of Beckington’s chaplains,'® has been preserved. 

The envoys made a leisurely progress through the west of 
England to Plymouth, in the course of which Beckington visited 
his living of Sutton and<his native place, Beckington, ‘the only 
notice we find in his life of his connexion with either place.’!' 
At Wells Beckington halted to be installed in a prebend to 
which he had been presented three years before. The envoys 
left Plymouth on 10 July, and landed at Bordeaux on the 16th, 
where they were well received and hospitably entertained by the 

8 King Henry V, act i. se. ii. 
® The ladies were to be painted in ‘their kirtles simple, and their visages, like 
as ye see their stature, and their beauty, and colour of skin, and their countenances.’ 


This, says Sir H. Nicolas, ‘is perhaps the earliest notice ever discovered of portrait 
painting in this country’ (Introduction to Journal, p. ix). 

© A translation of it was published by Sir Harris Nicolas, and an accurate tran- 
script of the original is inserted in the appendix to Mr. Williams’s volumes. 

4 Introduction to Correspondence, p. xxxvi. 
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civil and ecclesiastical authorities. But the accounts they had 
to send back of the state of things were utterly disheartening. 
The French army was carrying all before it ; one town after another 
in Guienne was being captured. At Bordeaux there was sorrow and 
confusion. Even the portraits of the young princesses, though the 
envoys stayed till winter, could not be procured. The frost had 
congealed the artist’s colours, and only one portrait was finished. 
Beckington and his comrades, wearied out with waiting for the other 
portraits, at length determined to leave Bordeaux. They sailed on 
10 Jan. 1448, and reached Falmouth on 10 February. That the 
king was not dissatisfied with the part which his secretary had 
played in the affair the letter following will indicate. It will also 
serve as a good specimen of the humiliating manner in which a king 
of England was driven to exercise his ecclesiastical patronage :— 


King Henry VI to the College of Cardinals. Henry, by the grace of 
God king of England and France and lord of Ireland, to the most reverend 
fathers, after salutation in Christ the Saviour of all. When we lately 
perceived the most reverend and excellent father the archbishop of 
Canterbury to be seriously afflicted with the hard burden of decrepit age, 
and that in the course of nature he could not long survive, though we 
greatly desired his health, yet being bound to take care for our republic 
and provide against misfortunes, we had to consider anxiously concerning 
his successor. Having had much discussion and consideration about this, 
it has seemed to us on good ground not merely to be expedient, but abso- 
lutely necessary, that the reverend father the bishop of Bath, the chan- 
cellor of England, very dear to us on account of his merits, should be 
promoted to the metropolitical see after the departure of the aforesaid 
father, both on account of his wisdom, piety, and mild disposition, as also 
because in his office of chancellor he has long been versed in the highest 
matters, and has displayed the greatest industry and wisdom, and (a 
thing which is most difficult) has dealt so justly that he has been loved 
by all. We added to this that which ought to have no little weight with 
the see of Rome, that in these evil times he has shown constant faith and 
zeal for the most holy lord Eugenius, and his and your rights. On these 
grounds we sent as a special messenger to the most holy father the lord 
Vincent Clement, our well-trusted clerk, supplicating the most holy father 
that in such an event he would deign to assent to our wishes. We added also 
our affection and prayers for him who was then our well-beloved secretary 
and now the keeper of our privy seal, Master Thomas Bekyngton, a man 
for learning, experience, mildness, sobriety, and other virtues fitting a 
bishop especially distinguished, inasmuch as we greatly desired him to be 
promoted to the see of Salisbury, if the reverend father the bishop of 
Salisbury should be willing to be transferred to the see of Bath, but if not 
that he should be made bishop of Bath. To all these requests his holiness 
kindly consented to grant a favourable hearing. And as it has now come 
to pass that the good and pious father of Canterbury, to our great grief, 
has departed from this earthly life of sorrow to the country of heavenly 
joy, we have thought it well to signify to your sacred college the joint 
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intention of the most holy father Eugenius and our own, earnestly praying 
you that you would unite with us in a kind readiness to forward these our 
desires ; and, inasmuch as the bishop of Salisbury is at the present time 
unwilling to be translated, as he has clearly informed us, that you would 
be ready to further the appointment of the said Thomas Beckington to 
the church of Bath, from which diocese he sprang, and where he is most 
able and most bound to do good. The said Vincent will most fully 
explain to your reverences all the circumstances of the case.'? 


The king’s humble request was granted. The pope nominated, 
the cardinals did not oppose, and Beckington became bishop of 
Bath and Wells. He had powerful friends at the papal court, with 
whom he had long kept up a correspondence,'* and some valuable 
presents had been despatched by him to persons of influence there, 
to cause them to keep him pleasantly in mind. It would seem 
that he did not feel at all sure that the king’s nomination would 
suffice, so many under-currents were at work at Rome, and so much 
power belonged to bribes. The bribery system, indeed, was likely 
to cost Beckington dear, for his friends, immediately on hearing of 
the death of Chichele, had bribed the cardinals to agree to his pro- 
motion to Salisbury. Bishop Aiscough, however, would not move, 
and then arose the serious question, would they require another 
administration of bribes for Bath and Wells? A royal letter to 
the king's proctor, 


probably written by Beckington himself, sets forth the perplexing 
dilemma and the embarrassment which might ensue in sufficiently pathetic 
terms. ‘For if these moneys so laid out by you cannot be converted into 
the firstfruits of Bath, as reason and conscience dictate, it is evident that 
our said clerk, owing to that too great haste of yours, after and above 
those very large expenses which he has already borne in our embassy, will 
be by no means able to bear that loss, but we hope that if you take pains 
those holy and devout fathers will by no means wish to retain what our 
said clerk has laid out to no purpose, and which cannot be retained with 
a safe conscience by any of those who have received it.’ '4 


We may hope that Beckington was not obliged to contribute 
another set of bribes, but at any rate on 13 Oct. 1453 he was 
consecrated to the see of Bath and Wells in the old collegiate 
church of Eton; and there on the same day Beckington cele- 
brated his first mass in pontificalibus in the new church, not yet 
half built, in a tent erected over the place where the royal founder 
had laid the first stone; and in the unfinished college buildings he 
held his inaugural banquet. 

The early history of Eton, the troubles with the first provost of 
King’s College, Cambridge, William Millington, who was deposed 

Correspondence, ii. 75. 

8 A fortnight after Chichele’s death we find Beckington writing to the secretary; 


the chamberlain, and Angelo Gattola to exercise their influence with the pope for his 
promotion (Introduction, p. xliii). 4 Introduction, p. xliv. 
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for refusing to take an oath to observe the statutes,” occupy a 
large space in the ‘ Correspondence.’ The eagerness of the king to 
obtain the fullest indulgences for Eton from the pope, and the 
difficulty he had in obtaining all that he wanted, are narrated at 
wearisome length. A more genuine interest belongs to the corre- 
spondence between William Millington and the bishop, which has 
some lively sallies. The discarded provost begins by saying, ‘ There 
are many people who do good actions, but yet do not perform what 
they are specially bound to do.’ The bishop was no doubt a gene- 
rous man, but he was inclined to be so at other people’s expense. 
The provost himself had been robbed by him of a benefice worth one 
hundred pounds a year. The king now laments this ; the bishop, he 
fears, will rue it hereafter. The bishop replies indignantly. Mil- 
lington was the only one of the society of King’s who refused to 
swear to observe the statutes. The commissioners, the duke of 
Suffolk, the bishops of Lincoln, Salisbury, and Norwich, and himself 
removed him. Never had he met with such an obstinate creature. 
It was not a benefice but an office of which he was deprived. As 
to his threats and insinuations, he despises them. The ex-provost 
now thinks he has him ata disadvantage. ‘See,’ he says, ‘ how your 
memory fails you. You talk ofa duke of Suffolk.’ There was no duke 
of Suffolk at that time. The bishop’s letter was full of false state- 
ments. As to his being an obstinate creature, the only reason why 
he would not accept the statutes was that he had previously sworn 
to obey the chancellor of the university, and the statutes of King’s 
rejected his authority. He also objected to the regulations for 
choosing the scholars of Eton. He again repeats that the provost- 
ship is a benefice of which the bishop has robbed him. The bishop 
answers scornfully that he has read his long yarn (telam); he 
shows the absurdity of charging him with falsehood because he had 
spoken of a duke of Suffolk when that nobleman was at the time 
only an earl. Do we not ordinarily, in speaking of the events of 
the life of any person, denominate him by the title which he reaches 
at last? He is quite in error about the ‘benefice.’ He exhorts 
him seriously to amend his ways.'® The ‘Correspondence’ shows us 
the bishop as possessed of plenty of spirit and inclined to be a little 
sharp and severe. 

This characteristic comes out, perhaps, more strongly in his 
correspondence as bishop of Bath and Wells with the abbot of 
Glastonbury. So great a man as the abbot of Glastonbury, in 
some respects the premier abbot .of England, was likely to be a 
troublesome neighbour to the bishop of the see only a few miles 
distant, a man scarcely greater than himself in wealth and power, 


15 A full account of the visitation of King’s is to be found in Bishop Alnwick’s 
register, to which Mr. Williams does not appear to have referred. 
16 Correspondence, ii. 157-174. 
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who nevertheless claimed visitatorial authority over him. ‘The 
relations of the bishops to the abbey,’ says Mr. Williams, ‘ were 
never more cordial than those of an armed truce in which they 
were mutually watching for encroachments on their several. pre- 
rogatives.’!” 

Like all the rest of his order Abbot Nicholas Frome hated above 
all things an episcopal visitation. But this the bishop determined 
to hold almost immediately after his consecration, and to hold, as ap- 
pears, not personally, but by John Bernard, canon of Wells, his vicar- 
general in spirituals. The abbot, now ninety years of age, had no 
doubt shown his dislike of the proceeding, especially when he under- 
stood that the visitation was continued and prorogued but not com- 
pleted. Upon this the bishop writes to him somewhat sharply, ‘I 
am astonished, dear brother, at what I have heard of you. I see 
that my good intentions are misinterpreted ; I desire only your good. 
I have been a good friend to you in the past, and if any are trying 
to sow ill-will between us I wish they were cut off. I send to you 
my chancellor, whom I require you to listen to with patience.’ The 
abbot replies that he is very old and has lost his sight. He finds in 
Scripture many examples of merciful restorations and cures, as by 
the good shepherd, the good Samaritan, the father of the prodigal 
son. These constant visitations, therefore, ought to have removed 
all scandals and to have effected a cure. If they have not done so 
he can only look to God for help, and remember that it is his own 
most special duty to attend to the curing of evils. He will defend 
the rights of the church with the aid of his chapter. A certain 
sarcastic tone in this letter no doubt angered the bishop, and he 
replied somewhat severely.'* He is sorry to hear of the abbot’s 
blindness, and hopes that it does not affect the sight of his mind. 
Delay is often necessary, and not always a matter for complaint. 
The abbot as his inferior is not to judge one who is in authority 
over him. He fears that the abbot cherishes anger and hatred 
towards him. The abbot says it is his business to ‘ treat’ diseases. 
He himself desires not only to ‘ treat’ but to‘ heal.’ He hopes the 
angel of good counsel will be present with him. All just rights of 
his church he is ready to defend, and if his officials have been in 
any way to blame it shall be looked to.’ 

The bishop, desiring to uphold good discipline in his diocese, was 
not inclined to shrink from attacking either a mitred abbot of great 
power and authority, or a high and proud nobleman the head of an 
important faction in the state. To this his letter to Edmund, duke 
of Somerset, bears witness. The duke’s dependents had, it seems, 


17 Introduction, p. xlvii. 

18 We cannot see that Mr. Williams is right in describing his reply as one that 
‘nothing could justify.’ 

9 Correspondence, i. 258-263. 
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been guilty of extraordinary outrages, which the bishop thus 
describes :— 


Certain tenants of yours at Sherborne, and others inhabiting your 
town of Langport, as men lawless, neither dreading God nor living after 
the laws of holy church, without any priest or clerk, presume to do 
sacraments of the church, as in burying the dead, and will not suffer the 
curate which under God and me hath cure of their souls to do divine 
service, or to minister unto them any of the sacraments of the church, 
nor any of my ministers or officers to do any correction of their trespasses 
in salvation of their souls. They beat also and vex the poor people 
dwelling thereabout, as well my servants as others, so that in places 
where they are there dare none of them come for fear of losing their-lives. 
Many other offences and damnable deeds they use and do that it is grievous 
and sorrowful to hear. 


They do all this relying on the authority of the duke. But the 
bishop calls upon him as ‘ God’s knight,’ and for his ‘own duty and 
true acquittal which he owes to God and his church,’ to abate these 
disorders. As the duke’s ‘priest and bedeman’ he thinks himself 
bound to inform him before he proceeds to the correction of these 
misdoings, that he may not ‘offend the virtue of humility or patience,’ 
and also that he may have ‘some manner of understanding and 
feeling’ of his ‘ blessed disposition.’*° Some years after this the 
bishop addresses Henry, duke of Somerset, the son of Duke Edmund, 
who, it seems, had been prejudiced against the bishop by some false 
reports of words that the bishop had spoken against him. He denies 
the truth of these reports and expresses his regard for the duke, but 
at the same time he has a word of reproof to say to him. 


My lord, it hath not been seen in my days such rule and governance 
as lately hath been and still is in the church of Beckington in my diocese, 
which by no power of the Church, but by force and strong hand, is now 
held and occupied by favour and supporting, as is said of your highness. 
In the name of God, if so it be withdraw your hand from such govern- 
ance, and remember you of the promise you have made to the church, and 
suffer such matters as belong to the determination of the church to be 
determined by rightful process of the law that belongeth thereto.*! 


Beckington was not only a skilful lawyer and diplomatist, and a 
vigorous administrator of his diocese, but he was also a man of 
profuse liberality, carefully directed to produce the most valuable 
results. Before specifying his great benefactions to his see we 
would mention a gift which he made in Oxford, which was of singular 
use and profit. Richard Fleming, bishop of Lincoln, who had been 
a favourer of Lollard opinions in his earlier days, when bishop 
changed his views and determined to combat these opinions to the 
utmost. Towards the end of his episcopate he attempted to found, 
by the- union of several halls in Oxford, a college of theologians 


*® Correspondence, ii. 840. _ ® Ibid, ii, 342. 
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whose especial work it should be to combat the Lollard teach- 
ing. But the work did not advance very rapidly, owing to want of 
funds. It was then that Beckington came to the rescue with a 
present of 200/., a considerable sum in those days, which was 
entrusted to the hands of Dr. Forrest, dean of Wells, to be expended 
in the most useful way on the new buildings. This is supposed to 
have been the source from which the rector’s house at Lincoln 
College was built, and Beckington’s rebus, the flaming beacon and 
the ton, on the south wall of the building, commemorates the 
benefaction. A more substantial recognition of Beckington’s aid 
was made by the second founder, Archbishop Rotherham, since in 
his statutes he ordained that one fellow of the new college should 
be chosen from Beckington’s diocese, and that even if straitened 
means should oblige the diminution of the fellows to three still the 
Bath and Wells fellow should always be one of them. 

But it was at Wells that the bishop most displayed his liberal 
disposition. ‘So long,’ says Sir Harris Nicolas, ‘as one stone of 
his cathedral remains, so long must his memory, his taste, and his 
liberality be held in veneration. It has been happily conjectured 
that he imbibed his love and perhaps skill in architecture from his 
first patron, William of Wykeham, from whom Bishop Waynflete 
likewise acquired his knowledge of that science.’ *? The bishop had 
a devoted friend and panegyrist in Thomas Chaundler, a native of 
Wells, first warden of Winchester, then warden of New College and 
chancellor of Oxford. Chaundler was indebted to the bishop for 
many favours; he was chancellor of Wells and had lived with 
Beckington in close friendship for many years. He applied himself 
with elabora*» zeal to the glorification of his friend, and in a manu- 
script described by Mr. Williams, which contains a sacred drama, 
several very striking illustrations, and some letters referring to the 
bishop’s kind actions, does his best to raise him to the highest 


pinnacle of glory. He thus alludes to Beckington’s benefaction to 
Wells :— 


This man by his sole industry and disbursements raised this city to 
its present state of splendour, strengthening the church in the strongest 
manner with gates, towers, and walls, and building the palace in which 
he lives, with other edifices, in the most sumptuous style, so that he not 


only merits to be called the founder, but more deservedly the grace and 
ornament of the church.”* 


Mr. Williams’s estimate is more moderate :— 


Although his princely munificence during his lifetime in rebuilding 
the episcopal palace at Wells is described in language which the indisput- 
able architectural evidence of the building itself proves to be very much 
exaggerated, yet there was not one of all the medieval occupants of 

* Beckington’s Journal, Introduction, p. lvii. 
* Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. quoted by Six H. Nicolas, 1. ix. 
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that see who left so distinct a mark on the cathedral city, or conferred so 
lasting a service on its inhabitants. His well-known canting device is 
conspicuous on the gateways of the palace and the close, and on one of 
the walks of the cloister; and the public conduit and fountain, which for 
four centuries have supplied the town with water, have preserved his 
name in the grateful memory of successive generations. The close of the 
vicars choral, one of the most perfect and interesting specimens of the 
domestic architecture of the fifteenth century, was also his work. He 
built also fifteen tenements on the north side of the market-place, which 


were designed as a perpetual endowment of his chantry, erected on the 
south side of the high altar of the cathedral. 


The bishop’s benefactions were continued in his will, in which 
not a single bequest occurs to any member of his family, but lavish 
benefactions to Wells, New College, Winchester, St. Katherine’s 
in London, and the church of Sutton Courtney, which, indeed, had 
not been indebted to him for many ministrations during his lifetime. 
There are numerous other benefactions, evidencing a thoughtful 
care for his friends and dependents. 

The latter years of Bishop Beckington’s life must have been 
saddened by the reverses and death of his kind patron and friend 
King Henry VI. We find that the license to exempt him from at- 
tending parliament, on account of ageand infirmities, granted by King 
Henry was renewed by Edward IV, perhaps an indication that he was 
not out of favour with the new dynasty. Beckington died 14 Jan. 
1465, and was buried in what Godwin describes as a goodly tomb, 
built by himself in his lifetime. The device of the emaciated figure 
or skeleton, which also appears in the almost contemporary tomb 
of Bishop Fleming in Lincoln Cathedral, can hardly be regarded 
as adding to the beauty of what is otherwise a remarkable monu- 
ment. But the grace of the work and that of the monumental 
chapel are worthy of the great prelate whose memory they preserve. 
In an age the very worst probably of all periods of the English 
church for the character of the bishops, when the popular feeling 
against them was so strong that they constantly went in peril of 
their lives, no scandal is recorded of Bishop Beckington, and 
nothing is to be found against him in that severe arraignment of 
the churchmen of his day, Thomas Gascoigne’s ‘ Book of Truth.’ * 
He was not a sainted churchman, but markedly a man of affairs, 
and of a keen, somewhat sharp spirit, but, says Mr. Williams, 


he was essentially one whose worst faults and foibles came to the 
surface; a man apparently of transparent simplicity of mind, without 
any pretension to superior sanctity; of strong feelings, which he did not 
attempt to control, but susceptible also of strong affections ; and, while 
mercilessly severe to those who provoked his wrath on either public or 


*4 Introduction to Correspondence, p. lvi. 
2 See Loci e Libro Veritatis, ed. by J. E. Thorold Rogers. 
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private grounds, capable of unbending in playful pleasantry in the un- 
restricted intercourse of private friendship.”® 


Beckington’s memory has no doubt suffered from the profuse and 
indiscriminate laudation bestowed upon him by Chaundler in his 
life in ‘ Anglia Sacra.’ ‘ There is,’ says Sir H. Nicolas, ‘an unnatural 
glare about his painting, which justifies a suspicion as to the strict 
fidelity of the likeness.’ *” 

In Beckington’s ‘ Correspondence ’ are printed a number of letters 
from King Henry VI to Pope Eugenius IV, which approach the pope 
with a great servility of tone, humbly praying for promotion for 
some divine whom the king desires to honour, but whom he is 
powerless to help except through the pope. Nor does this represent 
the extent of the royal humiliation. Not only does the king suppli- 
cate the pope in pathetic tones, but he supplicates the cardinals to 
influence him, and further still he supplicates the prominent divines 
to influence the cardinals. As an example we take the king’s letter 
to Zano, bishop of Bayeux. ‘ We have often,’ it begins, applied for a 
certain favour from the pope without effect ; 


but because we doubt not that your paternity has great influence with 
the reverend father in Christ and our most dear friend the cardinal of 
Placentia, we ask your paternity to be kind enough to make use of earnest 
requests and influence with that most reverend father in such a way that 
our supplications, so often made, may now at length, though very late, be 
admitted to the favour of a hearing, in doing which you will greatly 
oblige us.”* 


The pope was by no means inclined to listen to the king’s 
recommendations. In almost every letter there are complaints of his 
neglect and contemptuous treatment of the king’s wishes. They are 
therefore urged again and again with a persistence that does honour 
to the king’s kindness, if it does not give us a high opinion of his self- 
respect. Sometimes we feel that the king is showing a wise discrimi- 
nation in the names he selects for promotion, as when he presses the 
claim of the illustrious canonist William Lyndwode for advancement 
to the see of Hereford, a see ‘ situated on the confines of England and 
among a ferocious and uncivilised people.’ Lyndwode is described 
as ‘a man of eminent knowledge, and of well-approved and most 
pure life; of great wisdom and experience in business—a man, in 
fine, so chaste, honest, and inflexibly just that wherever he goes 
he purifies all things by the integrity of his life, being utterly free 
from all underhand practices.’ ** A recommendation of another 
character was pressed by the king with extraordinary earnestness, 
but nevertheless seems to have been a gross abuse. This was his 
request that Louis of Luxemburg, archbishop of Rouen, might be 


26 Introduction to Correspondence, p. lvi. 27 Journal, Introduction, p. lxv. 
28 Correspondence, i. 14. % Ibid. i. 2. 
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allowed to hold the see of Ely in commendam, on account of the 
great losses which he had experienced in the French war and his 
constant fidelity to the king’s cause. It appears that the see of 
Ely had then been long vacant, and the king seems to have been of 
the opinion that no great harm would ensue if it dispensed with a 
bishop altogether. Its revenues were large and its spiritual charge 
small, and it would be a most convenient appanage to the impover- 
ished see of Rouen, which had been grievously despoiled both in 
spirituals and temporals. The interloper did in fact enjoy the 
revenues of Ely for some six years. It is not likely that the claims 
of Ely pressed much upon the mind of Pope Eugenius. The acts 
of which this pope was guilty were sometimes too much even for 
his humble servant and bedesman King Henry VI. The king, who 
was really zealous for the good of the church, and of a pure and 
virtuous mind, was greatly exercised at an outrageous appointment 
made by the pope, who had actually nominated as abbot of 
St. Severus a youth of sixteen, a secular, and with no intention of 
taking orders—in fact, canonically disqualified—and who was 
appointed to this important post merely because he was a son of the 
count of Longueville. The abbey being within his dominions, the 
king determined to refuse to allow the appointment. ‘ We, indeed, 
he says, ‘ will not offend the divine majesty by giving either aid or 
assent to such an appointment.’ * 

These letters give a vivid picture of King Henry’s constant 
solicitude and zeal for the interests of the church. The state of 
the church in those troublous ¢imes caused many a pang to the 
devout spirit of the king, and in especial he was grieved at the 
lamentable state of the universities. He writes to the convocation 
of Canterbury — 


It is now publicly said that unless we choose to succour our universi- 
ties both of them are likely to fall into extreme desolation. The number 
of students in them is greatly diminished, as indeed there is none, or 
scarcely any, gain or advantage to be hoped for from study. The only 
way we can think of pouring oil into the almost extinguished lamps is by 
causing them to have some better provision made for them from the 
patrimony of the church. The Lord in the Gospel gave his vine—that is, 
the catholic church—to be tended by learned and skilful husbandmen, so 
that we feel ashamed to see so many learned men as are to be found in 
our universities growing old without any promotion or any fruit of their 
studies. On this ground we exhort your fatherhoods and require of you 
that you should take effectual measures for the promotion of those who 
are graduates, and of those about to become so. By so doing you shall 
deserve well of the Lord of the vineyard and of us.*! 


The devoted son of the pope had to bear a good many rebuffs 
and neglects from his spiritual father. Thus the king earnestly 
* Correspondence, i. 25. 3 Tid. i. 56. 
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sued for the canonisation of St. Osmund, bishop of Salisbury ; but 
the matter was allowed to drop, and the king writes that he had 
been grievously astonished that since the time of his writing he 
had heard nothing of any progress in the business. St. Osmund 
did finally obtain the honour of beatification ; but the petition for 
another still more distinguished man never took effect. Henry 
prayed for the canonisation of the ‘holy and most devoted to God 
King Alfred, who was the first monarch of the illustrious kingdom 
of England, and by whom both in life and in death God, who is to 
be admired in his saints, deigned to work certain miracles.’ 

It is curious to compare these laudatory words with the furious 
invective to which the orthodox king gives utterance against that 
mysterious person Peter Payne, alias Clerk, a leading Lollard and 
religious revolutionist. It seems that the unfortunate Peter Payne 
had been captured in Bohemia, and the king writes to beg Pope 
Eugenius to take him in hand and to have him sent to the council 
of Florence for judgment. He describes him as a ‘ cruel and savage 
beast, excelling all living men in his enmity to the faith and to the 
orthodox church, who by his pestiferous and virulent teaching has 
intoxicated many nations and innumerable people, who has burnt, 
overthrown, destroyed, and profaned a vast number of monasteries, 
churches, altars, religious places, in his impiety.’ He would gladly 
have had him punished in England, where he ‘would perhaps 
have corrupted a great part of the land had not the arm of 
royal power, extended against him, driven him to flight, after 
long lurking in caves and dens, and escaping through woods and 
secret places;’ but this being impracticable, he earnestly hopes that 
the pope will see him safely conveyed to the council, where no 
doubt the king trusted that he might meet the fate which the 
council of Constance meted out to John Hus and Jerome of Prague. 
The earnest devotion of King Henry VI to the church and its 
interests is well illustrated in these letters. Whether he is writing 
in indignant tones to the council of Basle, censuring them for the 
opposition to the pope, or congratulating Eugenius in extravagant 
terms on the supposed reduction of the Greeks to his obedience, or 
busying himeelf with abating the scandals in English monasteries, 
or recommending some favoured clerk for promotion, he is still 
animated ‘by the zeal of filial devotion, reverence, and affection, 
in which, following the example of his progenitors, as an ever devout 
son of the church he embraces ever with closest affection all who 
give themselves to the task of serving her.’*? For such a king, 
with such ends and aims, the clear head, strong sense, ready pen, 
and religious devotion of such a secretary as Thomas Beckington 
must have been of the highest value. 

Grorce G. Perry. 
= Correspondence, ii. 54, 





The City of York im the 
Szxteenth Century 


sy municipal history of York during the sixteenth century 

lies embedded in twenty volumes of corporation minutes, 
somewhat jealously guarded by the city’s council. These differ 
considerably in size, in interest, and in legibility. The writers lay 
no claim to style; still there is a certain quaint simplicity in the 
terse entries, which is attractive. Kings seem to have vied with 
each other in loading the northern capital with favours. The 
earliest charter is one of Henry II, without date. It grants to 
the citizens of York all their liberties, laws, and customs, their 
gild merchant and houses in England and Normandy as the same 
were held in the time of Henry I. It is possible that the pre- 
sence in York of a colony of Jews may have had something to do 
with the readiness with which the charters were granted, for the 
Jews were the only money-lenders of the period, and liberties were 
very often costly luxuries. A charter of Richard I granted to the 
people of York exemption from all kinds of toll, lastage, wreck, 
pontage, passage, and from all customs in England and Normandy 
and parts beyond the sea.'' John confirmed these two charters, and 
in return for a fee-farm rent of 160/. granted the city of York, with 
its liberties, to the citizens.* Edward II authorised the mayor to 
hold a court of pleas, a privilege which Henry III was the first to 
grant,? and placed under the control of the citizens the assize of 
bread and beer, the keeping and assaying of weights and measures, 
and the various duties performed by the market keeper, together 
with the power of summarily punishing offenders.‘ 

Richard II gave to the mayor and twelve aldermen the powers 
of justices of the peace, free from all interference of the justices of 
the peace for the ridings of the county.’ Later he constituted 

' Stubbs, Select Charters, p. 312. 2 Ibid. 
* 36, 40, and 46 Hen. III. * 5 and 10 Edw. IT. 
* 16 Rich. IL. 
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York a county by itself, and directed that the city and commonalty 
should choose two sheriffs to hold courts from month to 
month instead of the shire bailiffs, who were royal nominees.® 
Henry IV7 and Henry VI* also granted important privileges to 
the favoured city. But it was Edward IV, the citizen king 
who placed the municipal government on a distinctly democratic 
basis. He ordered that the craftsmen of the trades of York should 
name two aldermen, from whom the council should elect the mayor ; ° 
and later he directed that all the citizens were to assemble and 
choose a mayor from among the aldermen.” The direct participa- 


YORK ¥n rue XVI CENTURY. 
_ (Spelling of Names modernized.) 


tion of the people in the elections was not a success when the 
Tudors came to the throne ; turbulence and lawlessness reigned in 
York, where Richard III had always been popular. An insurrection 
early in the reign of Henry VII was suppressed with difficulty. In 
1504, at the election of the lord mayor for the ensuing year, the 
people rushed en masse to the gildhall with a bill of a series of 
articles which they declared stood within the common law. They 
refused to proceed to the election until ‘the maier & presens 
graunted them all theyr askyngs and desyres and also of theyr 
* 19 Rich. II. 7 1,7, and 9 Hen. IV. 


8 27 Hen. VI. ® Royal Patent, 4 Edw. IV. 
© Royal Patent, 13 Edward IV. Cf. Drake, Zboracum, p. 185, folio edition. 
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further mynde caused theym to put the seale of office of marialtie 
unto the said pauper bill.’ Although they were not quite satisfied 
that the mayor and his brethren intended to carry out the articles, 
they consented to disperse, but night seems to have brought counsel, 
for when, on the following day, the feast of St. Blaise, the mayor, 
Sir Thomas Jameson, proceeded to take his oath of office, 


right fewe of theym held up theyr hands . . . and when he and the aldermen 
would have departed forth of the Comon hall unto theyr dyner diverse 
riotouse persons went into the Comon hall dore and shute it and kept it 
stoken unto ye tyme ye maier of nowe sworne had sette his signett unto 
theyr pauper bill of diverse articles presented on Saynt Mary day last.!' 


But the insurgents’ triumph was short-lived ; a later entry shows 
that the king’s help was invoked: a messenger was despatched 
with letters of privy seal, containing the names of sixteen of the 
insurgents, who were to be sent at once to London to be tried 
before the archbishop and chancellor. In an abject letter, written 
shortly after their arrival in London, the prisoners strongly urged 
‘their marsters and sersors of all ye craffts’ among whom the dis- 
turbance had originated ‘ to be of good demenor anenst the maier,’ 
and a letter from Henry VII shows that submission was their best 
policy. ‘ We have in suche wise provided for ye condigne punition 


of ye residue of ye prisonners which have appeared before us as may 
bee to ye fearfull example of all other sembleby toffende here- 
after.’'? By April the town seems to have settled down to its 
ordinary state of quietude, for the archbishop, writing from Cawood, 
says— 


Consideryng yt all ye complaynts comynnalties be subdued to your 
obediaunce I wold advyse you some deall rather to be moved to pitie than 
to any waies of rigor wherefore ye shall doo well to put at liberte uppon 
suffycent suretie for kepyng the peace and for ye apperaunce such persons 
as be in prison serssors and all others persons yat ye thynketh deserve 
and by recognisaunce shall bynd every of theym in x li: and 11 suerties. 


Still the sympathies of the archbishop were not entirely on the 
side of the stronger party, as appears clearly from a later paragraph 
in the letter :— 


. and yeruppon to call afore you and yo" brethern all ye sersors com- 
mandyng them for so myche as ye intende due justice and indeferency to 
be mynstred unto theym and to every of theym and bycause of ye hay- 
nouse complaints maid afore my lorde chancelor me & other lords of ye 
Counsaill to assemble ye companeys of their crafftes severally by theym- 
selves and to examyne every of thayr compayne who hath cause to com- 
plane and woll putt up any billes and whenne thay have so doone then 


 ¢ York Corp. Min.’ 19 Hen. VII, ix. f. 12. 
2 Ibid 19 Hen. VII, ix. f. 14. 
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the said sersors to put in writtyng the names of the complaynents and 
present the same unto you, whar uppon my advyse of yo" brethern thenne 
shall do weall to assigne theym a day to bring in ye billes of complainte 
and at suche season ye see all thayr billes be brought affore you and no 
more to be brought in after them ye may devise an ordor yt ye parties 
compleynned upon may have copy of the billes object ageinste theym to 
thintent they may mak answer, accordyngly shewyng that for a moor 
dewe order to be had ye woll desyre me and my lord of Duresme to be 
present whenne ye shall determyne in thayr causes specally that we 
bothe beinge of ye Kyngs counceills may be privey to suche indifferency as 
shalbe mynstered to the said complaynants at the day that shalbe ap- 


poynted soo that we may make reporte to ye Kings grace of yo™ demeano* 
in that behalfe. 


Cawood the xiii day of Aprill 


Yours 


J. Epor,'® 
Thomas Savage. 


The commons seem to have had a salutary lesson, for, in spite of 
episcopal sympathy, for the next twelve years the records give no 
account of similar risings. But in 1517 a dispute arose with regard 
to the election of aldermen, on the death of John Shaw. ‘Great 
variaunce controv’sie trowble & debate’ arose as to his successor. 
The quarrel waxed so hot that riots ensued, and several of the 
aldermen, citizens, and commonalty were indicted in the court of 
chancery ; one, William Neleson, possibly the ringleader, was com- 
mitted to the Fleet. In the meantime the death of another alderman 
forced Henry VIII to appoint a commission to look into the matter. 
The abbot of St. Mary’s and Lord Latymer were at the head of the 
commission. They ordered that the two aldermen chosen, John 
Norman and William Cure, should be set on one side, and ‘ two 
other substantiall and discretous sones put in theyr romes.’ The 
people, regardless of the order, chose the same two again, and 
brought matters to a climax by electing William Neleson, the 
prisoner in the Fleet, to be their mayor.. In an extremely charac- 
teristic letter Henry expresses his anger at their action, ‘ which is 
to us gret mervaylle & dyspleasor that ye wold thus do, and moche 
the more bycause ye knowe that the said Will™ beyng prisoner is 
no conveynent person to be putt in that rome.’ He ordered John 
Doghson to be elected mayor at once, ‘as ye wold abyde our grete 
dyspleasor and answer therefore unto us at your uttermost peryll,’ 
and threatened, unless immediate attention were paid to his orders, 
for their ‘mysdemeanors and abusyng of the franchises to send 
justices in eyre to execute the lawes in the said citie.’'* Wolsey, 
too, wrote a letter of remonstrance. The people of York gave way, 
and expressed their sorrow thus: 


8 «York Corp. Min.’ i9 Hen. VII, ix. f. 16. ™ Tbid.’8 Hen. VIII, ix. f. 89. 
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We be ryght sorry inwardly in our hearts and utterly determined in 
our mynds yat from hensforth not to do yat thyng that shalbe dyspleasor 
to his highenes ne yor grace besechyng yor grace in the moste humble 
manner to be merci[?] unto his highenes to pardon us.'® 


These constant disturbances led to the charter of Henry VIII, by 
which the government of the city was intrusted to the mayor, sheriffs, 
aldermen, and a common council. This last-named body consisted 
of two members chosen from each of the thirteen principal crafts, 
and one from each of the fifteen inferior crafts. These men, together 
with the oldest searchers from each craft, were to form a nominating 
council, who annually chose three aldermen, from whom the mayor, 
sheriffs, and aldermen elected a mayor for the ensuing year. 
The plan worked well so long as the crafts did not fluctuate much 
in prosperity, but the seeds of discord were there, and in the early 
years of Elizabeth’s reign York was again in a great ferment about 
the question of elections. A petition was presented to the lord 
mayor. 


Whereas the xiv crafts and xv crafts named in the charter hath 
voyces for the elecuton of the Mayor & Sheryffes and certayne of the 
said occupation be decayed so that there is none of theym to have voyces 
our desyre is that for such occupatons as is decayed that so many other at 
the renewyng of the charter may be putte in the charter to have voyces. 


Several other articles were presented at the same time, none of 
which seems unreasonable. 


We the said comon council and other comonars of our humble 
seute desyre your lord and worshypfulle brethren with other your lord- 
shippes counsell to have nowe reformation had for 40 li: that Girdlyngton 
did gyve to the comons and freemen of this citie and for that cause that 
if any freeman will desyre to borowe of the same money upon they. ar 
pledged not to be denyed so that all the same money may be used always 
according to the Girdlyngton will. 

Also we desyre that from hensforth nothyng to be lette that belongeth 
to the comons but that all the comons before maye have knowledge of it, 
that it may be lette for the moste wallowe for the profit of the cittie of 
that thing that the comons may forbeare and nothing to be allowed that 
belongeth to the comons but that that is sealed with the comon seale and 
for this we desire youe of your goodnes nowe that this may be enacted. 

Also we desyre that our mylners shall not take no mowter at all but 
one penny for a bushell of hard corne and for malt 11¢ a Quarter & not 
above as was used when the corne was better cheape and soo the same we 
desyre reformaton. 


Miles Cook, in the name of the rest of the common council, 
required them to be at once ratified ; but the lord mayor answered, 
with what must have seemed to the eager democratic reformer 


18 ¢ York Corp. Min.’ 8 Hen. VIII, f. 9. 
16 9 Hen. VIII; cf. Gross, Gild Merchant, i. 111; Drake, Eboracum, p. 184. 
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criminal nonchalance, that ‘ he and his brothern at tyme convenyent 
would peruse the said articles and would establish the same as much 
as reason were.’ Miles Cook, however, refused to proceed to the 
election unless the said articles were first enacted, 


whereupon in avoydyng further clamot of the reste of the Comons 
they gave them faire wordes wellyng the common clerke to make assem- 
blant to enter them as confirmed and stablisshed and that done proceeded 
all in peaceable manner to the electon of the mayor as is abovesaid. 


When they learned how they had been tricked, they sent two 
of their number to demand that their articles should be confirmed 
and enacted. The mayor temporised and said 


he and his bretheren would deliberate and examyne their sayd requests 
and as they saw cause would agree the stabblishment of the same, and 
that they of the common counsel should not appoynt them theyr tyme, 
when nor in what wise they should order such matters. 


The common council were forced to content themselves with 
this evasive answer, but later ‘beyng put in remembrance of their 
dewtie and obedyens they in ryght humble wyse beseched my seyd 
1. mayor at his pleasor to appoynt a day when he would have 
his assemblie.’ '7 He consented, and passed all their requests. The 
rearrangement of the representative trades after this revolt gives us 
a clue to their number and relative prosperity. 


The fourteen crafts which sent two representatives each to the com- 
mon council were the merchants, mercers, drapers, grocermen, gold- 
smythes, dyers, skynners, barbers, fysshemongers, taillers, vyntners, 
joynars, glasiers. The fifteen less important crafts were, hosiers, inholders, 
vestment makers wax chandlers, howers, wevers, walkers, ironmongers, 
sadlers, masons, bakers, bochers, glovers, pewtherers, armorers. These 
underwriten have no voyces at the electon of the mayor, aldermen and 
sheriffs, tapilars, tannars, cordwers, potters, sheremen, cappers, cowpers, 
gyrdlers, pynners, maryners, spoeryers, fyshers, cooks, mylners, fletchers, 
tylers, paynters, bookbynders, parchmentmakers, cardmakers, mynstrelles, 
cortwrights, salmakers, turners, ropers, pattanmakers, fownderers, tyle- 


makers, cureyers, haters, plomers, bottlmakers, horners, fedder beddmakers, 
cobblers, stringers, laborers.'* 


Another turbulent council meeting led to the reform of the 
manner of voting. In 1564 the archbishop, Thomas Young, de- 
manded the lease of a piece of land. The matter was discussed 


somewhat hotly, and when the mayor referred the affair to the 
common council they 


so differently answered the part crying all, all, and the others holding 
theyr peace that it was not well known whether the more part assented 
yereto or desclymeth and yerefore it was devysed by the said lord mayor, 
Mr recorder and worshippful presens that the said Comons in quyet 


7 «York Corp. Min.’ 5 Eliz. xviii. f. 81. '§ Ibid. 5 Eliz. xxiii. f. 79. 
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wyse should sytt orderly or stand in the said common hall and soo the 
said recorder with four or five of the said aldermen in peaceful wyse, in 
secret maner to know of every of theym by hymselfe whether they wold 
agree to the lease to be made in forme aforesaid, whiche thyng soo gone 
through by the said recorder & aldermen with the comon clerk it was 
evident that 33 of the sayd comons did consent and 22 residue of all the 
sayd comons there assembled wold not assent soo that by this wayes the 
most part did fully agree.'® 


The York officials make a formidable show.” At their head 
was the mayor, whose office then, as now, was no sinecure. He was 
the ultimate referee in all disputes; within the city his authority 
was supreme; Richard II had granted that he should have their 
sword carried before him with the point upward. This right was 
guarded most jealously. When Margaret of Scotland visited York, 
in 1504, a violent altercation arose between the sheriff of the 
county and the mayor about this matter ; it resulted in the triumph 
of the mayor 


and in thayr rydyng forth with the said Quenes grace without bow- 
thome barre Sir William Conyers then beyng Shireff of Yorkshire 
anenst Saynt Mariegate end began to bere up his roddes to fore the 
Quene and the mayor said unto hym Master Shyrff ye ought to bere no 
roddes here as yit and the said Sir William answered and said it was 
within his office & he wold bere it, & then the maier answered and 


said it was within the liberties of this citie and he dyd wrong to bere any 
there. 


The lord treasurer, the queen’s attendant, interfered, and said— 


Sir Sheriffe put down your rodde you do wrong to bere any within the 
libertie of this citie and then the said Sir William held down his roddes 
on lowe endlong by his horssyde unto he come beyonde Mawdeleye 
Chapell withowte the liberties of this citie and then & ther he toke over 
his rodde sayng nowe shyrffe hold down yor rodds for it is within myn 
office and they said they wold and bade God spede him.?! 


The institution of the court of the north led to some com- 
plications between the mayor and the president, who took up 
his residence in the old manor house at York. In the instruction 
given to the burgesses in the first year of Edward VI’s reign 
this jealousy comes out very strongly. 


[Instruction to the Burgesses concernyng the mayntenance of the ancient 
liberties of the said city for the common weal of the same.} 


To labour that the mayor & Shyrffes of the said citie may be 
suffered to have cognysaunce of all actons of trespas doen within 
the said citie & suburbs of the same accordyng to the tenor of the Kings 


© «York Corp. Min.’ 7 Eliz. xxiii. f. 159. 
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Majestie Chartres as also to put mr Stanhope in remembraunce that 
from nowe furth the lorde president in the north parties may dyrecte the 
Kings grace in commyssion onelie to the said maier and his brethren in 
all concernyng the Kings affayres within the countie of the citie as was 
ever accustomed before the establisshment of the courte of requests in the 
north parties. 


In a letter to the recorder the mayor complains 


that the said lord presedent do take such part his servaunts ageynst the 
mayer and comaltie of the said citie that they are not able for to enjoy 


and meyntene the ancyent right of the said citie onlesse a reformaton 
therein be shortly hadde.?? 


Another entry in the reign of Elizabeth shows that the difficulty 
arose again. 


For as much as William Allayn being a free man of this citie hath 
comensed sewt against Thomas Mason joyner another fre citizen of this 
citie before the vicepresident and counsell in these north parts and the 
said william allayn beyng now called before these presents and chardged 
with the same fact and the said willidm allayn being now required by the 
lord maier if he would submit hymself to abyde the order of the lord 
maier and his brethern touchyng this his said offence, the said william 
utterly and disobediently refused so to do saieng further that Mt Deane 
and the Church of Yorke would heare him forth therein if it coste one 
hundred pounds.” 


The matter was adjourned until Mr. Recorder could be consulted, 
and there is no further reference to it. 


The mayor was always provided with resplendent robes, and 
had several attendants, as mace-bearers, sword-bearers, and for 
state occasions minstrels. The amount of money expended on 
these civic trappings must have been considerable, if we judge from 
the cost of a mace and a ‘ hat of maintenance.’ 

d. 

36 oz & a half of silver for the makyng of the 

great mace and gyldyng of the same. ° ° 
For a bolt of yron for the sayd mace to the smythe . 
For garnysshyng the two swords and for silver 
and gilting the same Hat. 
one felt hat . 
one gould edge 
one gould tassel 
lynynge in the head 
a cover of buckram 
one goulde bande ‘ : ‘ ° ‘ 
makyng same hat ° . . ‘ ; ; i 


But all this pomp failed to inspire reverence; for George Horseley, 
a contumacious character, declared that my lord mayor, his brethren 


2 ¢ York Corp. Min.’ 1 Edw. VI, xviii. f. 130. *8 Ibid. 24 Eliz. xxviii. f. 59. 
*4 Ibid. 22 Eliz. xxvii. f. 239. 
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and sheriffs ‘ were more mete to drive pigges to the feylde than to 
be justices of the peace.’ 

The office of sword-bearer seems to have been quite an honour- 
able post, for on 8 Jan. 1518 a grant of the office was made to 
Robert Fournes, Wolsey’s servant. This was done by the cardinal’s 
special request. As the post was generally given to a York man, 
Fournes was regarded as an interloper, and on St. Blaise’s Day, 


when he was officiating at the election of the lord mayor, one of the 
crowd cried out— 


Master Fournes what do ye here there is not oon in this hall that 
herafter will company with you or any thing will doo for ye, there is not 
oon in this citie that luffeth my lord cardinall or you or any other that 
longeth to my lord Cardinall.”° 


This general dislike seems to have driven Fournes from the city, 
for in 1522 Henry Fawkes was appointed sword-bearer.” The 
sword-bearer still attends the lord mayor and corporation on all 
state occasions, and affixes the seal of the corporation, and is present 
at all meetings for the admission of freemen. In 1518, when ‘the 
Chamber was in grete dette & also the land yereof sosore 
decayed,’ the municipal authorities decided ‘ that from henceforth 
there shalbe but iiii servants at the mace to the said Maier and 
his Successors to suche tyme as the said Citie be in better habielyte.’ 

The aldermen too were required to live up to their position. 
Minute regulations are laid down with regard to their dress and 
style of living; they were not to go out unless preceded by a 
servant, or if that were impossible a child. 


That no alderman of this Citie from hensforth shall goo owte of his 
parisshe unlesse that he have a valvet typpet abowte his nek a man or a 
chylde for to attend of him in syne & tokyn yat he is one alderman for 
the worship of this Citie accordyng to the ancyent ordynence and what 
alderman of this city sheryffe or any of the xxiv yat shall ryde withowte a 
man honestly appoynted for to attend hym shall pay yerefore vis.*® 


They were forced to wear their scarlet ‘ gownes’ frequently. If they 
went to a council meeting without their tippets they were fined. 
They had to wear ‘ gownes’ faced with ‘ foynes’ from Michaelmas to 
Pentecost, and ‘gownes’ faced with ‘budge, black furre or silke’ 
from Pentecost to Michaelmas, officials who were ‘ widdowers’ 
being allowed to wear black ‘for one whole year and no more.’ 
Their manners do not always seem to have been in keeping with 
their splendid robes, for a special regulation was brought in 


that none of the said presens nor their successors at any time hereafter 


*8 Robert Davies, History of the Fawkes in York, p. 8. 
28 * York Corp. Min.’ 35 Hen. VIII, xvii. f. 35. 
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shall call anie of his brethren, aldermen, sherriffes, or any of the xxiv 
Knaves or false Knaves nor none other opprobrious or scandlous names.” 


The relations between mayor and alderman do not always seem to 
have been quite cordial, for a measure had to be passed that 

none aldermen from hensforth speyk for no person franchest or 
unfranchest in the presens of the partyes complaynant or defendant nor 


gif no wordes of comfort to any person so long as the person ys obstynate 
agenist the maior of this citie.?* 


As collector of the city tax the sheriff too held an important post, 
and any man who refused to occupy the office was fined 51. ; the fine 
could, however, be diminished at the discretion of the mayor, as in 
the case of John Rogers, fishmonger, 


who considering he was of small person and not of suffycent stature to 
occupie the said office shall content & pay to the well of the said citie 
xx lito be payde and accompted in the mayr’s tyme now beyng and for the 
same to have suffycent discharge in writyng under the common seale for 
the tyme of his lyff of which xx li it was agreed that at his payment he 
should have x li. gyven agayn because he had great chardge of children.”® 


John Smith was elected five years one after the other; but he 
refused to stand and withdrew himself to Skipton in Craven. Still at 
his death his executors were sued for the amount of the city tax.*° 
The recorder is another prominent city official. He was the general 
referee on any peculiar local custom which might be called in 
question by the higher court. Pasture masters are peculiar to 
York and Beverley. They are the guardians of the pastures over 
which the burgesses have a right of common.*' The gild of 
minstrels and waits had a semi-official position, for no one else could 
play before the mayor on state occasions. Their instruments too 
belonged to the corporation. Nicholas Wright, one of the waits, 

shall have of the chamber eleven shillings paid willingly for a base shalme 
and the same to remayne from hensforth to the cities use and good surety 
to be taken from tyme to tyme of suche the said waytes as shall have 


custody and use thereof to be all tymes forth comyng when my lorde mayor 
for the tyme being shall commande. 


The civic authorities seem to have exercised a general supervision 
over the morals of the minstrels, for an order was issued that a 
certain Thomas, evidently some unsatisfactory character, should 
have ‘respite to learne and applie himself in the instruments and 
songs belonging the sayd wayts and to leave his unthrifty gamyng 
uppon payne to be putte forth of that office.’*? The rules of the 
gild, as drawn up in 1579, show that great jealousy of foreign 
musicians existed. 


*7 «York Corp. Min.’ 35 Hen. VIII, xvii. f. 36. ** Ibid. 20 Hen. VIII, xi. f. 66. 
* Ibid. 1 Hen. VIII, ix. f. 49. %* Drake, Eboracum, p. 186. 

*! Gomme, Index of Municipal Offices, p. 32. 
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Gild of Musyoycons. xxi Elizabeth. 


That no manner of forryner of what condition hee be occupie anie 
minstrelle singing or plainge upon annie instrument within annie parishe 
within this citie or franches thereof upon annie church holi dies or dedica- 
tion daies holowed or kept within the same parishe or annie freemans 
dinner or dynnars mad or kepte within the same citie or franchesse 
thereof upon payne that everie such forayne minstrell restore money to 
him gyven by the maister or serchers to pay everie such tyme that he 
shalbe found doinge contrary to this act iii iiii4 the one halfe thereof to 
remaine to the use of the comon chamber of this cittie and thother half 
to the comon box of the said arte.** 


The gild had been in existence for some time; unfortunately its 
record book is lost, but in the third year of Elizabeth a minute is 
entered in the city’s annals that 


at the humble sewte and prayer of the friens of mynstrelles of this citie 
certayne ordynances were devysed enacted & stablisshed hereafter to be 
firmly observed and fulfylled of the said mynstrells in maner and forme 
and in every poynt accordyng as they be inrolled in the old register of 
parchment with the bosses. And that the sayd craft of mynstrells shall 
of ther chardges yerely bryng forth the pageant of herod inquiring of the 
iii Kyngs for the child Jesu some tyme broughte forth by the late masons 


of the said citie.*4 


Several new officers sprang into existence in York in the six- 
teenth century—ale-tasters, water bailiffs, tipstaves, and especially 
a new class of officers who took over the duties formerly performed 
by the head beggars. York literally swarmed with beggars. Fuller 
says: ‘ We may observe that generally such places wherein the great 
abbeys were seated swarm most with poor folk at this day, as if 
beggary were entailed on them;’* and this was certainly true of 
York. After the dissolution of the monasteries the municipal authori- 
ties made every effort to carry out the tentative poor relief legisla- 
tion, which fills so many pages of the sixteenth-century statute 
book. But the laws themselves were illogical and ineffectual. While 
the priest preached almsgiving as necessary for eternal salvation 
the legislator ordered the recipient of alms to be whipped, muti- 
lated, or hanged. York made strenuous efforts to prevent the 
beggars entering the town. Wardens were stationed at Micklegate 
Bar, the gate leading to the south, to prevent their entrance; but 
they made their way by a lane bearing the name, until within 
a few years since, of Beggars’ Lane to a postern which was not so 
closely watched near Fishergate ; so the efforts of the city council 
were unavailing. A few months later they drew up a series of 

** A collection of gild regulations in the gildhall at York, f. 143. ‘Forayner’ may 
possibly only mean ‘stranger,’ though the context points to its meaning ‘alien.’ 


* «York Corp. Min.’ 3 Eliz. f. 40. 
*® Fuller, Church History, ed. 1658, p. 298. 
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enactments, with the view of mitigating the begging nuisance, 
which had become intolerable. 


It is agreed by the said presens that all the constables of this citie 
and suburbs of the same shall certifie the said wardens by wrytyng at the 
next ward mote of all common beggars that is come within the same 
parishes and wardes within the space of three yeares last past. All 
powre fowkes that are lymmyted to begge and hath bagges shall from 
now furth begge within the wardes which they inhabit and dwelle within 
the same citie & in none other warde uppon payne to be avoyded the 
citie if any do the contrary. 

None of the said powre fowlks from hensfurth shall tak nor receyve 
any strange chyldren into theyr howses to the intent that any of them 
shall go about within the city to begge. Any constable within this citie 
from now furth shall take all strange beggers vagabonds that at anytime 
hereafter shall resorte & come with their constabulary to begg or that 
use or comytt any misdemeanor and to putte them in the stokkes & to 
gyve them none other dyat but onely brede & water.** 


As was natural, the difficulty of collecting the gifts for the poor 
increased ; at last the council agreed ‘that a warde mote courte’ 
should be instituted, into which the money should be paid. From 
the accounts of this wardmote we get some idea of the relative 
wealth of the various parishes. 


Guthrum ward 


St Michel le belfry evy wek . ‘ ‘ x? 
St Elene in Stayngate evy wek ... iiiS iii? 
St Martyn in Constrete evy wek . : vs 
St Olaves . , ; ; ; - = 


Monk ward to pay evy wek 
St Sampsons ‘ , : . ii iiii* 
St Crux ° ‘ ‘ , ° ; vs 
St John le Pyk . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
St Margaret . ‘ i ‘ . . mit 
St [?]37 in Pesehotme . ‘ .  iiii¢ 
St Cuthbert . ‘ ‘ ‘ - xt 
St Elenead muros . ° ‘ . = 


Mikellythward 


St Johns ad finem pontis . , vit 

St Martynsin Myk . . ; o «aa 
St Niche voc. Trinitie . : , . = 
» » in North Strete . ; ae 
St Marie Vet ‘ ‘ : ° . x 
St Marie de novo. ° ° ° . = 


86 ¢ York Corp. Min.’ 37 Hen. VIII, xviii. f. 38. 
37 Word illegible. 
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Walmgate ward. 
St Michil ad finem pontis . ; . wi . 6/- 
St Marie . e ; . ‘ . a”. . 1/4 
Crux . ‘ ‘ ; ° : . + ; . 5/- 
St. Denis. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . iv ‘ . 4/- 
St M’garet . . ° ‘ ‘ oie ‘ . 2/- 
St Lawrence ° ‘ “aas . mit 1/-%8 
total £3 8 6 per week. 


The suppression of gilds and of all the religious houses which had 
escaped the dissolution of 1539 placed in the hands of the muni- 
cipal authorities a certain amount of property and money.*® Three 
of the hospitals in the city—St. Thomas’s, near Micklegate Bar ; 
St. Antony’s, in Peseholme Green ; Trinity Hospital, in Fossgate— 
were set aside as places ‘ where the poor could be set on worke,’ 
and their income ‘ ymployed to the mayntenaunce of the powre.’ 
This was done before the statute 18 Eliz. c. 3 made such institu- 
tion compulsory. The accounts of the hospital of St. Thomas have 
been preserved for the year 1574-5, and certainly read as if the 
physical welfare of the boys was attended to. 


Raiment for the poor boys in St Thomas’s Hospital 
Money to be pute in their purses . 
6000 turves for the three hospitals at 2 j 4a thousand 
Labourers for carriage thereof ‘ 
Six horse loads of coals to St Thomas’s hospital ‘at i 
the load 
Paid to Johnstone’s wife i in Skeldergate for healing of 
two boys heads at St Thomas’s house which were 
scalled and stuff for them . ‘ 4 6 
Paid to Robert Blake for curing a younge Spanyehie 
& for stuff that went to it ‘ ‘ - & @ 


As well as compulsory payments benevolences were often given by 
the holders of official positions. During six months of 1574-5 


The Lord President of the North gave . ‘ « * 
The Lord Archbishop . ‘ ; ‘ . 10 
The Deane. ‘ . 6 
M* Yonge (wife of the late Archbishop). 
Mr Slingsby * . 
A few years later the lord titi the lord inane and the 
dean of York were rated for the relief of the poor at 20/., 181. 6s. 8d., 
and 8/. yearly respectively.*! The law of 1576 that stores of wool 
should be provided for the people who wished to work, and houses 
38 * York Corp. Min.’ 4 Edw. VI, xx. f. 9. 
*® Register of the Guild of Corpus Christi, Surtees Soc., vol. 57, preface, p. 14. 


Robert Davies, Walks through York, p. 110. 
* York Corp. Min.’ 19 Eliz. xxvii. f. 61. 
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of correction erected for the refractory who refused to work, was 
not put into immediate execution in York, but two years after it 
was passed a large sum of money was put on one side by the 
mayor for carrying out the first part of the enactment. ‘A stock 
of wool for settying the poor of this citie on worke cecc£ 200 
of the citie 200 of Sir Wm Bowes money’ ‘*—but it was not 
until eight years later that very active measures were taken to 
realise the good hope expressed in the preamble to the statute of 
1562 ‘that idleness would be banished.’ The order was issued 
that ‘a wall shalbe made up at St Antonys and a hows to be 
made there for the correction of rooges & three chaynes and a 
clogge to be made for the punnyshment of such rooges as will not 
worke.’** From one of the entries in the records Walmgate, then 
as now, seems to have been the favourite haunt of beggars. 


All badges made for the poor of this citie admytted to begge with 
difference for every warde being their several lymyttes to begge in were 
nowe declaired to evy the said poore one badge that is to saye to thande 
of Mt Beane warden of Mykellgate xxii Bootham ward xii Monkward xxii 
Walmgate ward xxviii. 


This is easily explained by the fact that the unwatched Fishergate 
postern led directly into Walmgate. 

The poor were generally remembered in the wills of the rich 
merchants ; the Bowes family, one of whom was jeweller to Queen 
Elizabeth, were especially munificent to this city.“° Among other 
bequests Sir Thomas Bowes left money so that ‘every Sonday 
throughout the year ’ five penny loaves of bread should be distributed 
‘in honour of the five wounds of our Lord Jesus Christe.’ The 
difficulty of obtaining capital with which to begin any new 
enterprise was a serious hindrance to a poor trader; but money 
was often left on the lines of the Girlyngton bequest, and easily 
obtainable, without paying interest, by any honest man. Sir 
Thomas White, merchant tailor of London, left 


the some of an hundred and foure poundes of lawfull money of England 
upon condition and for thintent the said mayor & Comaltie of the said 
citie of York or their assignes shall next after the receipt thereof 
disburse and pay or cause to be delivered and payde unto foure yonge 
men of the said city of York and fremen of the same being of honeste 
name and fame occupyers and inhabitants within the same citie of York 
(clothiers always to be preferred above all others) to be named and 
appoynted by the mayor and aldermen the some of one hundred poundes 
that is to saye to every of them xxv poundes to have & occupie the same 
for the space of ten yeares to there moste commoditie and advantage 
without paying anything for the loan of the same.*® 


42 «York Corp. Min.’ 21 Eliz. xxvii. f. 28. 
4 Tbid. 11 Eliz. xxiv. f. 144. 
* ‘York Corp. Min.’ 19 Eliz. xxvii. f. 45. 


 Tbid. 28 Eliz. xxix. f. 107. 
*S Drake, Hboracum, p. 374. 
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Thomas Brafferton too left money to be employed as a fund to 
supply the unemployed with work, but he guarded against the 
introduction of ‘a charity rate’ of wages. The will directs that 
the money was to be spent 


in wooll flax or hempe & to be delivered within the parishe of 
Thornabie to be by them wrought & made into cloth and the poore 
people for the working thereof to be paid after such rate as nowe or here- 
after shallbe used for such lyke work within the said parishe.‘” 


That indifference to the suffering of the poor which many 
historians give as the keynote to the social life of the sixteenth 
century does not seem to have prevailed at York. 


Envy waxeth wondrous strong, 
The rich doth the poor wrong, 
God of his mercy suffereth long 
The devil his works to work ** 


is distinctly untrue of York. Every effort was made to cope with 
poverty; regulations were constantly made to keep down the price 
of food, so that the poor should not suffer in time of scarcity. 


Two of the eldest aldermen, shall to-morrow attend on the market to 
see the poor are served & soo other two the next market day and so 
everie markett two and they to take order tlrat no badgers buye annie 
corne either to be conveyed by water or land, but by reasonable quantities 
and that quantite and the day & price to be written on his lycense and 
they to see the poore served before any citizen & then the citizen & then 
straingers.‘® 


The streets were seldom effectually lighted. Davies, whose 
accuracy is generally unimpeachable, says that until 1673 the 
citizens were left to grope their way through the dark streets and 
alleys as best they could, but early in the sixteenth century it 
was ordered that 


all aldermen & of the xxiiii of this citie shall have a lanterne with a light 
yerein burnyng on every dore every nyght from v of the cloke of the 
nyght unto ix of the cloke uppon payne to have to pay xii‘.*! 


In 1569 the order was reissued, and not confined to officials. 


The wardens to cause lanterns and lights to be sett forth at every suche 
inhabitants hows as they shall thynk requyste on every strete and lane of 
thys citie so there may be sufficient light throughowte the nyght from v 
unto day light in the morning beginning this nyght forth to contynue and 
the constables every within their chardge nyghtly at six to gyve warnyng 


47 ¢ York Corp. Min.’ 29 Eliz. xxix. f. 154. 

48 ‘ Now-a-day,’ in Ballads from tie MS., ed. Furnivall. 
# © York Corp. Min.’ 29 Eliz. xxix. f. 174. 

8% Davies, Walks through York, p. 19. 

5! «York Corp. Min.’ 19 Hen. VIII, xi. f. 25. 
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to every the said inhabitants to put forth the sayd lights accordingly & 
also ones every nyght about mydnight two of the watchmen of the warde 
to walk the sayd stretes & lanes and if any want be the said watchmen 
to call upon them to set forth a new light or else to present the said 
defaulter.®? 


In 1587 the disturbed state of the north made Henry anxious to 
visit York. The citizens despatched a letter declaring their joy at 
the prospect. ‘It shalbe to all us his powre subjects & mooste 
bownden dalie beydmen the mooste high comfuth in the world next 
to o" lord god.’ ** Although Henry did not go to York until some 
years later, a quantity of information was collected at the time 
which throws some light on the size and state of the city. 


Hereafter apperyth howe many beddes ar within the said citie and 
subburbs of the same w'in the wakentake of Aynstie for straungers and 
also stablyng for ther horses over & besydes the close of Yorke Saynt 
Mary Abbey Saynt Leonerds Saynt Andrews & the iiii placeys of Freres 
of the said citie, over & besydes the aldermen & other honest mer- 
chauntmen of this citie which kepes logyng for ther frends. 


Myklythward 
Item primis within that ward . . .  ¢¢lx bedds [260] 
Stablyng for ° ° ° . . eeeevxvi horses [516] 
Walmgate Ward 
Item wtin that ward . ik oe, oe ¢¢¢ bedds [800] 
Stablyngfor . . . « « -« v xvi horses [516] 


Monkward 


Item win thatward . . . . «. tiiiiv bedds [185] 
Stablyng for ; - «* «-o“ . ¢¢xviii horses [218] 


Bowthomwarde 
xx 
Item winthatward . . . «+ «  ¢fiiii bedds [280] 
Stablyng for ea: eae ae ee ae ‘¥V horses [100] 


Stabling for 1,850 horses and a provision of 1,025 beds give some 
idea of the number of travellers York expected to pass through the 
city ; during the sixteenth century it was the chief stopping place be- 
tween London and Scotland. The account is very circumstantial, for 
it goes on to distinguish between ‘ fedderbeddes & materseys.’ ™ 
The civic authorities took great precautions when the news 
arrived of an outbreak of plague in the country. Wardens were 
set at the gates to prevent the entrance of any wares from an 


8? ¢ York Corp. Min.’ 11 Eliz. xxiy, f.167. ™ Ibid, 29 Hen. VIII, xiii. £. 97 
* Ibid. 29 Hen. VIII, xiii. f. 96- 
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infected district, the inn-holders were forbidden to lodge any 
Londoners ‘fleeing or coming thence for fear of the plague,’ and 
the hospitals were forbidden to take in any strange vagabonds or 
beggars. The citizens seem to have resented these precautionary 
measures; for when some drapers and goldsmiths ‘newly come 
from Stirbridge Fayre’ were ordered to ‘shutte up theyr shoppe 
wynddars & to keep themselves from accompanyng with neigh- 
bours,’*> they refused, and remained obstinate even when com- 
mitted to prison. When once the plague had gained ground in the 
city, active measures were taken to prevent it spreading. The in- 
habitants of a certain district without Layerthorp postern were 
provided with houses in the city, and their houses given up to the 
sick people; the postern gate was closed, the houses had ‘a bede 
cross sett uppon the dowers,’ and when convalescent they were 
ordered to carry ‘a whyte wande in theyr hand to the intent that 
they may be known.’ The modern idea of keeping people from 
thinking of the disease by providing amusement was not entertained. 
In order to avoid the danger consequent upon people crowding 
together the city's amusements were curtailed. Lord Robert’s 
players were given a ‘ royall’ and told ‘ quyetly to departe withowte 
any further playing at that tyme.’ But the officials did not stay to 
see their wise measures carried out, and the horror of the time was 
increased by the lawlessness and general disorder which reigned. 
‘The aldermen & sheriffs of this city that hath withdrawn them- 
selves furth of the city wherethrugh ther lakketh good order in 
the same citie,’ are ordered ‘to resorte home again & ther to 
remayne to helpe & assist my lord mayor in his offyce of the 
maryltie upone payne of 20°;’ but they were allowed ‘to leve their 
wives and children & servants as they think best.’*’ With a 


view to increasing the food supply, butchers from other towns were 
invited to the city : 


All forren butchers shall resorte to this citie with flesh to selle in 
thursday markett trinite churchyard in miklygate and at the fisshe 
shambles at fossebrig end freely without any payng of pagyaunt money or 
other imposition considering that it is for the refuge & helpe of this citie 
during the time that this citie is infected with the plage. 


The mayor and his brethren were proud of the architecture 
of their city, and on more than one occasion took measures 
for preserving some of its characteristic features. Ouse Bridge 
having been damaged by the tide, a letter was at once sent to Sir 
Martyn Bowes, alderman of London, to ask his assistance in finding 
a skilled workman to repair the damage. In his reply Sir Martyn 
gives the workman a high character. 


* «York Corp. Min’ 5 Eliz. xxiii, f.17. Ibid. 28 Hen, VIII, xiii. f. 156. 
* Ibid. 4 Edw. VI, xx. £. 5. 
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I have been an earnest sewtar to my 1. mayour and his brethren here 
to send downe to you for the amendment of your bridge the most expert 
workman that aperteyneth to London bridge & as we think within the 
realme for suche bridge work . . . for his wages ye shall give him none 
for he is the city’s freeman which name is Thomas Harper his chardges 


to & fro ye must beare and his chardge for bed & board whilst he 
remayne with you. 


This letter was dated 7 July. On 5 Aug. Harper had repaired the 
bridge and was returning to London, having had given to him 51., 
and 10s. for his return journey ; so evidently his work had given 
satisfaction.*® Towards the end of the sixteenth century Clifford’s 
Tower, one ot the most venerable of York’s many architectural 
beauties, was in imminent risk of demolition. The civic authori- 
ties besought the lord treasurer and the chancellor of the exchequer 
to interfere. The correspondence on the subject is very volumi- 
nous,” but they succeeded in inducing Burghley to prohibit the 
destroyer from carrying out his design. Burghley’s letter to the 


archbishop contains a valuable suggestion as to the use to which 
the tower might be put. 


There is a playne round towre of frestone of an ancyent building near 
the castle called Clifforde towre the which at the present serveth no use. 
Redhead gaoler of the castle hath begonne to pulle down some parte 
therof alreddy & burneth it for lyme to his owne use & so entendeth 
to do the reste yereof for that it seemeth it may be turned to some good 
use for the beautyfyng of the citie & profite & benefice of the inhabi- 
tants by makyng it a place for the keping of the records of the citie. I 
therefore praye your grace to cause it to be vewed and to certifie unto me 
to what good use it may be best employed & so continued whereupon 
directon may be given accordinglie and in the meantyme I pray you let 
Redhead be chardged to proceed no further in pullyng downe more of it 
being rather to accompte that which he hath done as done withowte war- 
rant and so I byd yor grace very heartily farewell from my hous at 


Weston. BuRGHLEY. 
xix June 1596. 


On the occasion of any great festival, as the Corpus Christi 
procession or the visit of any royal personage, the streets were 
swept, the pigs and beggars ‘avoyded, the offal & filth’ carried 
off, and sometimes the houses decorated with flags, or if flags could 
not be obtained the hangings of the beds were hung from the 
windows, and flowers strewn before the doors. Unfortunately we 
have no means of settling the population of York during the period, 
definite information on the subject being very scanty. In 1327 
there were 830 taxed inhabitants, in 1740 1,300. Its population 
relatively to the other large towns is given by Thorold Rogers. 


58 ¢ York Corp. Min.’ 11 Eliz. xxiv. f.15. _® Davies, Walks through York, p. 82. 
® «York Corp. Min.’ 33 Eliz. xxx. f. 289. 
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1341 1453 1503 1641 
(1) London London London London 
~ (2) Newcastle York Bristol Norwich 
(3) Bristol Norwich York York 
(4) York Bristol Lincoln Gloucester 


Inside the walls the principal streets follow the same lines and 
in most cases retain the same names as they had in the sixteenth 
century. Micklegate prolonged by Ousegate and the Pavement is 
still the principal thoroughfare, and is cut by Coney Street and 
Castlegate at right angles and parallel to the river Ouse. The flat, 
monotonous brick houses had not then monopolised the ground ; 
the streets were formed of an irregular jumble of picturesque 
timber dwellings, a good idea of the style of which can still be 
gained from the houses in Stonegate. Drake says ‘there were no 
brick buildings in England in the reign of Henry VIII, except 
chimneys. It was long after this before any such thing appeared 
at York;’® but early in the reign of James I Thomas Waller is 
described in a contemporary document as dwelling in ‘le read brik 
hous ac uno orto super le backsyde ejusdem,’ and in 1592 the 
brickmakers had become of so much importance that they wished 
to be separated from the tile-makers, with whom they were associ- 
ated. The proportion of shops to houses was much less in the 
sixteenth century than at present, for business was chiefly carried 
on in the markets. Workers in the same trade were accustomed 
to congregate in the same place; and many streets still retain the 
name thus gained, as Girdlergate, Spurriergate, Fetter Lane, and 
Tanner Row. At the opening of the century there was hardly a 
street which had not either a church, a gild house, or a monastic 
building. Monasteries covered an enormous space ; there were the 
Dominicans in Toft Green, the Augustines in Coney Street, the 
Franciscans on the King’s Staith, the Carmelites on Peaseholme 
Green, the hospital of St. Leonard on the banks of the river, and 
the priory of Holy Trinity in Micklegate. The gild of St. Christo- 
pher and St. George had their meeting-place in the gildhall, in 
Coney Street, the merchant adventurers in Fosegate, the merchant 
tailors in Aldwark. 

The relations between the civic authorities and their representa- 
tives in parliament were generally cordial. The correspondence 
between the burgesses and mayor of York does not bear out the 
theory that the direct interference of the represented with the 
representatives is a nineteenth-century development. The mayor, 
having heard that the two members were not good friends, wrote 
an indignant remonstrance, pointing out that the weal of the city 
would never be compassed if it were entrusted to men who would 
not subordinate their private feelings to the cause of the city. 


*. Eboracum, p. 79. ® Davies, Walks through York, p. 138. 
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The two offenders returned to York soon after the receipt of the 
letter, but failed to pay their respects to the mayor at once. At 
the next council meeting it was agreed 


that for soo muche as M* Walson & Mr. Hall citizens of this last par- 
liament at their home return to this citie did not immediately come to my 
lord mayor according to civilitie and ancient custome shall pay therfur 
5£ apece.® 


The fine was afterwards remitted and cordial relations seem to 
have been restored, for at a meeting in the common chamber the 
same year the mayor proposed that ‘considering the derth of all 
things necessary,’ the burgesses of the city should have ‘6/8 a 
pece the day for the accustomed diett of theymselves theyr men 
and horses.’ Miles Cook, whe more than once had figured as the 
upholder of economy and liberty, and who was head of the common 
council, refused to consent, urging that ‘in avoyding of a president 
hereafter it would be better if at their return it be thought 
reasonable to have the rest paid in the name ofa rewarde. The 
mayor refusing to yield, Miles, having told him that ‘he was not 
worthy to sytt on the bench if he be ageynst the comon wele,’ 
was committed to ward, and the burgesses got their increased pay. 

The part played by women in the records is not attractive. They 
generally appear as suppliants for charity, as criminals to be driven 
from the city for evil conduct, or as defendants in libel’ cases. 
Drake gives various customs peculiar to York. 


There is a custome in the citie that the husband may give his lands 
which are of his own purchase to his wife, there is also a custom that if 
the wife do not claim her rights within a year and a day after the death 
of her husband she shall be barred. The custome of the city of York is 
likewise in the city that after debts and funeral expenses paid the wife 
shall have the third part of the husband’s goods.® 


The lady mayoress, as the first lady in the city, played an im- 
portant part in dispensing civic hospitality. In January 1556 


after the accounts of the late lord mayor had been examined, he was 
disallowed £12 .. 10. for the amount of a quarter’s salary for two reasons, 
first, for that on his first entry he did not keep house as he ought to have 
done, and secondly for that the lady his wife did not wear a French bonnet 
for the worship of the city. 


One entry in the records shows that in some things the sixteenth- 
century woman was not far behind her of the nineteenth. 

And for so much as it apereth that isabel Warwicke hathe skyll in the 
scyence of surgery and hath done good therein it is therefore agreed by 
thes presens that she uppon her good behaviour shall use the same 


6 ¢ York Corp. Min.’ 5 Eliz. xxiii. f. 45. * Tbid. 4 Eliz. xxiii. f. 33. 
6 Drake, Hboracum, p. 216. * Davies, Walks through York, p. 186. 
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seyence within the citie without let of annie of the surgeons of the 
same.*? 


When the authorities were making strenuous efforts to induce the 
people to attend the parish church, they found the women more 
difficult to deal with than the men, for of fifty-nine cases brought 
before the mayor forty-three were women. Even in the sixteenth 
century a certain amount of jealousy of women’s labour seems to 
have existed, for the weavers’ gild enacted ‘ that there shall no man 
of the said craft lerne his wif his doughter or any woman to weve 
in theyr sayd craft under payne of xx*.’ ® 

The inhabitants of York were always a pleasure-loving, hospi- 
table people, and made the visit of any royal or illustrious person 
the excuse for general feasting and rejoicing. Early in the century 
the Lady Margaret, the eldest daughter of Henry VII and wife of 
the ill-fated James IV of Scotland, visited the city, accompanied 
by 500 persons, ‘ right nobley and richly appareled.’ She was met 
by the sheriff of the city 


in cremnsyn with an hundred persons on horseback in one clothyng honestly 
arraed and by Sir John Gilliot Knight of the Bath then beyng maior of 
the worshypfull citie in fyne cremynsen saton engraved havyng a colar of 
gold of the Kings livery about his nek on horsbak his saddyl of velvet & 
his hors trapps of the same with gylt bullion, his fotemen in grene saton 
with the armes of the citie and his owne armes, the recorder and aldermen 
in skarlet on horsbak theyr sadylls covered with fyne cloth & bordered with 
black velvet. Theyr trapps of the same with gylt bolyn the xxiv in 
cremynsyn on fote & the crafts & comons honestly in theyr clothyng 
on fote to mete her grace at Mykelgate. 


A handsome present ‘ of a standyng sylver pece with the armes of 
the citie, which pece was valowed to the somme of £12..16.. and an 
hundred angells of gold amounting to £33..6..8° were given to 
her. The lady was delighted with the reception and present. She 
thanked the mayor ‘with a cheerful & goodly countenance,’ and 
said— 


My lord mayor and yo" brethren and all the hole citie of York I thank 
you hertely of yo™ grete kyndnesse & yor grete p’sent which godes grace 
I shall ever endevore to luffe you and this city the dayes of my liff and I 
shall showe to the Kings grace my faiber the grete kyndnesse that you 
have done to me.”° 


Queen Margaret visited York again some years later, and was then 

presented with several articles less valuable but more characteristic 

of the city—40 pennyworth of ‘ maynebrede in skilops, white wyne 

& rede, white claret, malmsey ypocras,’ ‘ of evy of them a galon,’ 
* * York. Corp. Min.’ 14 Eliz. xxv. f. 15. 8 Tbid. 18 Eliz. xxvi. f. 68. 


® A collection of gild regulations in the gildhall, f. 127. 
* * York Corp. Min.’ 19 Hen, VIL, ix. f. 6. 
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and ‘six gret pykes laide affore her grace upon a shet qwyke lepyng 
affore her which she thankfully received sayng yt was a goodly 
presaunt, & she praysed the Mayne brede.’”'. The following day 
the queen went by water to the Pyke Garth and Sir John Carre 
‘maid to hir grace and his company a gret Banket, both of flesshe 
and fysshe.’7? A fish dinner seems to have been a favourite way 
of showing hospitality, for in 1522 the corporation invited Lord 
Roos, warden of the east marches, to dine with them at the Pyke 
Garths, a private fish garth belonging to the city. Davies quotes the 
bill of fare, with the price of each article affixed, from the ‘ cham- 
berlayne’s ’ accounts. 

£ 3s d. 

Six pikes ‘ : . : ; : >= 

2 Trenches 
2 Turbot 
Congereels 
1 Bret 7 
2 Keelyngs 
5 Lings . 
Eels 
Salteels . 
Salmon . . ° 
3 lbs of omega 
2 lbs of Rice 
Spices 
Bread 
Cooks services . ; ° ° . 
Servants for fetching and carrying . ‘ ‘ 5 


RPOODe Ww CoOOPMrOaROCF- 


~ 
- 


The great poverty and decay into which the city had fallen 
made the commonalty regard this lavish hospitality with discontent. 
Unable to see that the decay was the result of a great many far- 
reaching causes, which were at work over the whole of England, 
they attributed it to some fault of those in whose hands the city’s 
welfare was placed. For some time their anger at the deeds of the 
civic authorities had been smouldering, but in 1583 it burst into 
flames. They declared to the mayor and his brethren that they 
were determined to have redress. The struggle between their sense 
of injustice and their sense of duty to the city’s governors is 
apparent in each line of their remonstrance. 


My lord it is not unknowne that dyverse tymes we have putte up unto 
you dyverse bylles concernyng the comon wele of this city and so small 
respect hath beyn gyven unto theym that wee see no reformation to so 
mych that for lakke of good order among you and yor brethren the citie 
is so far in decaie and in so grete dette as wee thinke yere is noon of the 


7! «York Corp. Min.’ 7 Hen. VIII, x. f. 84. 72 Ibid. 7 Hen. VIII, x. f. 84. 
7% Breat, a kind of turbot: Halliwell. 
™ Davies, Walks through York, appendix. 
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comoners of this citie able to bere the chardge wherefor of necessity we be 
compelled to bespeak yor lordship and all yor brethren to look upon thes 
artycles followyng and if they seem to you good & laudable for the 
comon proffet then we desyre you that they may incontinently be putie in 
executon and if they or any of them be thought that they be not for the 
comon wele we desyre you to holpe to reforme them, when thus my lord 
& masters we perceive that in times past this citie was in grete pro- 
speritie and the rent of this citie did amount to a great somme with many 
other proffets theyn the commons of this citie for so much as they 
desyred that the mayre of this citie shuld kepe a goodly howse and meyke 
goode chere to suche strangers as come to the citie they of good lovyng 
mynd did gyve to the mayre of this citie towardes his chardge sum moore 
some less lykewyse as they thought he had deserved in kepyng of his 
hows and in other good doyng for the comon wele unto so myche that 
nowe of layt and of long tyme of contynnance the mayor had had every yere 
of the chambre 44 onlesse annie defaute hath been founde in his hows- 
kepyng for that he hais yerefore dyverse tymes beyn syrved to such sum 
as for that defawte by his brethren was thought convenyent—which 4! 
and other vain expensis hais beyn oon of the causes of the great decaie of 
this citie whereupon it was agreed ‘ by a full counsail in the hole voyce of 
the sayd comalte ’ that the mayor should have ‘ no more fee of the comon 
chambre but onely 20 pounds unto suche tyme that the comon chambre be 
brought forth of dette,’ and the maier was no longer ‘to maik annie 
sumptuous and costly feaste to his brethren in lent season nor to the 
Kyng Justice of assize nor annie other wyse but at his owne pleasor as 
shall seeme hym beste,’ and the Comon Chambre shall beere no coste of 
the Mayor and his brethren of Corpus Christi day.”° 


The remonstrance does not seem to have been very effectual, 
for the presents and the feastings still continued. The institution 
of the council of the north in 1536 introduced a new element into the 
social life of the city. The lord president constantly received 
costly gifts, and civic banquets were held in his honour. At first 
the hospitality seems to have been all on one side, but the earl of 
Huntingdon, who was lord president in 1561, entertained the 
mayor and corporation more than once. The city records bear 
witness to his generosity. 


My 1. president hath bestowed on my 1. mayor and aldermen of the 
cytie at York to bucks to maik merie withal that the same bucks shall be 
eaten on Tewesdie next at the howse of Frances Hynche by my L. mayor 
aldermen Sherrffs xxiiii and chamberlaynes and all their ladies and 
wiffs,76 


Venison feasts were a common festivity at this time. The earl of 
Cumberland, the captain of the city’s militia, annually sent two 
bucks for the use of the mayor and his brethren ; from his letter the 
custom seems to have been of long duration. 


8 York Corp. Min.’ 24 Hen. VIII, xi. f. 140. %6 Ibid. 24 Eliz. xxvii 
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And where you have heretofore demanded of my lorde and grand- 
father and my lord father to have two tymes in the year venyson of them 
as of a custume and that nowe eveyn at thys tyme I am entered into my 
lands I have sent you venyson not as dewtie but for that I wold you wyll 
as much as in me is not have the conducting of yo™ bodies but yo" hertie 
luffe & favor.’7 


Even in the midst of the Scotch war,’* when the people of York 
were expecting the Scotch at their very gates, they found time to 
send the earl of Hertford, general of the army, a present. 


Mayne brede maid in skallops to the some of . 
Thre great pyks in ypocras thre gallons 

Thre gals red & whyte claryt 

In sugar two loyves 

iiii Ibs bysketts iiii lbs caraways 

iiii lbs comfetts 7° 


Mayne bread is seldom absent from the gifts to distinguished 
strangers during the sixteenth century. Davies says it was ‘a 
delicate sort of bread or cake made for persons of superior rank.’ *° 
He continues that in 1595 such a formidable rival had appeared in 
the form ‘ of spyced’ cakes 


that the corporation interfered, and ordered the mayne bread bakers to 
bake every Friday morning ten shillings’ worth of mayne bread, and if it 
were not sold by five o’clock in the afternoon the lord mayor, sherifis, 
aldermen, and twenty-four were to buy and pay for it.*! 


But long before this an order had been issued that ‘no maner of 
person of this citie shall by any spiced cakes in Saynt Marie gate 
or else where on payne of forfeiting xx* as often as they do so.’ 

The fish dinners and venison feasts were chiefly patronised by 
the mayor and his brethren ; but York was far from allowing the 
civic authorities to monopolise the pleasures. In 1570 the gentle- 
men of York put in a petition 


to have a cokkepytt mayd in this citie that they myght resorte thereunto 
for theyr pastime and to spend theyr money. 


The council considering that it would be 


a comoditie to this citie and cause much money to be spent bothe 
emonge vytellers and other craftsmen 


consented.*? Throughout the whole century the records are full of 
regulations against those who use unlawful games. In 1581 a very 
harsh measure was passed against the pleasure-seeking labourer. 


77 «York Corp. Min.’ 34 Hen. VIII, xvi. f. 19. 
8 Froude, History of England, iv. 109. 

7 *York Corp. Min.’ 36 Hen. VIII, xvii. f. 107. 
® Davies, Walks through York, appendix. 

8 ¢ York Corp. Min.’ 10 Eliz. xxiv, 
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... the unthrifty rewle & demeano® that is nightly used by powre labrers of 
this citie to ye evyll example the whyche usyd ayle howses and their playd 
at dyes cards and other unlawfull games against the forme of dyverse 
statuts in yt behalff p::ovyded by the said presens yt from now furth all ye 
sayd laborers both fre and foreign shalbe within thayre owne hows by 
eight of the clok on work dayes at nyght and so to continue and of holy 
dayes at. nyght by nyne of the clok & so to continue & whiche of the 
said laborers as presummyth to do the contrary shalbe punnysshed by 
imprisonment of theyr bodies.** 


But towards the end of the century the joyous spirit of the early 
Elizabethan era had passed and the country was settling down to 
the sternness of puritanism. Nowhere did the spirit die harder 
than in York. The last ten years of the sixteenth century were 
marked by a struggle between the people, bent on retaining the 
pageants, processions, and interludes, and the civic authorities, bent 
on suppressing them and on substituting for the city players a city 
preacher. A prime mover in this effort for the suppression of 
pleasure was Archbishop Grindal. His interference with the gild 
displays caused much popular indignation, and he induced the 
mayor to put down a peculiar local custom dating, it is said, from 
the Conquest. His letter to the lord mayor contains an emphatic 
condemnation of the custom. 


Whereas there hath beyn heretofore a very rude and barbarous custom 
mayntayned in this citie and in no other citie or towne of this realme to 
our knowledge that yerely uppon St Thomas day before Christmas two 
disguised persons called Yule & Yules wif shuld ryde through the 
citie very undecently & uncomely drawyng grete concurses of people after 
them to gaise after comyttyng other enormyties for somuch as the said 
disguised rydyng and concourse besydes other inconvenynces tendeth also 
to the prophanyng of that day appoynted to holy uses also with drawyng 
of gret multitudes of people from devyne service and sermons we have 
thought good by thes presents to will and requyre you and nevertheless in 
the quenes Mates name by vertue of her highnesses comyssion for causes 
directed straitly to us and others within the provynce of York that ye take 
order that no such rydyng of Yule and Yules wif be from hensfurth.** 

Epa. Exor. 
This was agreed to by the council, who further showed their zeal 


for the moral improvement of the citizens by passing an act to 
restrain the freedom of wedding festivities. 


And it was also agreed by thes presens that none of the Aldermen 
Sheriffes or xxiv shall come at annie weddyng of any person or persons 
where annie bryde bedde shalbe maid uppon payne evyone offendyng in 
the same to forfet for every offens fortie shyllyngs. and that none of the 
cooks of this citie shall dresse any wilde fowle at annie such weddyng 


* Ibid. 22 Hen. VIII, xi. f. 101. 
** Ibid. xxiv., quoted in Davies, Municipal Records, Fifteenth Century, appendix, 
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upon payne to forfait for evy such offens XL*. to the comon chambre of this 
citie.*° 


The time was indeed past when 


More, Sandys, and Denny passed the joke, 
And bluff King Hal the curtain drew, 
And Katharine’s hand the stocking threw. 


From the fourteenth to the end of the sixteenth century the 
streets of York were constantly filled with an eager crowd, watch- 
ing the processions or listening to the familiar words of the mystery 
or paternoster or crede play. The most celebrated plays were 
those performed by the craft gilds on Corpus Christi Day. The 
town council have in their possession a book called the ‘ Liber 
diversorum Memorandorum Civitatem Ebor tangentium,’ in which, 
under the date 1415, a list of fifty-seven plays, with the different 
crafts which undertook to bring them out, is given. The plays them- 
selves have been rescued from oblivion by Miss L. Toulmin Smith. 
They are of slight literary value, though they are not disfigured by 
ribaldry or irreverence, and to a sixteenth-century audience some 
of the situations would appeal strongly ; for the religious frenzy of 
the Reformation had left some sl’, t‘warmth behind it, and ‘ the 
world to come’ was a reality to wem. They probably keenly 
enjoyed the groans and howls of Lucifer diabolus in inferno— 

Owte, owte, harrowe ! 
Helples, slyke hote at es here! 
Whare es my kynde become so cumly & clere— 


and the sight of Lucifer thrust violently down from the higher to 
the lower stage would afford them intense amusement. 

The wails of ‘the synfull kaytiffs,’ who at the judgment day 
could do nothing but wring their hands and weep, afforded scope 
for the actors to display their tragic powers. Each craft brought 
out its own play. ‘Though the municipal authorities exercised a 
general supervision, there was a more or less fanciful resemblance 
between the craft and the play. Thus the ‘shipwrightes’ play was 
‘Deus premuniens Noe facere archam de lignis leuigatis;’ the 
‘orfeuers, goldbeters & monemakers,’ ‘Tres Reges venientes 
ab oriente.’ The plays differ considerably in length, the longest, 
the ‘ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ played by the ‘ tapiters and couchers,’ 
having 546 lines, while the innholders’ play, ‘The Coronacon of 
owre Ladie,’ has only 45 lines. Still, although the plays began at 
five in the morning and lasted until nine, the whole 51 plays could 
have been performed on; probably some of them were not spoken, 
only performed in dumb show. The movable two-decked stage was 
taken from place to place, according to the arrangement made with 


8° * York Corp. Min,’ 21 Eliz xxvii, f. 122. 
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the civic authorities. They assembled on Pageant Green, and pro- 


ceeded to Trinity Priory, where the first play was acted. In 1569 
we find an entry— 


& nowe was appoynted places for hearing Corpus Christi play on Whitsun 
Tewesday. 


(1) At trinitie gail | (7) At the Common Hall gail 
(2) Ageynst Mr Heweson’s Hows | (8) Abowte Chris. Willings hows 
(3) Abowte St Johns | (9) Mynster gait 

(4) At Mt Parkis dore | (10) At Mr Barnards hows 

(5) At Owse brig | (11) At Mr Huton’s 

(6) At Mr Appleyards | (12) At the lord mayors place*® 


The 13th and 14th places are not appointed ; probably no one had 
applied for them, for the plays were only performed before those 
houses the owners of which were willing to pay for the privilege. 


Provyded that if the said persones will not pay for the said place as 
the lord mayor & chamberlaynes shall thynke requisite that further order 
therin shall be taken at dyscreton of my 1. mayor. 


The prices differ considerably ; the lord mayor and his brethren pay 
nothing. The house at the gate of the gildhall in Coney Street was 
always let with the proviso that the civic authorities and their wives 
should have the right of watching the pageants from the windows. 
Davies quotes from the ‘chamberlayne’s’ accounts prices varying from 
13d. to 3s. 44.87 Could it be that where a short play was performed 
the payment was smaller? The craftsmen did not always appre- 
ciate the honour of bringing forth their pageant. In 1505 


John Langton draper came tofore the said presens & shewed yat 
ther wer but 111 persons & ye pagent of theyr craffte is so costly upon 
Corpus Christi day [that he asks] that every person either taillor or hoseer 
that cutteth or selleth cloth by retaille should yerely be contributory to 
the bringing forth of ye drapor pagent.** 


Toulmin Smith,® following Drake, confuses the procession of the 
gild of Corpus Christi with the pageant plays on Corpus Christi Day ; 
but the procession and the plays were perfectly distinct, in the 
hands of different people, and took place on different days. Early 
in the fifteenth century an ordinance passed the council that the 
Corpus Christi plays should be played on a Wednesday, and the pro- 
cession of Corpus Christi should be made on the day itself ; but the 
regulation was never enforced, the only change made being that 
the plays were held on one day, the procession on the next, the 
craft gilds still persisting in exhibiting their pageants on the day of 


. ™ * York Corp. Min.’ 11 Eliz. xxiv. f. 139. 
*” Davies, Municipal Records, appendix. 
** * York Corp. Min.’ 20 Hen. VII, ix. f. 25. ® English Gilds, p. 141. 
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the festival.°° Evidently the pageants were made a pretext for a 


great deal of general holiday-making and amusement, and the 
authorities interfered in vain. 


And for so muche as the lait easte of Corpus Christi is not nowe 
celebrate & kept holyday as was accustomed it is therefore agreed that 
on Corpus Christi day my lord mayor and alderman shall in makyng the 
proclamation go abowte in seemly sad apparrell & not in scarlet.®! 


The gild of Corpus Christi was established in 1408, in order to do 
honour by a procession to the feast of that name. ‘The gild was 
extremely popular; during its brief existence of a century and 
a half 16,850 persons, including Richard, afterwards Richard III, 
numerous archbishops, bishops, and abbots, were members.” The 
gild was abolished in 1547 by the act of dissolution, but the hos- 
pital of St. Thomas, to which it was united, succeeded in retaining 
possession of the estate for nearly thirty years longer. In 1582 
the house, lands, and tenement of the gild were handed over to the 
mayor and commonalty of York, ‘to be ymployed for the benefit of 
the poor.’ The procession was extremely magnificent. It assem- 
bled at the gate of the Holy Trinity priory, in Micklegate. The paro- 
chial clergy in their surplices marched first ; they were followed by 
the master of the gild in silk cope, attended by two clergy ; six 
keepers of the gild with silk stoles guarded the shrine, white wands 
in their hands. The shrine itself had been given to the gild in 
1449 by the bishop of Hereford, and every year its beauty and 


value had been enhanced by the gifts of some fanatical devotee or 
penitent sinner. 


The said shryne is all gilt, havyng six ymages gylded, with an ymage 
of the birth of our lord of mother of perle and 83 small ymages 
ennamylled ...a steple with a wether cokke, a sylver belle and 14 
crucifixes, the value of the whole was £210 . 18 . 2.% 


The shrine was followed by people singing, and only those of the 
clergy who had good voices were allowed to join in the music. 
Then came a crowd of-unofficial people bearing banners, crosses, 
and tapers. Then the civic dignitaries followed, and the officers 
and members of the crafts, bearing torches. The procession does 
not seem to have been very popular with the laity, for they were 
constantly being fined for neglecting to bear their torches in the 
procession. Although the gild had nothing to do with the pageants 
exhibited by the crafts, it had a play of its own, which was be- 
queathed to the gild by the author, a priest of St. William’s chapel, 
on condition that it should be played once every ten years. The 
play seems to have been exhibited instead of the mystery plays, 


® Davies, Municipal Records. * «York Corp. Min.’ 3 Eliz. vol. xxiii. f. 9. 


* Corpus Christi Gild, York, Ed. Skaife (Surtees Society), preface. 
% Archacologia, x. 469. 
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so it must have been of considerable length. Davies suggests 
that the subject was a representation of the several events as 
they occur in the creed, the creation, the nativity, the crucifixion, 
the communion of saints. Unfortunately the play is lost. It was 
sent in 1568 by the master and brethren of St. Thomas’s hospital 
to Dr. Hutton, the dean of York, to be examined as to its fitness 
for representation, who replied— 


I have perused the books which yo brethren sent me, and as I find 
manie things that I much like because of th’antiquities, so see I many 
things that I cannot allow because their be disagreeing from the sinceritie 
of the gospell, the which things, yf they should either be altogether 
cancelled or altered into other maters the whole drift of the play shuld be 
altered . . . surelie merie advice shuld be that it should not be plaied.** 


The book was not heard of again. The gild of our Lord’s Prayer, 
to which Wycliffe refers, had long been in existence ; it consisted 
of more than 100 members and their wives. It did not escape the 
dissolution, but the play book remained in the hands of the master 
of St. Antony’s gild, and in 1558 it was performed instead of the 
pageant plays. In 1572 the mayor sent for the book ‘to be 
reformed ;’ it fell into Archbishop Grindal’s hands, and we need 
hardly say was heard of no more. The citizens made various 
strenuous but ineffectual efforts to recover it. 

When the Corpus Christi plays were discontinued, as ‘ savour- 
ing of superstition,’ other shows took their place. ‘ Midsomer Evyn’ 
was devoted to a show of armour, and ‘one John Grafton schole 
master ’ wrote ‘ certayne compiled speeches for the occasion.’ For- 
tunately Grafton’s bill of charges has been preserved, from which 
we gain some idea of the properties used by the actors. 


A crowne for the angell 

Spangells for his shirte 

the mending of the queene crowne 

paintinge of the childe one of the fures bare 

with some other trifells 4 /- 

5 visards we borrowed and with rayne were rotte in peeces 4/-.% 


Plays were often performed in the common chamber by companies 
of players belonging to the queen or various noblemen. They 
received in payment sums varying from 381. 6s. 8d. to 10s. 


‘ Players of Interludes nowe come & comyng from henceforth to 
this citie shall play but twice in the comon hall of this citie, viz 
once before the 1. maior and the ald’men & the other before 
the Comons.’*” Bear-baiting was a common amusement ; it gene- 


* Davies, Municipal Records, app. 
* York Mystery Plays, L. Toulmin Smith, Introd. p. xxx; ‘York Corp. Min. 


azz. £. 17. %° « Chamberlaynes Accounts,’ 1585, quoted by Davies. 
* *York Corp. Min.’ xxx. f. 95. 
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rally took place on’ Peaseholme Gre&n, and; by an.ordér made in 
the council chamber, all bulls had-to be baited before they were 
killed. The Midsummer shows were very ‘popular. Robert Peacock, 
who refused to attend, was fined’8s..4d., and was committed to 
prison for his reply: ‘I have boght. a halbert which cost.me xx°* 
and it is so moche dearer by the 34/ which I have nowe paid, and 
I will selle it & never come at that shewe whil I live fine me 20" 
and ye will.’* The time had not yet come when the maypole 
dance and the Christmas mince pies were regarded as aliurements 
of the evil one, and York was not a place where the holder of such 
opinions was popular. . The people of York remained faithful to 
their pageants and shows when they had been put down over the 
greater part of England. 

The more the York records are studied the clearer it appears 
‘that not only we who prate of rights and wrongs have loved the 
people well:’ the mayor and his brethren had onerous duties to 
perform ; these they performed well. The laggard brother, who 
refused to attend the meeting, was fined ; the cowardly brother, 
who fled from the plague, was forced to return to his duty; the 
slovenly brother had to mend his ways. Ignorant and prejudiced 
probably they were, but they had sufficient sense to avoid the 
gloomy month of November and chose the bright summer weather 
for the display of their pageants, sufficient sympathy with the 
suffering of the poor to make some rude attempts at sorting their 
paupers, and sufficient economic judgment to make their relief 
works remunerative. Retrogression rather than progress is the 
keynote to the industry of York during the century, but in social 
and municipal matters it stood facile princeps amongst the towns 
of England. 


Mavup SEe.xers. 


“8 * York. Corp. Min.’ xxx. f. 95. 





‘The Boke longyng to a Justice of the Peace’ 
and the Assessment of Wages 


IR ANTHONY FITZHERBERT is generally believed, and, as it 
seems to me, on good grounds, to have written two important 
books on English agriculture, while he is known as the undoubted 
author of valuable legal works. Among other things we know that 
in 1588, the year of Fitzherbert’s death, Redman printed what 
was apparently his last book. This was ‘ Loffice et auctoryte des 
Justyces de peas compyle et extrayte hors des auncient liures sibien 
del comen ley come dez estatutz oue moultes autres choses neces- 
saries a scauoir nouelment imprime.’' In the same year he also 
issued ‘The Newe Boke of Justices of the Peas by A. F. K.,’ a 
translation of the French work. It is to this book that Professor 
Skeat thinks that Berthelet, the printer, refers in a note printed at 
the back of the title-page of the 1539 edition of Fitzherbert’s 
‘Boke of Surueyinge.’* With some diffidence I should like to 
point out why this view seems to me untenable, and to suggest 
another book closely connected with it as that to which Berthelet 
refers, and with which he connects the name of Fitzherbert. In 
itself too the work is of interest as adding somewhat to our evidence 
as to the assessment of wages before the days of Elizabethan 
legislation. : 

Berthelet tells the reader— 

Whan I had printed the boke longyng to a Justice of the peace, togither 
with other small bokes very necessary, I bethought me vpon this boke of 
Surueyenge, compyled sometyme by master Fitzherbarde, how good and 
howe profytable it is for all states, that be lordes and possessioners of 
landes, and for the holders or tenauntes of the same landes, to haue dayly 
in hande, to knowe and beare awaye the contentes of the same boke, & 
also how well it agreeth with the argument of the other small bokes, as 
court baron, court hundred, and chartuary I went in hande & printed 

* The writer on Fitzherbert in the Dict. of Nat. Biog. seems to think that Tottell’s 
edition of 1583 was the first published, and that the translation appeared forty-five 


years before the publication of the original. 


? Fitzherbert, Book of Husbandry (ed. W. W. Skeat for English Dialect Society, 
1882), xiii. 
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it in the same volume that the other be, to bynde them al togither. And 
haue amended it in many places. 


It would seem to me unsafe to assume, as Professor Skeat does, 
from the wording of this note alone that Fitzherbert had written 
‘ The Boke longyng to a Justice of the Peace;’ but if this is accepted 
it strengthens the argument which can be urged in favour of such 
authorship for a work bearing that name. The one thing which is 
quite certain is that in 1539 Berthelet had printed some book on 
the subject of the justices. Was it, as Professor Skeat suggests, 
the ‘ Newe Boke of Justices’? If not, what was it? 

I can find no trace of any edition of ‘ Loffice et auctoryte,’ or 
of the translation printed by Berthelet either before or after 1539 ; 
but we have definite information as to another book on the subject 
which he did print. In Ames’s ‘ Typographical Antiquities,’ * p. 425, 
we read that in 1534 (that is, before any known edition of ‘ Loffice 
et auctoryte ’ or of the translation), and again in 1539 Berthelet is 
said to have printed ‘The Boke for a Justyce of Peace ;’ and turning 
up Ames’s reference to a note by Hearne,‘ we get a more complete 
description of the book. Mention is there made of 


a small scarce Thing, intitled ‘The Boke for a Justice of Peace, the Boke 
that teacheth to kepe a courte baron, or a lete. The boke teaching to 
kepe a courte hundred. The boke called Returna breuium. The boke 
called Carta feodi, conteyning the forme of dedes, releasses, indentures, 
obligations, acquytaunces, letters of atturney, letters of permutation, 
testamentes and other thynges. The boke of thordynance to be obserued 
by the officers of the kynges Escheker, for fees takynge. A boke conteyn- 
ynge those statutes at lengthe, whych Justices of peace, mayres, sheryffes, 
baylyffes constables, and other offycers, were of late commaunded by the 
kynges maiestie, to put in execution ( Londini in aedibus Thomae Ber- 
theleti typis impress. Cum priuilegio ad imprimendum solum .*, Anno. 
M.D. XXXIX., 8vo. The Title of which little Book (whereof I have a 
Copy in my Collection, and it contains only 122 Pages)... . 


This surely was the book to which Berthelet refers in his note. 
Unfortunately neither the, British Museum nor the Cambridge 
University library possesses a copy of the ‘ small scarce thing,’ 
but an edition printed by Berthelet in 1544, containing most 
of the tracts above mentioned, is in the Museum, and it seems 
reasonable to assume that this was a reprint of a work issued 
from the same press at earlier dates. Many printers during 
the sixteenth century certainly published volumes containing the 
majority of these tracts. Professor Maitland has pointed out that 
‘ clearly there was a considerable demand for such manuals, and the 
publishers of the day seem to have met it by mercilessly borrow- 


3 Ed. Herbert, 1785, pp. 425, 434. 


* Gul. Neubrigensis Historia sive Chronica rerum Anglicarum (edit. Hearne, 1719), 
iii. 784. 
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ing, if that be the right phrase, from each other.® From a 
comparison of the various editions of ‘The Boke of Justyces’ with 
one another, and with ‘ Loffice et auctoryte,’ or with the transla- 
tion, it seems probable that they were all derived from one common 
source; and it may well be that Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, who is 
known to have written the latter, may have written the former also.° 
His last work would thus be but an expansion of a tract which was 
probably his earliest. Other men may have compiled handbooks 
by borrowing wholesale from others, but it seems scarcely credible 
that the author of ‘La Graunde Abridgement’ and other legal 
works of great importance, the lawyer with nearly, if not quite, 
thirty years’ experience, should have found it necessary to do this. 
And that he must have borrowed wholesale, if he did not himself 
write the earlier book, is a reasonable conclusion when we compare 
the various editions of the ‘ Boke of Justyces,’ such as those of 1510 
and 1544, with the ‘ Newe Boke of Justices’ of 1538. The earliest 
edition which I have found is one printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1510,’ entitled ‘The Justyces of paes’ (sic), and then below a 
woodcut there follows,‘ The boke of iustyces of peas the charge 
with all the processe of the cessyons, warrantes supersedias 
and all that longeth to ony Justyce to make endytementes of haute 
treason petyt treason felonyes appeles trespas upon statutes, 
trespas contra Regis pacem Nocumentis with dyuers thynges more as 
it appereth in the kalender of the same boke.’ In the same volume 
are also printed two other tracts—(1) ‘ Carta Feodi’ and (2) ‘ Modus 
tenend Cur Barofi cum visu franem [sic] plegii,’ and these we find 
bound in the later editions of the ‘ Boke of Justyces,’ together with 
others, such as those mentioned in the copy possessed by Hearne. 
It does not seem wholly without significance that when Redman 
issued the ‘ Newe Boke of Justices’ in 1538 he should have bound 
up with it the ‘ Carta Feodi,’ court baron, court hundred, returna 
breuium, and the table of fees to be taken in the exchequer, as 
though the expanded edition were to be substituted for that which 
had hitherto passed for the ‘ boke’ on the subject. 

It is indeed true that there are some variations, and later 
editions show a good many additions, and here and there an omis- 
sion. But these are such as are easily accounted for by the 
particular circumstances of the time, and are not more striking 
than we might expect to find in succeeding editions of a modern 


5 Court Baron (Selden Society, 1891), p. 4. 

° Professor Skeat mentions the 1515 edition of the Boke of Justyces, printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde; of it he says ‘ it is not pretended that this was our author’s (Fitz- 
herbert’s) work.’ At the same time Professor Skeat holds that the later was an 
expansion of the earlier work. But if my argument against the issue of the Newe 
Boke from Berthelet’s press in 1539, and in favour of an edition of the other ‘ boke,’ be 
sound, then, on Professor Skeat’s assumption that Berthelet refers to a work by Fitz- 
herbert, he must have written both books. ™ Brit. Mus. C. 40, d. 55. 


x2 
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book. There are, indeed, many additions in the ‘ Newe Boke ;’ but 
this was intended, as I hold, to be a different work. Thus it does 
not surprise us to find that the justices should in 1538 be charged 
that enquiry be made ‘if any person by writing cifring, printing, 
preaching, or teaching, dede or acte obstinately, or malicyously 
holde or stonde with, to extoll sette forth, mainteyne or defende the 
auctorite or iurisdiccyon of the Bishop of Rome,’ while the bishops 
and their ministers were to certify to the ‘ Sterre’ chamber any 
cases of offence against the statute of provision (16 Ric. II). If 


we compare the charge to the justices in the ‘ Newe Boke’ with that 
in various editions of ‘the boke,’ the arrangement of matter is 
curiously similar—not always identical, which, perhaps, we should 
scarcely expect in a new work on the same subject by the same 
individual. Still the similarity would seem too close for them to be 
Both charges deal first with ‘ Heretikes and 


the work of two men. 


lollardes.’ 
1510. ‘Boke of Justyces.’ 


Ye shall enquyre of 
heretykes & lollardes & 
suche as kepe erronyous 
opynyonsteche and preche 
the same contrarye to 
the fayth & lawes of 
the chyrche / or kepe ony 
scolers therof in hurte 
or preiudyce of the fayth, 
ye shall do vs to wete of 
theyr names & of theyr 
opynyons & how longe 
they haue contynued 
therin. Vide statutum 
Anno ii H v & ii H iiii. 


1544. ‘ Boke of Justyces.’ 


Ye shall enquire of 
heretikes and lollardes 
and suche as kepe erro- 
nious opynions, teache and 
preche the same contrary 
to the faith and lawes of 
the church, or kepe any 
scholes therof, in hurte 
and preiudice of the fayth, 
ye shall doo vs to wete of 
theyr names, & of theyr 
opinions, & how longe 
they haue continued ther- 
in. Vide Statutum an. 2 
H v. Cap. 7. 


[Instructions then fol- 
low as to the conditions 
under which bail may be 
taken for heretics. | 


1538. ‘Newe Boke ot 
Justices.’ 

And fyrste you shal in- 
quere of Heretikes and 
Lollardes kepyng any 
opinions contrary to the 
faythe of our lorde Jesu 
Christ and the doctrine 
of holy churche | or els 
that preache or infourme 
the people agaynst the 
doctrine of holy churche, 
and the fayth catholique, 
and of those also that 
obserue nat the cere- 
monies of the churche, 
but maliciously despyse 
and contempne them, as 
to eate flesshe in lente 
and nat to obserue the 
holy dayes, as other 
christian people do, or 
that despise the sacra- 
mentes of the churche, 
& of such other whiche 
properly be callyd Lol- 
lardes. Also you shal in- 
quere of the mainteinours 
receiuours, fauourers, and 
vpholders, of suche He- 
retikes, Lollardes, & 
wryters of theyr bokes / 
and of theyr sermons 
scholes conuenticles, and 
confederacies, An 2H 5. 
ca. 7. 
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Market 
yerdes. 

Also ye shall enquyre 
of all them that kepe ony 
fayre or market in the 
chyrche yerde or in ony 
other holy place where 
ony sekynge is. 


in chirche 


Fals coyners clyppers 
of money.® 


Threttes to brenne a 
mannes hous. 

Murder and manslaugh- 
ter. Chaunce medley. 
Rauysshement of women. 
Robberye. 
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Marketes in churche 
yardes. 

Also ye shall enquire of 
all them that kepe any 
fayers or markettes, in 
churche yarde or in any 
other holy place, where 
any sekinge is : and howe 
longe they haue continued 
theryn, the statute ther- 
of isof Edwarde the thyrde 
made at Wynchester. 
And also in the statute 
made at Winchester the 
13 yere of E. 1. it was 
defended, that  feyers 
shulde no more be kepte 
in churcheyardes. [Then 
follows the gist of a stat. 
of 27 H. VI, that on cer- 
tain days only necessary 
victuals should be sold.] 

Counterfaityng of coyne 
& bringing false money 
into realm. 

Galyhalfe pens  sos- 
kyns dodkins & all 
money of Scotland to 
be put out. 

Of such as sle their 
soueraine. as wyfe her 
husband, servaunt his 
mayster &c. 

Poisoning. 

Threttes to brenne a 
mans hous. 

Murder and manslaugh- 
ter. Chaunce Medley. 

Rape. 

Robberie. 

Thefte. 


Burgulary. 


809 


2. Churchyardes. 


Also ye shal enquire of 
them that kepe fayres 
or markettes in church- 
yardes, or in other placis 
dedicate to god. Wyn- 
chester Capi. 10. 


8, 4. Counterfeatyng of 
money & bringing false 
money into realm. 


5. Menacing to burne 
houses. 


6. Murdre. 


7. Rape. 

8. Robborie. 
9. Felonie. 
10. Burglarie. 


The comparison between the charges may not be worth much as 


evidence by itself, but, taken together with Berthelet’s note and our 
knowledge of the works which actually proceeded from Fitzherbert’s 
pen, it seems possible to draw the following conclusions :— 

(1) Fitzherbert wrote on the ‘ Justyces of the Peace’ as early 
as 1510, in which case it was one of the earliest, if not indeed the 
carliest, of his writings ;° and upon it he based a part of the larger 
work printed in the year of his death. 


® The headings of the next few paragraphs are sufficient to indicate the similarity, 
but they do not exhaust the subjects dealt with. 

® Mr. Rigg, in the Dict. of Nat. Biog., states that his earliest work was La Graunde 
Abridgement, first printed in 1514, 
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(2) It is not to the ‘ Newe Boke’ that Berthelet refers, but to the 
earlier ‘ boke,’ while his note may be considered to strengthen, if not 
to prove, the contention that this latter was the work of Fitzherbert. 
Evidence indeed is wanting, but it does not seem beyond the 
limits of probability to suggest that all the tracts mentioned by 
Berthelet, which appeared so frequently under the same cover, 
may have proceeded from the same lawyer, himself a justice of the 
peace as well as a justice of the court of common pleas, who not 
only expounded the law in the courts,'® but who is also known to 
us as the undoubted author of various important legal works. 


Il, 


But, apart from any bibliographical value which it may possess 
for the few, the ‘Boke of Justyces’ adds further evidence on a 
point of some historical interest. On the subject of the assessment 
of wages by the justices in quarter sessions a good deal has been 
said by modern writers of great authority ; they have for the most 
part assured that the sliding scale of 5 Eliz. c. 4, by which wages 
were to be fixed by the justices of the peace, according to the ‘ plenty 
or scarcity of the time and other circumstances necessarily to be con- 
sidered,’ was a novelty. Thus Professor Thorold Rogers, who has 
traced the history of legislation on this matter in some detail,'! no- 
where mentions the justices or the sliding scale until he reaches the 
statute 5 Eliz. c. 4, which he describes as ‘ a conspiracy concocted by 
the law, and carried out by parties interested in its success, to cheat 
the English workman of his wages,’ &e. He does, indeed, hint that 
the sliding scale may have been thought of before, although no evi- 
dence is offered. Thus he writes : ‘ It may be said that the framers of 
the statute imagined that the magistrates could adopt a sliding scale, 
like that which was evidently contemplated under 25 Ed. III, and 
as evidently was before the mind of Parliament when it framed its 
own scales in the fifteenth century, particularly in 1495.’'? But 
although he does not, so far as I know, assert that the fixing of a 
sliding scale by justices in 5 Eliz. c. 4 was a novelty, his account may 


‘© Fitzherbert’s name appears constantly in the State Papers from 1509 to 1536 as 
serving on various commissions of the peace, of gaol delivery, &c., in different parts 
of the country. He is also mentioned in important cases, as those of Wolsey, Sir 
Thomas More, and Anne Boleyn. The Leet Book of Coventry, ff. 304 b, 309, 311, 
shows that Fitzherbert was recorder of Coventry from 1509 to 1512. He then begged to 
be relieved of the work, because ‘he had so grete besynesse by reason that he was 
sciant of the lawe that he cowdenot nor myghtnot occupy the Rome of Recordership 
of the said Citee as he was bounde to doo.’ 

" Hist. of Agriculture and Prices, iv. 115 et seq., v. 610 et seq. 

2 Economic Interpretation of History, p. 41. But neither in 25 Ed. III nor in 
11 Hen. VU, ce. 1, 22, is there any intimation of such a sliding scale, although reason- 


able prices: are insisted on, and it is possible to show that 25 Ed. III did not con- 
template any such scale. 
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reasonably be held to assume this. Dr. Cunningham goes further, 
and says that whereas ‘all previous statutes on the subject, from 
the time of Edward III onwards, had been deliberately framed with 
the view of reducing excessive wages to a lower level; this statute 
was devised as a means of adjusting wages so that they might be 
sufficient for the labourer to live on, in times when prices were high.’ 
He adds that, instead of trying to frame a hard and fast rule to hold 
good everywhere at all times, they devised a machinery for giving 
wages which should be determined by the plenty or the scarcity of 
the time. Mr. Hewins has more recently stated that he considers 
Mr. Rogers to have ‘ insisted too much upon the character of that 
statute as a new departure,’ ' while he himself holds that in the fixing 
of the rate of wages by the justices it ‘was not so much a new 
departure as an extension of the powers of the justices, who had 
before been entrusted with a wide jurisdiction in the regulation of 
wages. The object of the act of 1562 appears to have been the 
adjustment of wages at shorter intervals of time and more in accord- 
ance with local variations in the price of provisions.’ * It is with 
some hesitation that I venture to differ from Mr. Rogers or Dr. 
Cunningham, while I cannot entirely agree with Mr. Hewins. 

The adjustment of a sliding scale by the justices was, it seems, 
from the testimony of the ‘Boke of Justyces,’ of the ‘Newe Boke of 
Justices,’ and finally from the evidence of the Rolls of Parliament 
and the statute book itself, neither a novelty nor an extension, but a 
revival of power, which certainly was not then conferred for the first 
time, though it may have been dormant for awhile. In the general 
statement of the functions of the justices, which precedes the more 
detailed charge in the ‘ Boke of Justyces of paes’ of 1510 and later, 
as well as in the ‘Newe Boke,’ we find the following with trifling 
variations :— 


Justyces of the peas shall make at euery cessyons of Ester & myghel- 
masse proclamacyon how moche a mason carpenter / tyler / or other 
labourers shall take by the daye as well in August as in other tyme of the 
yere after theyr dyscrecyon accordynge to the derth of vytyall / & that 
euery man obey the proclamacyon as a thinge done & made by the 
statute / & all vytayllers shall take theyr wynnynge after the dyscrecyon 
of the Justyces of the paes vpon payne of greuous punysshement. statutum 
inde. Anno xiii Richard iii. ca. viii. 


In the charge itself we find that the justices were in the editions 
of 1510 and 1515 instructed to commit men to ward who would not 
accept wages according to 25 Hen. V, c. 41 (sic). Such a statute 


'’ Growth of English Industry, ii. 39. In his recent article in the Contemporary 
Review, January 1894, Dr. Cunningham uses language which would indicate some change 
of opinion ; but, as he does not refer to or reject the passage above quoted, it is not 
clear how far he would still claim novelty for Elizabethan legislation on this point. 

English Trade and Finance, chiefly in the Seventeenth Century, vii. 

'S Ibid. p. 82. 
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obviously does not exist, but the exact prices to be paid for various 
kinds of work are specified and coincide with those laid down by 
23 Hen. VI, c.12. Inthe edition of 1521 and in the ‘ Newe Boke of 
Justices ’ of 1588 among the various statutes upon which the autho- 
rity of the justices is based that of 18 Ric. II, c. 8, is mentioned, 
while in the charge itself a definite maximum rate is fixed, coin- 
ciding with the rates laid down in 6 Hen. VIII, c. 8, to which 
the marginal note seems to refer. There is an apparent con- 
tradiction between the general statement and the charge, but this 
may not really exist, since the statutes of Hen. VII and Hen. VIII '* 
attempt to fix a maximum wage—‘and where it hath be and is 
nowe used to geve lesse wages that in thes shirs and contries they 
shall so gif.’'7_ When we turn from the ‘ Boke of Justyces’ back to 
the reign of Richard II, to which it refers us, we seem to get to the 
bottom of the story. Taking first the Rolls of Parliament '* for 
18 Ric. II, we find that the justices were then for the first time to as- 
sess the rate of wages, and that according to the dearth of victuals. 
The commons beg Richard II that the statutes and ordinances of 
Edward II, and those of his own reign touching ‘ laborers artificers & 
vitaillers’ may beobserved. The answer to the petition runs thus :— 


Le Roy voet q les Estatutz & Ordenances faitz al Parlement darrein 
tenuz a Cantebr’,’® si bien des Servantz, Laborers, Artificers, & Vitaillers, 
come de toutes autres choses, horspris l'exception en un article panal 
touchant Justices de la Pees; & auxint toutz autres Estatutz & Orde- 
nances faitz devant ces hures, & nient repellez, soient fermement gardez 
& duement executz. Mes pur ce G4 homme ne purra mye mettre en 
certein le Pris des Bledz & autres Vitailles, le Roi voet, q les Justices de 
la Pees en chescun Counte, en lour Sessions, tenuz entour le Pasq & le 
Seint Michel, facent Proclamation par lour discretion, solone la Chierete 
des Vitailles, combien chescun Mason, Carpenter, Teguler, & autres Arti- 
ficers & Overours, & auxint Laborers par journees si bienen Aust come en 
autre temps de l’an, solonc lour degre, prendra le jour, ove manger & 
boire, ou sanz manger & boire, entre les deux seisons suis ditz: Nient- 
contresteantz les Estatutz ent faitz devant ces hures. Et q chescun obeie 
a tielx Proclamations de temps en temps, come a chose faite par Estatut. 


And this became law as 18 Ric. II, stat. i. c. 8. The older statutes 
then were still to hold good, with the exception of this one article. 
‘Forasmuch as aman cannot fix the price of corn and other 
victuals in certain,’ the justices were to fix wages twice a year by 
their discretion, according to the ‘ chierte de vitailles.’ 

Whether this clause was regularly carried out at this time may 
well be doubted. At any rate we know that early in Henry VI’s 


16 11 Hen. VII, c. 22; 6 Hen. VII, c. 3. 17 11 Hen. VII, c. 22. 
18 Rot. Parl. iii. 268 b, 269. 


19 12 Ric. II, c. 4, which fixes the rates of wages. 
*” Professor Rogers quotes this statute, but without noticing this phrase. 
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reign fresh legislation was necessary.’ After quoting 12 Ric II, 
c. 4, and 18 Ric II, i. c. 8, 6 Hen. VI, c. 3, proceeds as follows : 


Les queux estatutz ne sount my gardez ne mys en execucion cestassavoir 
le primer estatut a cause qe le punissement en ycell est trop dure sur les 
Maistres des tielx servantz en taunt qils serroient destitutz des servauntz 
sils ne voillent passer lordinaunce del estatut, et le secunde estatut a 
cause ge null peine est limite encountre celuy qe face le contrarie de 
mesme lestatut. 


By this statute the justices in full session were to fix the rate of 
wages for ‘chescun servant de husbondrie,’ by proclamation once 
a year, and the rate for ‘ chescun artificer et overour’ by the day or 
week at two sessions held between Easter and Michaelmas, while 
they were also empowered to impose penalties for non-observance of 
the statute. This statute, at first designed for a limited time, was 
soon afterwards confirmed for an indefinite period.” In neither 
case is there any mention of a rate to be determined in accordance 
with the ‘chierte de vitailles;’ and as we follow later fifteenth- 
century legislation in this matter we find that parliament once 
more fixes a maximum wage, while the justices are only men- 
tioned as imposing penalties.” Still nowhere are the earlier 
statutes which conferred wider powers repealed. 

The statute of 1495 points to ‘ greate and many defautes ’ amongst 
labourers and artificers, partly because the labour statutes were not 
executed, partly because ‘ remedy by the seid estatutes is not verray 
perfitte nor yeygth certyn ne hasty remedy.’ * Henry VIII's statute * 
also refers to the imperfect execution of earlier measures as a reason 
for further legislation, and follows the lines of 23 Hen. VI, c. 12, and 
11 Hen. VII, ec. 22. 

Between 1389 and 1562” the statute book is silent on the 
matter of a sliding scale, and the justices are not mentioned after 
1429 as the authority by whom wages should be fixed ; but in the 
‘Boke of Justyces’ of 1510, as well as in the ‘ Newe Boke’ of 1588, it 
is stated that they had authority to execute 18 Ric. II, i. c. 8. Now, 
whatever may be thought of the authorship of the earlier work, 
there can be no question about the latter; and it seems unlikely 
that a man like Fitzherbert, a lawyer of great practical experience 
as well as a man of some learning, should have introduced an 
entirely obsolete measure into what was apparently intended to 
be a practical manual. Further investigation and the discovery of 
assessments among unpublished records” may show that justices 


21 Rot. Parl. iv. 330 b; 6 Hen. VI, c. 3. % 8 Hen. VI, c. 8; Rot. Parl. iv. 352 b. 

23 23 Hen. VI, c. 12; 11 Hen. VII, c. 22. 

** 11 Hen. VII, c. 22. % 6 Hen. VIII, c. 3. 

6 13 Ric. II, i. c. 8; 5 Eliz. ec. 4. 

* Mr. Hewins some time ago drew attention to an assessment for Northampton in 
Earl Spencer’s possession (Hist. MSS. Commission Report, ii. 18), which, according 
to the Report, is dated 1560 ; but Dr, Cunningham’s attempts to find the manuscript 
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sometimes assessed wages, as Fitzherbert would imply, and yet acted 
in accordance with the statutes which fixed maximum sums. 

At any rate the evidence of the statute book and of the ‘ Boke of 
Justyces’’ shows that in its main features Elizabethan legislators * 
did but go back to the scheme of Richard II, although we may give 
them credit for the introduction of certain modifications in detail. 
Thus the justices were to confer once a year with men possessing 
local knowledge ‘as to the plenty or scarcity of the time and other 
circumstances necessary to be considered ;’ while only after notifi- 
cation to the court of chancery of the rates proposed and due 
authorisation from the central government could the proclamation 
of rates be made in the open markets upon market days.” It is 
clear from James I’s legislation *° that the Elizabethan regulation 
had not, ‘according to the true meaning thereof, been duly put in 
execution,’ and the justices of still earlier times may not have been 
more conscientious than their successors in the discharge of their 
duty in connexion with wages, so that we have as yet but little 
evidence as to actual practice. So far as our present knowledge 
goes it would seem that the first attempt in England to regulate 
wages according to a sliding scale fixed by justices was not success- 
ful in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, although the know- 
ledge of such a measure survived until Fitzherbert’s day and 
was renewed in Elizabethan legislation. Nor does it appear even 
after that to have been regularly carried out, although twenty-three 
assessments have been printed by various investigators, and others 
are probably only awaiting discovery.*! This attempt in the past to 
fix a ‘ living wage ’ has recently been mentioned in connexion with a 
proposal to fix a scale once more. But surely it cannot be used as 
a precedent of any value for modern times until we have further 
evidence that under simpler conditions than those of to-day it was 
so successful that it might well be applied to our complicated 
organisation of industry. At present the evidence, as I read it, 
would point to a somewhat different conclusion. 


- Eten A. McArruvr. 


itself have been unsuccessful (Hconomic Journal, ii. 504). If it can be traced it will 
prove conclusively that not only did the justices possess legal authority to asses wages 
but that they actually exercised such power shortly before the passing of 5 Eliz. c. 4. 
28 5 Eliz. c. 4. *® This latter clause was repealed by 1 Jac. I, c. 6. 
* 1 Jac. I, c. 6. 


3! By 3 Car. I, c. 5, and 16 Car. I, the legislation of James I on this matter was 
re-enacted. 





Notes and Documents 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN 600 A.D. 


Wir our present materials it is impossible to trace the successive 
administrative changes which transformed the empire of Hierocles 
into the empire of Constantine Porphyrogennétos. In the ‘ Novels’ 
of Justinian we have indeed a record of several important and 
significant changes which that emperor introduced ; but with this 
exception, which does not carry us very far, we have hitherto had 
no official or express register of provinces between the ‘ Synek- 
démos’ and the treatise ‘On the Themes.’ To gain a fully satisfac- 
tory view of the development we require at least three lists, one 
dating from the early years of the seventh century, a second from 
the reign of Constans, a third from the age of Leo the Isaurian. 
Of these the second would be, perhaps, more valuable even than the 
third; but records of the latter half of the seventh century are so 
rare that we have little chance of ever discovering such a treasure. 
In the meantime we may congratulate ourselves on the partial 
recovery of the first, a list enumerating the provinces at the 
beginning of the seventh century. The unearthing of this docu- 
ment is the work of the distinguished scholar Professor H. Gelzer 
of Jena. As his edition' of his discovery may easily escape the 
notice of some English historical students, whom his results might 
interest or concern, I propose to state briefly here what the most 
important of those results are. 

In the first half of the ninth century, under Michael the 
Amorian or his son Theophilus, an Armenian named Basil com- 
piled an ecclesiastical notitia of the empire. This notitia is pre- 
served in several manuscripts, of which some date from the eleventh 
century, and had been already edited repeatedly but imperfectly. 
The edition of Professor Gelzer (1890) rests on a new collation of 
the manuscripts, and is provided with an elaborate commentary and 
four maps. But the most important result of his labours is the 
discovery that in this ninth-century notitia lies embedded a valu- 
able document of much earlier date. Professor Gelzer has made it 


' Georgii Cyprii Descriptio Orbis Romani. Accedit Leonis Imperatoris Diatyposis 
genuina adhuc inedita. Teubner, 1891. 
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quite clear that Basil’s compilation consists of two parts of totally 
different character, drawn from two totally different sources. The 
first part enumerates the bishoprics of Thrace and Asia Minor, and 
is obviously of ecclesiastical origin—is, in fact, a copy of an ecclesi- 
astical notitia of the Constantinopolitan diocese. The second part 
is a list of the cities and forts of the provinces of Italy, Africa, 
Egypt, and the East. On the face of it—and Gelzer has proved 
the fact with a completeness which leaves nothing to be desired— 
this part is of profane origin. It is, as the compiler lets out under 
‘Cyprus,’ a copy of a notitia written by one George, a Cyprian 
(AdmiBos év 4 eyevvnOn Te@pryvos 0 Kirpios 6 ypdyas thy BiBrov 2& 
hs Taira peteAnpOnoav). Basil put together these two different texts, 
without apparently the slightest consciousness that they were 
heterogeneous. 

The time at which the book of George the Cyprian was written 
can be defined approximately ; but here I cannot agree in every par- 
ticular with the conclusions of the editor. In the first place, a 
prior limit is given to us at once, as Professor Gelzer points out, by 
the mention of the cderpov Xayoydptwy, which, as we know from 
John of Ephesus, was instituted by Maurice. Now Maurice’s first 
campaign in the east was either in 577 or 578 a.p. (see my ‘ Later 
Roman Empire,’ ii. 104), and therefore George wrote not earlier 
than the reign of Tiberius. But we can bring the limit further 
down, as Gelzer goes on to show. Daras, which is mentioned as 
Roman by George, was Persian from 574 to 591 a.v.; therefore 
591 is the prior limit. On the other hand, a posterior limit is 
given without any difficulty by the fact that Syria and Egypt still 
belonged to the empire. This gives us 634 a.p., the year of the 
Arab invasion of Syria. We get a similar limit, though not so 
eatly or precise, by the mention of the Ligurian towns Luna, 
Genua, Vintimilia, which were won by the Lombards in the reign 
of Rotharis (686-52 a.p.) So far all is clear. But when Professor 
Gelzer tries to narrow the limits more closely I cannot agree with all 
his arguments. The circumstance that George goes out of his way 
to mention the exile and martyrdom of St. Sergius at Caesarea and 
Anastasiopolis (Sergiopolis) is not in itself a cogent argument for 
placing the work in or very near the reign of Maurice. It is true 
that in that emperor’s days St. Sergius, the revered of Chosroes, 
was prominently before the eyes of the Romaioi (cf. Theoph. Sim., 
v. 18); but supposing there happened to be any other evidence 
tending to place George’s book later, say, than 620, the reference 
to Sergius could not be pressed. In fact, that reference could be 
completely explained by supposing that George was alive under 
Maurice and had taken a special interest in the cult of St. Sergius, 
though he did not write his ‘ Descriptio’ till a later period. But 
Professor Gelzer has better grounds than this for fixing a posterior 
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limit earlier than Heraclius. George mentions Brixillum, in the 
province of Aemilia, and Urbevetus ('OpSo8épa, now Orvieto), in 
the province of Campania. Now Urbevetus passed to the Lom- 
bards about 606, while Brixillum was lost soon after Mantua, which 
was captured in 602. Assuming that George had accurate and 
early intelligence of events in Italy, we get 603 or 604 as a posterior 
limit for his work. But his editor goes still further. Observing 
that while Brixillum appears Mantua is not mentioned, he con- 
cludes that the ‘ Descriptio’ must have been composed in the short 
interval which elapsed between the loss of Mantua and the loss of 
Brixillum. Quare in eo acquiescendum est, ut primis imperatoris 
Phocae annis eum scripsisse statuamus. Now | totally dissent from 
this argument from omission ; and Professor Gelzer himself may 
be cited as a witness to the uncertainty of his argument, for 
he points out that the codex of George, which Basil used, must 
have been gravely corrupt, and that a large number of important 
Italian towns which we know to have been Roman—e.g. Tarra- 
cina, Ariminum, Bononia, Ancona, Barium, Hydruntum, &c.—are 
omitted. These omissions were due not to George’s negligence, 
but eius librarit erroribus a quo codices nostri dependent (p. xviii). 
Therefore, I hold, it is just as likely that the omission of Mantua 
and Cremona may arise from the same cause as the omission of 
Barium and Ariminum, as from the intention of George himself. 
And then, if the argument from apparent silence is permissible, I 
could find grounds for fixing the composition of the work as post 
610, if not post 616 or even 621; for if he wrote before the 
first of these dates how comes it that he did not mention Carthago 
Spartaria, which was Roman in that year? how comes it that he 
omitted all the plurimas urbes which, Isidore tells us, were captured 
by Sisebut in 616, and the urbes residuas which were taken by 
Suinthila, who became king of the Visigoths in 621? The mention 
of Brixillum and Urbevetus shows us that we can make no such 
inferences from the omission of the cities of Roman Spain. We 
have no right, then, to draw any inference from the omission of 
Mantua and Cremona. I therefore propose to modify Professor 
Gelzer’s conclusion, and submit that our data do not permit us to 
fix the date of George’s ‘Descriptio’ in 603-4 with any greater 
probability than in 592. We are only entitled. to say that the 
limits of its date are 591 and 606 (possibly 604). 

It is unfortunate for us that Basil did not transcribe the entire 
work of the Cyprian. For Illyricum, Thrace, and Asia he used 
his ecclesiastical source, and thus we have only those parts of 
George which relate to Italy, Africa, Egypt, and the East (Anatolic 
diocese). Gelzer shows that no province in Italy, which we know 
from other sources to have been Roman about 600 a.p., has been 
omitted by George (see his useful table, pp. xxv, xxvi). But in the 
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manuscript of George, which Basil had, many of the provinces 
had got placed under the head of other provinces among the 
towns and castra, owing to a copyist’s carelessness. Thus Bruttii 
(Bperavvia), Calabria, Venetia, and Apulia all figure among the 
towns of Campania. That these errors crept into a manuscript of 
George which Basil used, and did not arise at a later time in a copy 
of Basil’s compilation, is shown clearly by a remarkable interpo- 
lation. Among the Italian provinces occurs Calabria, in the later 
sense of the name, as equivalent to Bruttii, the sense which it bore 
in the time of Basil, but which it did not yet bear in the time of 
George. The interpolation is clearly due to Basil, and of course 
Professor Gelzer calls attention to it. But he might have also 
pointed out its significance in regard to the character of the manu- 
script which was in Basil’s hands. Basil inserted Calabria because 
he missed it in George’s list; he missed it because the province or 
theme of Calabria existed in his own time. He did not miss 
Apulia or Venetia, because they no longer existed as provinces ; 
and he was quite unconscious of the historical change which the 
name Calabria had undergone. He did not recognise the true 
Calabria embedded among the Campanian towns.’ 

Some quite new light is cast on the administration of the pre- 
fecture of Africa. According to the scheme of Justinian, framed 
after the conquest of Belisarius and preserved in the ‘ Codex’ (i. 27), 
Africa was to consist of seven provinces—Proconsularis (Zeugitana), 
Byzacium, Tripolitana, Numidia, two Mauritanias,* and Sardinia. 
The two Mauritanian provinces were, as under Diocletian, Sitifensis 
and Caesariensis. But the restored Caesariensis did not go further 
west than Caesarea itself—in fact, consisted only of Caesarea and a 
few coast towns. Mauritania was never entirely recovered from 
the Moors. The double arrangement was made in prospect of 
further conquest, for the parts actually recovered were not large 
enough to constitute two provinces of ordinary size. 

Before 600 a.p. three important changes—of which, before 
Gelzer’s work, we knew nothing—were made in the African prefec- 
ture. When George writes, it consists of only six provinces, and of 
them only four are the same as under the Justinianean regulations. 
(1) Tripolitana has been separated from Africa and joined to the 
diocese of Egypt. (2) Mauritania, Sitifensis, and Caesariensis have 
been thrown together to form one province, which is called Mauri- 
tania Prima. (3) A new province, entitled Mauritania Secunda, 
has been formed out of the remnant of the old Mauritania Tingitana 


? T cannot imagine what the mysterious Mavvaiiu (between Bperavvia and KaAaBpla) 
in the Campanian towns represents, unless the name somehow was given to Istria. 

* There can be no doubt that Mauritaniae, preserved by the Monte Casino manu- 
script (the others having Mauritania), is the true reading. My statement (Later 
Roman Empire, ii. 34) must be modified accordingly. 
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and the imperial possessions in Spain, including the Baléaric 
Islands. It seems probable that this last change was later than 
590. In that year we find still a special magister militum Spaniae 
(Comenciolus, ‘C. I. L.’ ii. 3420) ; and we may suspect that Spain’s 
annexation to the prefecture of Africa concerned its military as well 
as its civil administration, and that the dukes of whom we hear 
(e.g. the dux of Malaca in 605) henceforward obeyed the prefect 
at Carthage, as they had before obeyed the master of soldiers at 
Corduba or at New. Carthage. 

Thus the provincial arrangements of Africa c. 600 a.D. corre- 
spond partly to the system of Diocletian, partly to the older 
system before Diocletian, partly to the scheme of Justinian, and in 
two important respects differ from all these. Diocletian’s principle 
of an administrative connexion between north-west Africa, Tin- 
gitana, and Spain has been restored; but the bond is closer. 
Instead of forming three provinces under a vicar, Tingitana, the 
Balearic Islands, and what is left of Baetica form one province. 
But, on the other hand, by the new system it is south-east Spain 
which is connected with Africa, not—as by the old system—north- 
west Africa which is connected with Spain. The two Mauritanian 
provinces of the Principate, which had been divorced by Diocletian, 
are -restored ; but the western province now extends beyond the 
straits. Justinian’s union of Sardinia with Africa is maintained. 
The two wholly new arrangements are the addition of Spain to the 
prefecture at one end and the loss of Tripolitana at the other. 

In regard to Egypt the only change, of which we were hitherto 
ignorant, is the extension of the diocese westward at the expense 
of Africa. Thus Egypt now consists of ten provinces—Egypt i. 
and ii., Augustamnica i. and ii., Arcadia, Thebaid inf., Thebaid sup., 
Libya inf., Libya sup., Tripolitana. The two Egypts had been 
constituted by Justinian in 535 a.p. (Nov. viii.) ; the list of places 
in each, given by George, supplies important material for defining 
the boundary between them. 

Coming to the diocese of the East, we find that the provinces 
in 600 a.p. correspond to the provinces of Hierocles, with three 
exceptions. (1) The new province of Theodorias, of which the chief 
towns are Laodicea, Paltos, Gabala, and Balaneae, has been formed 
on the Syrian coast. (2) Mesopotamia has acquired new boundaries, 
and is now named Upper Mesopotamia or Fourth Armenia. (8) There 
is a province called Other Fourth Armenia (2rapyia A ’Appevias 
ans). Between this arrangement and that which Hierocles 
describes, we have an intermediate stage in the remodelling of the 
Armenian provinces by Justinian in 536 a.v. He instituted four 
Armenias (‘ Novel’ 81), of which the fourth—which alone concerns 
us now—was formed out of the satrapies of Sophanene, Anzitene, 
Sophene, Asthianene, and Balabitene. The next change was 
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doubtless made by Maurice at the close of the Persian war, when 
Chosroes restored Arzanene to the empire, as well as the region of 
Taronitis or Turuberan. Taronitis was not incoporated in the 
provincial system, but Arzanene was joined to the province of 
Mesopotamia, and Sophanene, with its chief town, Martyropolis, 
was severed from the Fourth Armenia and joined likewise to Meso- 
potamia. With this enlargement of Mesopotamia, partly at the 
expense of Fourth Armenia, was connected a change of nomen- 
clature, the object of which is not quite clear. Fourth Armenia 
was assigned as an alternative name to Mesopotamia; and the old 
Fourth Armenia was named Other Fourth Armenia, and separated 
from the diocese of Pontus to be joined to the diocese of the East. 
For the details of the boundaries of these provinces, with the pas- 
sages of Armenian writers bearing on the subject, the student of 
geography will find full information in Professor Gelzer’s preface. 
The other ‘ Armenian’ provinces, not belonging to the Eastern 
diocese, are not included in our fragment of George’s ‘ Descriptio.’ 
It is as well, however, to mention in this connexion that we know 
from other sources (proceedings of Councils) that Maurice changed 
the nomenclature here also. Justinian’s Third Armenia became 
First Armenia, and Justinian’s First Armenia became Great 
Armenia. Second Armenia remained the same. J. B. Bury. 


THE SUPPOSED LATIN PENITENTIAL OF EGBERT AND THE MISSING 
WORK OF HALITGAR OF CAMBRAI. 


Tue Bodleian MS. 718' has been made famous by the writings of 
Spelman, Wilkins, Johnson, the brothers Ballerini, Wasserschleben, 
Maassen, Haddan and Stubbs, and Lord Selborne. The mann- 
script has been exhaustively described by the last-named author in 
the second edition of his ‘ Ancient Facts and Fictions concerning 
Churches and Tithes’ (1892) ; nevertheless of the four books into 
which the manuscript is divided the first alone has been traced to 
its sources. Who wrote the la:. three books? The evidence here 
produced will, I believe, suffice to prove that these three books 
formed part of a work ‘De Vita Sacerdotum,’ by Halitgar, bishop 
of Cambrai. 

As a preliminary it will be well to analyse the contents of the 
manuscript 718, and this can be done very briefly, as extracts from 
different parts of the volume have already appeared in print. The 
handwriting of the whole manuscript is English, and, save for 
some fly-leaves at the beginning and end, which contain notes 
made at various times,’ belongs to the end of the tenth or beginning 


1 No. 2632 in Bernard’s catalogue. ? Ed. Baron. 
* An account of these notes is given in the appendix. 
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of the eleventh century.‘ The contents of two of the fly-leaves at 
the end serve to show that the volume probably at one time 
belonged to the cathedral church of Exeter,’ and subsequently to 
the church of Eynsham. It is often said® that the book is one of 
the many’ that Leofric gave to Exeter, but of this there is no 
positive proof. At the beginning of the volume a slip of paper has 
been pasted in, having the inscription, Liber Penitentialis Eqberti 
Aepi Ebor., in a modern hand. On the fourth page, where the 
book begins, under the rubric, Incipiunt Capitula libri Poenitentialis, 
and then stand the titles of the nineteen chapters of the penitential 
work, now generally acknowledged to be the genuine work of Egbert. 
Upon this follow the rubric, Incipit Excerptio de Canonibus Catholi- 
corum Patrum Poenitentialis Libri ad Remedium Animarum Ecgberhti 
Archi Epi Eburacae Civitatis ; Egbert’s own prologue ; the 21 capi- 
tula, of Frank origin and belonging to the early ninth century; 
the genuine penitential ; prayers and a penitential formulary. The 
whole ends with the rubric, Fin. lib. Poenitential. Ecgberhti Archi 
Epi Book ii. bears the rubric, In nomine sanctae Trinitatis. 
Incipit liber secundus ex opusculis, &e. A preamble follows, Ut 
etenim in expositione, &c.,° the titles of fifty-five chapters and their 
text. The titles of the last thirty-five are known from a list in 
Spelman’s ‘ Concilia,’ !° i. 276, headed, Ab hinc diversa ex diversis 
excessibus capitula. After these chapters follow the rubric, E-zplic. 
lib. ui. Incipit Pfatio, lib. vii., De mortalibus peccatis,'' &c., and the 
text of eighty-five chapters.'? Then the rubric, Explic. lib. iii. Incip. 
Plogus libri iii. Magnopere poposcisti,'® &e. ; 381 chapters or articles 
follow, all printed by A. L. Richter in his ‘ Antiqua Canonum 
Collectio.’ The fourth book ends with a postscript, Ecce haec sunt 
pauca, &c."* 

It is known» that in the Vatican MS. 1352, which belongs 


* Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and Documents, iii. 415. Lord Selborne, op. cit. 
p. 235. 

5 Pope Leo’s letter to Edward the Confessor, directing the foundation of a see at 
Exeter which Leofric should occupy, is copied in a hand probably contemporary with 
Leofric. In a later hand, probably of the twelfth century, are entries of moneys pay- 


able from Thame and Banbury, places where Eynsham Abbey held property. Macray, 
Bodl. Lib. 2nd ed.; and see app. 


* Haddan and Stubbs, and Selborne, J.c. 

7 Mon. Angl. ii. 527. § Selborne, pp. 237-8. 

® Ibid. p. 329, where the rest of the preamble is printed. 

‘* Reprinted in Migne, Patr. lxxxix. col. 431. The first seventeen will be found 
printed from another manuscript in Marténe and Durand, Ampl. Coll. i. 73. 

'"' Selborne, p. 330, where the rest of the preface is printed. 

2 Marténe and Durand, l.c., print the chapter titles and preface from another 
manuscript. 

'3 The rest printed in Selborne, l.c.; in Wasserschleben, Beitrdge, p. 4; and Richter, 
Antiqua Canonum Collectio (Marburgi Cattorum, 1844). 

'* The rest printed ibid. 

'* It was first noticed by the brothers Ballerini, Leonis Magni Opera (1757), 
vol. iii. ‘ De Ant. Coll.’ pt. iv. vi. § 6, p. cclxxii. 
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to the eleventh century,’ there is a collection in four books, of 
which the three last are in all respects similar to the three last 
books of Bodl. 718. The first book alone is different. The volume 
opens with an address to a bishop : Haec pauca, Beatitudo, &e.,"" in 
which the writer says he has undertaken the work at the bishop's 
request, and has finished it as soon as he could. He says he has 
named the source of his extracts either in the margin or in the 
rubrics, and hopes that if any one copies his work he will do the 
same. He concludes by regretting his want of leisure and of books, 
and proceeds to give a list of the chief of his sources.'* A preface 
to the work follows, beginning, In nomine Dei," &c. This preface 
sets forth that the first book will treat of the priestly life, the second 
of light offences, the third of mortal sins, and that the fourth will 
consist of a collection of extracts from canons which deal with 
crimes and their penalties. This scheme is carried out in the 
MS. 1352, and there can be no doubt that here we have the work 
complete in four parts as planned. In what follows this work will 
be spoken of as the ‘ Quadripartitus.’ 

Since then, as was shown above, the last three books of Bodl. 
718 are identical with the last three of the ‘ Quadripartitus,’ which 
is a consistent whole, it is clear that the copyist of Bodl. 718 re- 
placed the first book by collections of his own choosing. The 
chapter titles of books ii., iii., and iv. have been already indicated, 
and from the ‘ Quadripartitus’ the chapter titles of the original 
first book may now be supplied. These have been printed by Lord 
Selborne. The first is ‘De Vita Sacerdotum qualis est,’ the second 
‘De Doctrina Exemplis Sacerdotum,’ the third ‘De Exemplis 
Pravorum Sacerdotum,’ and so forth, in all nineteen chapters.”° 

Now Marténe and Durand,”' working with a Treves MS., have 
printed the address to a bishop, and the prefaces and chapter titles 
of the first three books just as we now know them to stand in the 
Vatican MS. 1852. Here also the author similarly states his 
intention to write in four books; but the fourth book was missing 
from the manuscript which Marténe and Durand used. This 
manuscript belonged to St. Matthew’s Monastery, Treves, and pro- 


18 According to Schmitz, Die Bussbiicher, p. xii. Of the manuscripts named in 
this paper Bodl. 718 is the only one I have myself seen. 

17 The rest is printed by Lord Selborne, J.c.; also from another manuscript in 
Marténe and Durand, l.c. 

8 Denis, Cat. MSS. Theol. Vindob. 1. i. eeci. p. 1180, corrects some of the author’s 
slips. 

' Printed I.c., and by Lord Selborne. 

2 Note that caps. 2, 3, 5, and 6 have similar titles to caps. 20, 30, 29, 26 of book i. 
of Amalarius’s Regula Canonicorum (Migne, Pat. cv.) Amalarius’s 20, 30, 29 are 
identical with caps. 36, 38, 37 of book iii. of Isidorus Hispalensis’s Book of Sentences 
(Pat. lxxxiii.) These three are also found in the Corpus MSS., 265, f. 17, and 190, 
f. 183, in both places in conjunction with two letters of Aleuin. 

2 Amplissima Collectio, i. 70. 
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bably now belongs to the town library.” The missing fourth book 
ean now be supplied from Bodl. MS. 718 and from Vat. 1352, as 
well as from other manuscripts shortly to be described. 

Marténe and Durand ascribe the collection in the Treves MS. 
to Halitgar, bishop of Cambrai, and affirm that he wrote this work 
about the year 820, at the request of Ebbo, bishop of Rheims. No 
author’s name is given in this manuscript, nor, indeed, in any of 
the eight manuscripts where parts of this work are to be found. 
Marténe and Durand base their opinion on a passage in the 
chronicle of Alberic, who writes under the year 850, ‘ Sub eodem 
etiam Ebone collectus est et compilatus per Halithgarium Cameracen- 
sem episcopum liber qui intitulatur De Vita Sacerdotum,’ this being 
the title of the first chapter of the first book both of the ‘ Quadri- 
partitus ’’ and of the Treves MS. Halitgar was bishop of Cambrai 
from 816 to 831, the year of his death ; Ebbo was bishop of Rheims 
during the years 816-835." Marténe and Durand named an approxi- 
mate date when they stated that the ‘ Quadripartitus’ was written 
about 820. Halitgar is well known to have written another work at 
the bidding of Ebbo—namely, the famous ‘ Penitential,’ in five 
books, to which a sixth, the ‘ Penitentialis Romanus,’ was added. 
To this work the title ‘De Vita Sacerdotum,’ which Alberic uses, 
would hardly have been suitable. Had he been speaking of that 
work he would probably have said, with Flodoard,® Huius praesulis 
scilicet Ebonis hortatu Alitgarius Cameracencis episcopus sex libellos 
de remediis et ordine vel iudiciis poenitentiae conscripsit. But if 
Alberic’s statement that Halitgar wrote a book at Ebbo’s request, 
called ‘De Vita Sacerdotum,’ and Marténe and Durand’s belief 
that that work was distinct from his ‘ Penitential’ need confirma- 
tion, this is afforded by the nature of the contents of the fourth 
book, which Marténe and Durand never saw. There can be little 
doubt that this portion at least is Halitgar’s, for it contains matter 
so closely similar to that of the ‘ Penitential,’ which is unquestion- 
ably his, that while Wasserschleben™ stated his opinion that the 

A short catalogue is printed in Pertz, Archiv fiir dltere deutsche Geschichts- 
kunde, viii. 596, but none of the descriptions tally with this manuscript. 

3 Alberic was a Cistercian monk who died 1241 (Chevalier, Répertoire). His 
chronicle is in the Mon. Germ. Hist. xxiii. 631 sqq. Wattenbach, Deutschlands 
Geschichtsquellen, ii. 422, states that Alberic used many works which are now lost. 

** Gams, Series Episcoporum. Ebbo died 850-1, hence perhaps the year 850 in 
Alberic. 

* Flodoard, Hist. Remens. ii. 19, quoted in Pertz, l.c. p. 735, note 95. So too 
Baldric, Chron. Camerac. i. 38; quoted by Wasserschleben, Bussord. p. 82, note 3, 
and p. 58. 

** Following the suggestion of the brothers Ballerini, Wasserschleben (Beitrdge, 
p. 8) worked out a comparison of the clauses of Regino’s collection with those of our 
book iv. He rejected Spelman’s idea, that the work was by Egbert, and Theiner’s 
(Disquis. Crit. 334), that it was by Burchard, and ascribed it to the ninth century. He 
withdrew his suggestion that the book had an English origin (p. 5) in his ‘ Berichti- 
gung’ at the end of the Beitrdige, 


r3 
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fourth book was used by Halitgar, Maassen, on the other hand, 
argued in favour of the theory that it was the writer of the fourth 
book who had made use of Halitgar.” But if Halitgar was the 
writer of the fourth book the question is set at rest. 

Book iii. of the ‘ Quadripartitus ’ also helps to confirm Marténe 
and Durand’s belief that Halitgar was the author. It has hitherto 
escaped attention that this book iii. appears among the writings of 
Rabanus Maurus, and in a singular juxtaposition. Colvenerius, in 
the Cologne edition of the latter (1672),”* ascribed to him a Peni- 
tential in three books, of which the first two are the first two of 
Halitgar’s undoubted work, the Penitential in six books, and the 
third * is book iii. of the quadripartite collection. This arrange- 
ment was followed by Migne in his edition of Rabanus Maurus. 
What manuscript Colvenerius used is not known, but it would 
seem that he used one in which works well known to be by 
Halitgar are closely associated with works well known to be by 
Rabanus Maurus; for, following immediately on this so-called 
Penitential in three books, he gives the Penitential which Rabanus 
Maurus did undoubtedly address to Otgar.*° Book iii. of the 
quadripartite collection is on the eight principal vices and the 
battle of virtues against vices, and thus might easily be mistaken 
for the work which Rabanus Maurus is known to have addressed 
to the emperor Louis, ‘ De Vitiis et Virtutibus.’ Such a work 
was ascribed to him by his biographer, Rudolph,*! and had, 
indeed, already been printed before Colvenerius wrote, under tke 
title ‘Rabanus Maurus de Vitiis et Virtutibus,’ by Wolfgang 
Lazius,*? in his ‘ De. Vett. Eccles. Ritt.’ (1560). This undoubtedly 
genuine work of Rabanus was overlooked by Colvenerius and by 
subsequent editors ; ** and the third book of the ‘ Quadripartitus,’ 
preceded by the first two books of Halitgar’s Penitential, have 
been substituted for it. Thus it appears that books iii. and iv. of 
the ‘ Quadripartitus,’ or, if we may so call it, Halitgar’s ‘De Vita 


** Gesch. d. Quellen u. d. Lit. d. can. Rechts, pp. 856 sqq., and again pp. 867-9. 

8 Vol. vi. pp. 111-30. * Lc. p. 130. 

%° See Wasserschleben’s Beitrige, p. 83, for an account of the Wolfenbiittel 
manuscript (Helmst. No. 656, 4, saec. x.), where the works of Rabanus and Halitgar 
are similarly entangled. This manuscript, however, does not appear to contain 
book iii. of the Quadripartitus. What Colvenerius calls a Penitential in three books, 
addressed by Rabanus to Heribald, shows a similar confusion. The ‘first book’ 
consists in the main of Halitgar’s preface to book i. of his Penitential. The ‘ second 
book’ is Halitgars Penitential, book iii. The ‘third book’ consists of large parts 
of the work which Rabanus did really address to Heribald (see Canisius, ed. Basnage, 
11. ii. 293), with large interpolations from Halitgar’s Penitential, book iv. 

* Acta SS. O. S. Ben. saec. iv. pt. ii. p. 19. 

* Lazius used the manuscript Cod. Vindob. cclxxxii.; Denis, Cat. 1. i. 1028. 
Denis corrects many of his mistakes. 

** Their omission is noticed in the Hist. Litt. de la France, v. 180, in Schréckh’s 
Kirchengesch. xxiii. 293, and in Bahr, Gesch. d. rim. Lit. iii. (Suppl.), 377. 
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Sacerdotum,’ have both been printed in full. Books i. and ii. alone 
have never been printed. 

It now remains to speak of the other manuscripts which con- 
tain the whole or parts of this work. Bodl. MS. 718, Vat. 1352, 
Marténe and Durand’s Treves MS., and Colvenerius’s unknown MS. 
have been referred to above. Four others are known. 

The Vienna Codex 1286 (Theol. 387) contains the whole work, 
ina hand of the twelfth century. The Treves Codex CXLIV. 
(1084 Catal.), a folio of the eleventh century, contains books i. 
and ii. and the first ten chapters of book iii. ;* this may perhaps 
be the manuscript used by Marténe and Durand. 

In two manuscripts, Vat. 1347 and Casin. 541, f. 117,** the 
fourth book is found attached to a collection complete in three 
books called the ‘ Coll. Dacheriana,’ because it was first printed by 
D’Achery, ‘ Spicil.’ i. 5, 12, ed. 1723. The Vatican 1347 is of the 
tenth century; the Monte Casino MS. is of the eleventh. Some 
interpolations from Burchard have been noted by Schmitz.*’ Its 
position as a fourth book** in this place is the more remarkable as it 
repeats a large number of those canons which the ‘ Coll. Dacheriana’ 
gives.*® Indeed, ‘Coll. Dacheriana’ is, in all probability, the very 
source from which Halitgar derived them.‘® Regino himself used 
both ‘ Coll. Dacheriana’ and the ‘ fourth’ book; it is not, however, 
clear that he used one volume containing all four books.’ The 
connexion between ‘Coll. Dacheriana’ and Halitgar’s ‘De Vita 
Sacerdotum ’ in four books still calls for explanation. 


Mary Bateson. 
Appendix. 


The fly-leaves at the beginning of Bodl. 718 contain excerpts from the 
decreta of Gregory VII, i.e. ‘Conc. Rom.’ (1078), v. 10, 6, 7, 1, 2, 8, con- 
cluding with the following passage: Hucharistius (sic) papa. Mala 
audita nullum moveant nec passim dicta absque probatione quisquam 


* Folio, ff. 1-119. See Tab. Cod. MSS. praeter Graecos et Orient. in Bib. Pal. 
Vindob. i. 213 (1864), and Denis, /.c. 1. i. 1180, num. ceci. 

*% Richter, l.c. p. 1. See Pertz, Archiv, viii. 599. Computus ecclesiasticus cum 
pervetusto calendario mbr. s. xi. fol. S. Mathiae, Stadtbibliothek. 

* Schmitz, Bussbiicher, 716-9; Cod. Casin. 541 (123); Interior, 417, Lit. vv. 
It contains also Cresco’s collection and other fragments. Blume, Bibl. Libror. MSS. 
Ital. p. 221. 


* Ibid. p. 718. He speaks asif Vat. 1347 contained Halitgar’s Vita Sacerd. book ii., 
ut this must be a misprint. 


%* Maassen says this collection dates between 774 and 831. Gesch. der Quellen, 852. 

* Ibid. 856-7. 

“ Wasserschleben, Beitrdige, p. 8, opposed this on the ground that a good many 
canons in the Coll. Dach. are in Cod. Vat. 1352, taken from another source. He 
therefore suggests that both had a common source. Maassen, p. 858, thinks that the 
fact is explained by the use in Cod. Vat. of other sources plus Coll. Dach. 

“ As Wasserschleben, Beitrdge, p. 6, supposed. For tables showing Regino’s use 
of Coll, Dach, and ok iv. see Beitréige, pp. 8, 10, and Maassen’s additions, p. 856, 
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umquam credat, all in a hand of the twelfth century. At the end, besides 
Leo’s letter about Leofric (Selborne, app. F), is a passage from an African 
council, which seems to be ‘Cone. Cartag.’ V. 10 (Isidor. Hisp. in Migne, Pat. 
Ixxxiv. col. 210), and some other short passages which I cannot identify. 
Si wdiciwnm dei... cremarentur. Tua sunt hace... triwmphare. 
Placuit ut hii... perpetravit. Mulier sive vir... peniteat. Hiero- 
nimus dicit, Quaecunque mulier ... peniteat. Hieronimus dicit... 
faciunt nonnulle, ends abruptly. They are short passages from a peni- 
tential. 

On the last folio but two stands— 

‘ Ex dedicatione tres libras de u(e)t(e)ris nummis ; ludouicus I libram ; 
elsis I libram; de istis quinqwe libris vnam portauit vuillelmws ad eiles- 
bere ; remanent IIII. IIII libras debent dare laici homines de banabereie, 
qui habent V karruatas terrae & quidam iuuenis qui est prepositws tres, 
& de thama, clericus elurich V marcos. & duo homines unusquisque vnam 
libram & duo alii homines unusquisque X solidos: & wlivvrich presbiter 
triginta, solidos & quidam rufus XX solidos, III libras libratas, I ad 
censwm, unam [written vinam] vvillelmus pro ancipitre & palfredo.’ 


(Numbers in Clarendon type indicate the distribution of the books of 
the supposed ‘ De Vita Sacerdotum’ of Halitgar.) 











Manuscripts First Book | Second Book Third Book — 
Bodl. MS. 718, 10th-1lth cent. . [Miscell.] 2 3 a 
reves MB.* ... « « 0.2 © « 1 2 3 _ 
Treves MS. cxliv. llth cent. . . 1 2 3 incomplete += 
Cod. Vindob. 1286, 12th cent.. . 1 2 3 4 
Cod. Vat. 1352, llthcent. . . . 1 2 3 a 
\Cod. Vat. 1347, 10th cent... . . Coll. Dach. i, Coll. Dach. ii. Coll. Dach. fii. 4 
\Cod. Cas. 541, 11th cent.. . Coll. Dach. i. Coll. Dach. ii. Coll. _ iii. 4 








\* Op. Rab. Maur.’ (Colvenerius ed.) Halitgar’s Penit.i. | Halitgar’s Penit. ii. 


* Fide Marténe and Durand. 


AN UNKNOWN CHARTER OF LIBERTIES. 
I. 


Tue document described “by Mr. Round in the EneuisH Historica 
Review for April 1898 (vol. viii. pp. 288-94) was unearthed by 
himself from the ‘ Additamenta ’ to Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ which exists 
at the Public Record Office in a large series of bound volumes of 
transcripts made in the second quarter of the present century. 
The volume containing the document is correctly described by Mr. 
Round as No. 183 of Series ii., which consists for the most part of 
transcripts made by a correspondent of the Record Commission 
from the French archives. The title A.R. S.H. S.J. is, however, 
scomewhat misleading, since this particular document exists in the 
‘Section Historique’ of the ancient ‘Archives du Royaume’ at 
Paris, a series which has nothing to do with the ‘ Section Judiciaire.’ 
The sub-number J. 655 indicates that this document formed one 
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of a large collection of charters of the ‘Trésor des Chartes,’ which 
were then, as now, preserved in layettes, or boxes, and in fact it is one 
of the ‘ layettes d’Angleterre.’ This explanation was probably given 
by the copyist of 1837 in the ‘ rapport’ which accompanied the parcel 
of transcripts originally contained in a portfolio i. No. 8, but during 
the process of binding this particular ‘ rapport’ has been misplaced 
and cannot now be traced.'' This loss has, however, been more 
than made good through the kindness of M. Charles Bémont, to 
whom I am indebted for the official reference given above, and for 
the following particulars respecting the document. Indeed, M. 
Bémont has furnished me with a technical description of the charter 
as it lay before him in the very layette wherein it has been preserved 
for at least two centuries,? which answers all the visual purposes 
of a photograph, with the additional advantage which we receive 
from the explanations of a specialist. 

It is scarcely necessary, perhaps, to enumerate the several signs 
in different-coloured inks with which this document has been ear- 
marked by successive custodians. It may be sufficient to state that 
the layette J. 655 contains fifty-two parchment documents, and that 
in M. Bémont’s opinion our document, which is preserved amongst 
these, was prepared in the French chancery for the information of 
the crown. This document is in the form of a rough strip of parch- 
ment, containing twenty-eight lines of writing for the two pieces, 
the charter of Henry I being in the same hand as the charter of 
John, which follows it, clearly a French hand of the early years of 
the thirteenth century. The endorsement, however, is in a different 
but contemporary hand. This brief résumé is far from doing 
justice to M. Bémont’s description of our document, but it may be 
taken as setting forth the points which are most important for the 
present purpose. M. Bémont further observes that the whole docu- 
ment has been already printed in M. Alexandre Teulet’s ‘ Layettes 
du Trésor,’ vol. ii. (1868), where the two pieces are printed in order 
of date, the charter of Henry I at p. 34 and that of John at p. 423. 
M. Teulet, I find, has also given a very brief description of each, 
from which we may gather that he did not seriously regard the 
latter as an original charter. 

M. Bémont has most kindly collated M. Teulet’s version with 
the original document, and so by the simple process of comparing 
the former in turn with the Record Office transcript, and the text 
printed from the same in the Eneuisu Historica Review, we shall 
be enabled to arrive at a perfect text, subject necessarily to certain 


' Cooper, app. to Rymer’s Foedera, B. C. D. p. 143; Syllabus to the Foedera (app.), 
iii. xxxix. 

* It is found in an inventory of the seventeenth century (Pierre Dupuy’s ‘ Inventaire’) 
which was quite recently shown to M. C. V. Langlois at the Public Record Office by 


Mr. Trice Martin. See Langlois-Stein, Les archives de Vhistoire de France, p. 18 
and n'‘, 
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conjectural emendations. The variants that we thus obtain are as 
follows :— 





P. 289, § 8. Et tune sine redemptione hominum . . . vivarii, quando 
ille haeres, &c., where M. Bémont notes that et tunc (before quando) is 
expunged in a later, perhaps a modern, hand. Probably, therefore, the 
scribe of 1887 found both in his text and copied both ; but it is obvious 
that the reading which I suggested in the EnetisnH Historica Review 
is preferable to that of the manuscript as it now stands. In connexion 
with this mistake M. Bémont notes similar careless repetitions in such 
readings as suwm swum nemus and hominum meorum meorum, to say 
nothing of legacioribus for legalioribus (as amended by me at p. 289), a 
scriptural error which, curiously, M. Teulet did not notice. 

P. 290, § 4. The words non inimicis meis before si contingat, &c., 
are expunged, so that they should be included in the bracket and re- 
ferred to » 1. 

P. 291, § 8. Gravamen for gravam, for which I suggested the conjec- 
tural emendation contra terram. 

Ibid. § 9. Afforestaveramus for afforestavimus. 

Ibid. § 10. Swum nemus habent, habeant [suwm] nemus, as amended 
by Mr. Prothero. M. Bémont notes that M. Teulet incorrectly extends 
nemus habebant. The copyist of 1837 was at fault here. M. Bémont 
also notes M. Teulet’s extension of foresterium as forestarium, and gives 
the former reading (which I adopted for choice) as the word actually 
written by the scribe. 

P. 292,§ 11. LThave to correct debeat debita, which should be, of 
course, debeat, debitum, &c. I should also myself have preferred a some- 
what different punctuation of several sentences of the document. 














It will be seen from the above textual collation that only one 
doubtful reading of any consequence remains to be disposed of— 
namely, that of gravam rectius gravamen, for which I suggested to 
Mr. Round the conjectural emendation contra terram,’ a suggestion 
which has led to my own intervention in the present discussion. 
The emendation gravamen was naturally the first which occurred to 
me, but I was unable to adopt it for several reasons, a sufficient 
one being that I could not see (with great deference to Mr. Pro- 
thero’s opinion) that it conveyed the required sense of the passage. 
I am now prepared to admit that it was the word actually used by 
the scribe, but for a wholly different reason from that suggested by 
Mr. Prothero. Apart from the exigencies of contemporary charter 
formule, it is absolutely opposed to the required sense of the pas- 
sage. Let us examine. ‘And if a scutage shall come upon the 
land’ (says our scribe in the exact words of a well-known twelfth- 
century formula, as old as the reign of Henry I‘) ‘one mare of 







* Those who are acquainted with original manuscripts will of course have perceived 
already the point of this emendation, which assumes that the copyist read the sign for 
con as a g. 


‘ Hist, Eliensis in MS, Tit, A, 1, cited by Mr. Round in his articles on knight 
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silver shall be taken from the fee of aknight; and if’ (he is expected 
to add) ‘ a remission of personal service shall be granted, more may 
be taken by the counsel of the barons of the realm.’ This is un- 
doubtedly the true reading, for it is based upon the true view of 
scutage, which was by no means the mere equivalent of personal 
service. The allusion is obviously to the preceding clause, which 
premises that, instead of the now insupportable burden of equipping 
a numerous contingent of knights, relief shall be granted by the 
counsel of the baronage, in return, of course, for the fine ne trans- 
fretent, which is to be paid in excess (amplius) of the normal rate of 
scutage. The evidence of the Pipe Rolls may be referred to in 
support of this theory of the compromise. The missing word is 
clearly allevamen, which is required to pair with alleviabitur in the 
previous article. In the printed text of Henry I’s charter of 
liberties we read that the military tenants are to be free of certain 
burdens—from the geld, which was in one respect the forerunner of 
scutage, and from the opus, which may, perhaps, be connected with 
the ‘ war scot’ referred to under the same name in C. 9 of the 
spurious Forest Laws of Cnut—this in order that, being tam 
magno allevamine alleviati,® they may be better able to render the 
personal service required of them. Our document, therefore, only 
goes a step further by relieving the tenants of their full liability for 
personal service, provided that, in consideration of this fresh alle- 
vamen, they are prepared to contribute in the shape of a fine. This 
use of allevamen or allevatio is not uncommon in the twelfth-century 
manuscripts, and is the natural antithesis of gravamen, as we find 
it in the ‘ Leges Henrici:’ Haee est alleviatio quam ego volo omni 
populo, ut nullatenus ultra modum sint gravati. But why, some 
one may well ask, did our scribe write gravamen instead of 
allevamen? It might be answered, Who shall account for the mis- 
deeds of a medieval scribe? In this case, however, there was 
evidently a confusion of long standing between the use of allevamen 
and gravamen. Even in the case of the charter of Henry I there 
were thirteenth-century scribes who wrote gravamine for allevamine, 
following the golden rule of the s¢riptorium that when a phrase 
occurred the meaning of which was not apparent, a more familiar 
expression was to be substituted for it without further ceremony. 
Our scribe, being more ingenuous than his fellows, not only sub- 
stituted gravamine for allevamine in the charter of Henry I, which 
he had just before transcribed, but experimented with a further 
embellishment, as a tam magno gravamine alienati for tam magno 
service in the Excuisn Histortcat Review, July and October 1891 and January 1892, 
from another manuscript, Tib. A, 6. 

’ This is the reading of the Textus Roffensis and the best manuscripts. The two 
important texts in the Red Book of the Exchequer read gravamen, and it is a curious 


coincidence that the exemplar which the scribe of the Red Book used is almost cer- 
tainly dated about the year 1212, 
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allevamine alleviati. Naturally, therefore, he again rejected allevamen 
in favour of gravamen when he next met with it in the document 
before us, though how he would have proposed to explain the precise 


meaning of a gravamen exercitus in this connexion it would, perhaps, 
be superfluous to ask. 


Il. 


In dealing with the further question of the date and occasion 
and historical significance of the charter which is here attributed 
to John, I do not propose to offer any criticism on the scholarly and 
ingenious arguments which have been adduced by Mr. Round, and 
in turn by Mr. Prothero, in support of a date closely preceding the 
issue of the Great Charter of Liberties. My own conception of the 
origin of the document is one which leaves Magna Carta out of the 
question altogether, for I fail to see any greater resemblance between 
the two than that which exists between the coronation oath of 
Egbert and the coronation oath of queen Victoria. When Mr. Round 
communicated to me his interesting discovery I was chiefly im- 
pressed with the charter of Henry I, which exhibits several pecu- 
liarities which are common to other manuscript versions of special 
repute. As this and other kindred matters are now at last safe in 
the hands of Dr. Liebermann, it is not necessary to allude to more 
than the form of salutation which here preserves the words omnibus 
Baronibus et fidelibus suis. Therefore, when our scribe wrote at the 
end of his transcript of the charter of Henry I, Haee est Carta 
Regis Henrici per quam barones quaerunt libertates, he was referring, 
not to the barons of John or to the proceedings of the years 1213- 
15, but to the barons of Henry I; and this is confirmed by the 
contemporary endorsement, Promittit Rex Angl[orum] Henricus 
tenere contenta in ista cedula suis baronibus et episcopis et aliis. This 
explanation will clear the ground at once for a new view of the date 
and motive for the compilation of this document. 

Apart from this reference to the charter of Henry I it is quite 
inconceivable that the language of the document itself can refer to 
a date as late as the year 1218. It is easy to point to archaisms 
of the most pronounced type in those very clauses which are held 
to refer to the concessions made in the Great Charter. Can we, 
for example, seriously suppose that the shrewd northern barons of 
1213 could have meant to insist that scutage should revert to the 
old legal rate of 1166? Between the years 1205 and 1213 the 
whole system of military service had broken down. Scutage had 
ceased to represent a military composition in any shape, and had 
become an imperial taxation, levied (as the bishop of Oxford so well 
puts it) year after year as a matter of course. In 1213 it was not 
a question of limiting the rate of scutage at all, but of establishing 
the principle that the levies, now inevitably fixed at from 2 marcs 
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to 8 mares per fee, with corresponding compositions or fines, should 
no longer be taken at the king’s pleasure, but should be granted by 
the counsel and consent of his great men. Again, the phrase Si 
scutagium evenerit in terra is, as has been already pointed out, a 
relic of the incidence of the danegeld and war scot under Henry I, 
whilst we should seek in vain for any tradition of the origin of 
the alleviatio exercitus after the loss of Normandy, although it is 
- true that another tradition, which recognised only an exercitus 
Normanniae or an exercitus Franciae, and rejected the obligation 
of service in Gascony, lingered till far later times. Again, the 
archaisms enshrouded in the forest articles are equally remarkable. 
The language of these has little in common with that of the charters 
of 1217 or 1225, but represents the probable extent of a compromise 
which may have been based upon the assize of 1198. 

But it is surely needless to specify archaisms such as this 
when the whole style and phraseology of our document constitute 
a glaring anachronism. John is made to speak in the royal style of 
his great-grandfather, for his own style, like that of his brother, 
exhibits a rigid adherence to the first person plural. Moreover, 
phrases are employed in this document which are not found in any 
other charter of the period, phrases laboriously culled from Anglo- 
Norman and Frankish institutes and capitularies ; and then on the 
top of all this belated archeology we have allusions which cannot 
be identified with any historical occasion previous to the year 1215. 
What may it all mean? Is it a coronation charter of King John? 
We must once for all dismiss the idea of this enticing possibility in 
the face of the utter improbability of such a charter having been 
issued in a form which would have amounted to a constitutional 
revolution, and which would have formed a precedent which could 
not possibly have escaped the attention of the chroniclers, still less 
that of the reformers of 1215. Apart from this obvious difficulty 
it would be most dangerous to admit even the conjecture that the 
additional articles concerning scutage, the forests, and the Jews 
may represent actual concessions made by John either in the 
convention of April 1199 * with the English barons, or on the occa- 
sion of any one of the three coronation ceremonies during the two 
following years.’ This places us in a curious dilemma. The style 
and language of the document on the one hand forbid us to assign 
it to a date as late as the year 1218, and on the other hand its 
constitutional significance is far in advance of the period in which 
it purports to have been issued. 

Again, is it a literal copy of an authentic instrument, or is it 
something else? Here we are on firmer ground. We know with 
certainty that the charter of Henry I, which stands before it, is a 
careful transcript of an authoritative text, and we know more than 

* Matth. Paris, ii. 453. * Ibid: 
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this (thanks to the error in respect of gravamen)—namely, that it was 
most probably derived from an exemplar written after the year 
1212. Now if the piece which follows this charter of Henry I was 
also copied from an authentic document it would bear internal 
evidence of the same fidelity of transcription. But it does not. In 
the first place, the style is incorrect. Secondly, the phraseology is 
out of date. Thirdly, there is every indication that it is not a copy 
throughout, but to some extent an original compilation, based upon 
a given model and amplified by information at second hand which 
may have amounted to nothing more than hearsay. 

It may be considered almost certain that no other copy of this 
document exists. It is not an original charter; it may be exactly 
compared to those rough entries of English charters of liberties and 
public statutes which were sometimes preserved as loose memo- 
randa amongst the miscellaneous contents of the royal treasury, 
and several of which have survived to the present day. At the 
same time it may be stated with almost equal certainty that no 
copy or enrolment of it is preserved in any manuscript collection 
in this country; at least that is a point on which I have satisfied 
myself with some pains. It is true that the list of historical docu- 
ments which are known to have once existed, and which are not 
now forthcoming, is a long one, and that it is not even yet nearly com- 
plete, but still it may perhaps be asserted with some confidence 
that nothing like it in the form of an original document is known 
to exist in this country. 

Let us once more examine our document attentively, this time 
in connexion with the construction of the several clauses. A com- 
parison of the several articles with those of the charter of Henry I 
will show that articles 1, 5, 8, 9, 12, 18, 14 of the latter are 
omitted altogether, whilst there is only a distant allusion to article 6, 
respecting the relief of minors. These omissions were only to be 
expected, since the articles in question are strictly contemporary in 
their application, and they also refer particularly to the obsolete 
laws of King Edward. Moreover article 12 is omitted in at least 
one twelfth-century manuscript of Henry I’s charter. On the other 
hand, the parallel texts given by Mr. Round show several additions 
to the charter of 1101. I cannot, however, agree that the scutage 
clause is not foreshadowed there, for this clause contains, as we 
have seen, a similar compromise in respect of the alleviation of 
military service, whilst the article relating to the administration 
of justice is so general in its expressions that it might easily be 
regarded as a mere expansion of the first article of Henry I’s 
charter, which is based on the old Saxon coronation oath. At 
the same time the articles relating to forests and to the Jews 
undoubtedly break new ground. 

Continuing our examination of the document, it will be observed 
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that there is no preamble, and that the document opens in the 
third person with Concedit Rex Johannes. In the following clauses, 
which are taken almost verbatim from the charter of Henry I, the 
first person singular is used. In the second of the two clauses 
relating to scutage we find, however, the expression amplius caperetur, 
indicating a return to secondary information. It is pretty clear, 
therefore, that the document was compiled by recourse to three 
several devices. In the first place, the scribe had before him a copy 
of the charter of Henry I, from which he copied the substance of 
all those articles which appeared applicable to the early years of 
the reign of John, rejecting all the references to the laws of Edward 
which seemed to bs inapplicable to the occasion. Secondly, he had 
access to or knowledge of the Charter of Liberties and the Forest 
Charters of 1216-17, from which he borrowed certain of the leading 
clauses, appending them to the articles already selected from the 
charter of Henry I. Thirdly, either by design or carelessness, or 
ignorance of English forms, he altered the wording of both his 
originals so as to produce the effect of a paraphrase interspersed 
with archaisms, such as the conversion of the style of John into 
the style of Henry I, the use of words like decenter, hospitio, prae- 
occupatus, pecudes, releveium, famulo, baiulare, and the like, some 
of which may also be regarded as Gallicisms. To this precious 
composition he has prefixed the title ‘ haec subsequentia concedit 
Rex Johannes,’ plainly indicating, in connexion with the copy of 
the coronation charter of Henry I, which stood above it, that this 
was the substance of the coronation charter of King John. 

From the very first I had formed this opinion of the true 
character of our document—namely, that it was a coronation 
charter attributed to John by a French scribe in the second decade 
of the thirteenth century, but without being able to throw the 
faintest light on the motive of this historical forgery. The point at 
which I was first checked was in the discovery of any means by which 
such a document as this could have found its way from an English 
source into the French archives. This difficulty, however, is over- 
come by M. Bémont’s authoritative opinion that the writing is 
French and the document itself in the nature of an original 
memorandum for the king’s use. It only remains, therefore, to 
find a suitable occasion which is in accord with the internal evi- 
dence of the document itself. This occurs during the invasion of 
England and the claim to the English crown by the French prince, 
Louis, in 1216-17. It will be remembered that this proceeding had 
given rise to a very animated and technical discussion between the 
French and Roman courts on the subject of the interpretation of 
the French feudal law; but in their manifesto to their English 
partisans the astute French king and his son laid most stress, not 
on the feudal question, but on the fact that John had not redeemed 
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the promises implied in his coronation oath, and alleged to have 
been expressed on several occasions, to confirm to all men iwra sua. 
Thus we find in the manifesto published by Louis in May 1216 
the following remarkable statement : 


Ad hoc cum praefatus Iohannes in coronatione sua solempniter, prout 
moris est, iurasset se iura et consuetudines Ecclesiae et regni Angliae con- 
servaturum; contra iuramentum suum, absque consilio vel concensu 
baronum suorum, &c. 


But as a matter of fact John in taking the old Saxon coronation 
oath had undertaken nothing of the sort, and it seems probable 
that the French court confounded this ancient formula with the 
general undertaking in April 1199, and on subsequent occasions, to 
respect the iwra et libertates guaranteed by the charter of Henry I. 
This was the moment for the drafting of a précis of the pledges 
which John was supposed to have given in his coronation oath by a 
clerk of the French chancery, who was even less informed than his 
masters about the technicalities of those English consuetudines for 
which French lawyers now evinced so much tenderness. 

As to the precise date of the compilation, we may assume that 
it was later than November 1216, the date of the reissue of the 
charter of liberties at Bristol, two copies of which are found in 
the same box as our document, the same possibly which were used 
for its compilation. On the other hand, we must suppose either 
that the Charter of the Forests, which was likewise used in the 
compilation of our document, was issued earlier in the year 1217 
than the purely conjectural date of September, which is generally 
assigned to it, or that its contents were generally known before 
its actual issue. The latter theory is supported by another inter- 
esting coincidence. It will be remembered that the four burning 
questions which were left over for discussion in the reissue of 
the charter in November 1216 were those relating to the church, 
the forests, the Jews, and the incidence of scutage. Now it will be 
seen that three of these form the subject of the additions to the 
charter of Henry I which complete this coronation charter at- 
tributed to John. More than this, the reference to the ancient 
rate of scutage, which has no resemblance whatever to the articles 
of 1215 and 1216, does really represent the meaning of the astound- 
ing and futile concession in c. 44 of the charter of 1217, a conces- 
sion never once observed during the reign of Henry III. These 
circumstances, therefore, seem to point to the compilation of this 
document between November 1216 and March 1217, the date of 
Louis’s useless visit to France. 

It only remains for me to add that since this paper was written 


® M. Teulet regarded them as strictly contemporary copies. M. Bémont, however 
dissents from this view, 
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M. Bémont, to whom I had in a few words explained my theory of 


the genesis of the document, has been good enough to express the 
following opinion on it: 


L’idée que la transcription des chartes Henry I-John doit avoir été 
faite par un clerc frangais au moment de l’expédition du prince Louis me 
parait fort séduisante. J’y avais déji pensé. C’est le seul moment, en 
effet, ou la chancellerie francaise aurait pu avoir un iniérét pratique 4 
connaitre la substance des ‘ Libertés Anglaises.’ 


Whatever conclusion may be arrived at by more competent 
students of the period than myself with respect to the real nature 
of this document—and reasons might yet be given for regarding it 
as the mangled form of a genuine coronation charter of King John 
—it seems quite clear that we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Round for the characteristic discovery of this most interesting his- 
torical document. Perhaps, too, it may be permitted me to express 
a hope that M. Bémont, to whom we are under an almost equal 
obligation, will some day consider the possibility of including the 
revised text of the document in a new edition of his invaluable 


‘Chartes des Libertés Anglaises.’ Husert Hatt. 


THE ALLEGED POISONING OF ALEXANDER VI. 


Tue December number of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ contains an 
article by Mr. W. W. Story, the distinguished American sculptor, 
on the death of Pope Alexander VI, maintaining the truth of the 
story of the pope’s accidental poisoning by wine which he had him- 
self drugged with the intention of administering it to Cardinal 


Corneto, at an entertainment given by the latter. Mr. Story’s 
eminence in various fields of authorship as well as in art entitles 
his views to respectful examination. 

The principal reason why this picturesque tale has of late been 
generally regarded as a fiction is the apparent impossibility of 
reconciling it with a fact in connexion with Pope Alexander’s last 
illness which admits of no dispute, the date of its commencement. 
The historians who relate the poisoning unanimously assert that 
the effect was sudden and overpowering, that the pope was carried 
back to the Vatican in a dying state and expired shortly afterwards. 
The 18th of August has hitherto been accepted without dispute as 
the date of his death: it follows, therefore, that the fatal banquet 
must have been on the 17th at the earliest. But a cloud of wit- 
nesses, including the despatches of ambassadors resident at the 
papal court, prove that the pope’s illness commenced on the 12th, 
and that by the 17th his condition wag desperate. The Venetian 
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ambassador and a Florentine letter-writer, moreover, the only two 
contemporary authorities who assign a date for the entertainment, 
state that it was given on the 5th or 6th (e fo ozi otto di, says 
Giustiniani, writing on the 13th), which would make it a week before 
the pope was taken ill. Mr. Story méets these points by endeavouring 
to prove that the banquet really took place on the 12th, and by 
boldly contending that the pope had in fact been dead some days 
before the 18th, but that his death was kept secret for reasons of 
state. It admits, however, of absolute demonstration that the 
banquet could not have been given on the 12th, or even the 11th, 
and of proof hardly less cogent that the pope did actually die on 
the 18th. 

All the evidence that any entertainment was ever given, or that 
any poisoning was ever attempted, connects the name of Cardinal 
Corneto with the transaction. He and no other, according to all 
respectable authorities (the statement of late writers that ten 
cardinals were to have been poisoned at once may be dismissed 
without ceremony as too ridiculous for discussion), was the cardinal 
whom Alexander on this occasion designed to remove. Now, 
Cardinal Corneto was not in a condition to partake of any banquet 
either on 11 Aug. or 12 Aug. Giustiniani, the Venetian am- 
bassador, who attributes the pope’s illness to a fever contracted 
at supper at the cardinal’s villa on 5 Aug., says, writing on the 
18th, ‘All have felt the effects, and first of all Cardinal Adrian 
[Corneto], who attended mass in the papal chapel on Friday 
{11 Aug.], and after supper was attacked by a violent paroxysm 
of fever, which endured until the following morning; yesterday 
[the 12th] he had it again, and it has returned to-day.’ Evidently, 
then, the cardinal could not give or even be present at an enter- 
tainment on the 12th, and nothing could have happened on that 
day to throw a doubt-on the accuracy of Burcardus’s state- 
ment that the pope was taken ill in the morning, which would put 
any banquet and any poisoning during the course of it out of the 
quesiion. It is equally impossible that the pope should have been 
present at the meal after which Corneto manifested symptoms of 
indisposition; for this took place after mass on 11 Aug., and 
Giustiniani records that precisely at that time the pope sent for 
him, and held with him a long, earnest, and highly important con- 
versation. There is, therefore, no reason for discrediting the 
evidence of the two witnesses, the only contemporary witnesses to 
date, who fix the supper to 5 Aug. or 6 Aug. at the latest. It is 
possible that poison may have been then administered which did not 
produce its effects until 12 Aug.; but the picturesque statement 
of the suddenness of the pope’s illness and the consternation thus 
occasioned are palpable fictions, which so gravely impair the credit 
of the historians relating them that the story of the poisoning 
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cannot be accepted on their authority. Of the statement attributed 
to Cardinal Corneto himself we shall speak by-and-by. 

This demonstration of the impossibility of Alexander’s having 
been poisoned at Cardinal Corneto’s villa on the 11 or 12 Aug. 
almost dispenses us from examining Mr. Story’s hypothesis of the 
concealment of his death for several days, for which no other 
reason can be assigned than that the persons about him were taken 
unawares by the suddenness of his decease. It may, however, be 
worth while to point out that, setting aside all minor improba- 
bilities, there are two conclusive reasons why it cannot possibly be 
well founded. In all such cases, the first inquiry must be Cui bono ? 
Who was to gain by it? To this but one answer is possible, Cesar 
Borgia. And what could Cesar Borgia gain? Clearly time to 
make his arrangements and secure the treasures of his father. 
Then why did he not do so? If Alexander died on the 12th or 
18th, why was it not until the 18th that, as we know from 
Burcardus’s Diary, ‘the duke sent Michelotto with a host of people, 
who shut all the doors of the pope’s apartments, and one of them 
drew a dagger, and threatened Cardinal Casanova that if he did 
not give up the pope’s keys and moneys he would stab him and 
throw him out of the window’? If Cwxsar concealed the pope’s 
death, why did he omit doing the very thing for which alone he 
can be supposed to have concealed it? Why did he waste five days 
without doing anything? Mr. Story’s essay sufficiently proves 
that he would be the last to attribute such fatuity to Cesar 
Borgia; if this consideration had occurred to his mind he would 
have seen at once that his hypothesis could not stand. Another 
equally decisive argument may be derived from the condition of the 
body on the night of 18 Aug. If it had already remained unburied 
for five days of a Roman summer it must have been in an ad- 
vanced stage of decomposition, and no one could have attended to 
it without perceiving that death had taken place long before the 
time alleged. Burcardus, the papal master of the ceremonies, did 
attend to it within two or three hours after this time, and tells us 
very minutely all that he did in the discharge of his office. He 
does not drop the slightest hint of any decomposition, or of any- 
thing in the least suspicious or unusual. Decorum assuredly did 
not restrain him, for he is profuse in his description of the putre- 
faction of the corpse when exposed in St. Peter’s twenty-four hours 
afterwards; and no reader of his Diary, who has remarked his 
garrulity and unfriendly feeling towards Alexander, will doubt that 
he would gladly have retailed any story he could. The inference is 
inevitable that there was nothing to tell, and that, consequently, 
the death had occurred very recently, at the time stated by all 
contemporary writers. 


The story, then, that Alexander accidentally perished by — 
VOL. IX.—NO. XXXIV. 
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which he had prepared for another—though not in itself impossible 
or even very improbable—must be dismissed as at present unsup- 
ported by direct proof or even incidental confirmation of any kind. 
It does not follow that he may not have been poisoned designedly. 
No pope, probably, ever made more enemies, or gave more persons 
cause to wish for his removal. In estimating the probability of 
this: some regard must be paid to Cardinal Corneto’s assertion to 
the historian Paolo Giovio (if the latter’s word may be taken) that 
poison was administered at his supper, not only to the pope and 
Cesar Borgia, but to himself also. It is true that he immediately 
proceeds to impair the credit of his statement by adding that the 
effect of the poison upon himself was to deprive him of his skin ! 
Whether any poison could produce such an effect is a question for 
toxicologists; certain it is that no such effect was produced upon 
the pope; and even were Corneto’s story credible it would follow 
that if he was poisoned the pope was not. We know, however, from 
the passage of Giustiniani cited above, what Corneto’s symptoms 
really were ; we also know that the alleged loss of his skin did not 
prevent his taking part in Pius III’s conclave a month afterwards. 
The coincidence, however, between the time and the symptoms of 
Alexander’s illness and his is certainly remarkable, and almost 
seems to prove that their maladies had been contracted on the same 
occasion. The symptoms, fever fits passing off and recurring, seem 
perfectly consistent with ordinary Roman fever, and a fever is 
more likely than a dose of poison to remain dormant in the system 
for a week. Yet it is not intrinsically improbable that an enemy 
of Alexander’s may have endeavoured to get rid of his minister 
at the same time as of himself and his son. In this case the 
story of the exchange of the flasks would be naturally invented to 
avert suspicion, and Corneto himself may have believed it. Should 
this be so Alexander has indeed had hard measure, having first 
been poisoned and then accused of the very crime of which he was 
himself the victim. But let not his apologists make too much of 
this possibility, for such calumnies are only directed against those 
who have afforded ground for them. 

We have not in general thought it necessary to point out the 
inaccuracies with which Mr. Story’s paper abounds, but there are 
two which it is impossible to leave unnoticed. It is sufficiently 
startling to find the compiler Tomasi, a scribbler of the seventeenth 
century, cited among contemporary authorities, entitled to equal 
weight with Giustiniani and Burcardus. It is still more astounding 
that the papal master of the ceremonies, whom Mr. Story unac- 
countably calls ‘Cardinal Egidius Burchard,’ should be enumerated 
among the witnesses to the death of Alexander by poison. It 
surely belongs to the elements of the subject to be aware that 
one of the strongest reasons for disbelieving that Alexander was 
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poisoned is that this very well-informed, very minute, and very 
unfriendly writer nowhere attributes his death to any but natural 
causes ; and that the journal of the course of his illness, whose 
authority Mr. Story seeks to invalidate, is actually inserted in the 
Diary of this very Burcardus. R. GaRNETT. 


A WELSH PARISH IN THE INTERREGNUM. 


Tue following extract from the ‘Merthyr Tydfil Register’ was 
found by me at Cleveland Lodge, Middlesbrough, in September 
1892. The entry is at one end of a book containing eighteenth- 
century entries of births, &c.; but the writing is much older than 
any other hand in the book, and I take it to be that of Nathaniel 
Jones himself. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Mr Nathaniel Jones’s A.M. usage in ye time of the Rebellion 
Registered. 

We have in and about the Parish of Merthyr Tydvill a company of 
men & women combined & of a long time accustomed to have un- 
lawfull conventicles wherein they ordain and settle a goverment as they 
please, contrarieing and contradicting the statutes and ordinances of 
several parliaments ; they have not only abolished and putt down all 
manner of tiths, but are destroying the ancient fabrick of the material 
Church that is in the parish, they will suffer no man to preach there but 
one of their own sect & others that plunder the church, they have put 
in there lay lecturers they have taken out timber and stone belonging to 
the church to build houses in the church yard. There is not a seat in y® 
chancell but one & that is not whole, nor any in the body of the church 
undefaced. The minister’s seat and three other are destroyed; y® desk 
that held the Bible hath been imployed to carry mortar for their masons. 
They have brought horses into the church & put up hay in ye steeple, 
Threescore horses have stood in the Church on y® marriage day of one of 
their preachers. One hundred horses have carried earth into y® church 
y® floor whereof is half a yard higher than ye chancell, where most of the 
parish have been buried. 

1st They have taken away timber stone & the seats out of the 
church & they have putt in school masters whose boys have demolished 
so much lead yt will not be made up w* four or five pounds & if it be 
not made up the steeple is like to fall. 

2dly They have taken y® glasse and putt on lattice windows, the 
w“ are now torn & lost, some of the iron barrs are also gone. 

8dly They have sold three bells for sixpence y* pound or thereabouts, 
valued to be worth 14¢ or 164, & there is but one bell left without rope 
or implements. 

4thly The brethern have a meeting every Sunday in the church & 
frequently on week days where they are discussing disputing & settling 
businesses in an illegal & ungodly manner, & they do irreverently 
meet there to rate taxations & contributions, squabling & falling out 
with irreverent behaviour & scandalous words ill beseeming such a place. 

z2 
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5thly They will not suffer the Minister of the Parish to preach in the 
church because they will pay him no tiths, sometimes they have rung the 
Bells to disturb him, otherwhiles they have pulled him out of the pulpit 
tearing his cloths, & using violence: othertimes they have put some 
Body to preach in an yew [?] tree, when y® minister was in the Pulpit in 
the church. 

6thly The people here will have neither prayer nor sacrament, and 
especially the holy & allow’d prayers of the church, and the sacrament 
at the hands of the minister. It is true that M* Jenkin Jones doth 
monthly break [bread], which together with the wine is distributed among 
them [?] of the congregation : I am sure we have 500 men & women in 
the parish that received not the Lord’s Supper these ten years, very ny 
children unbaptiz’d. Mr Jenkin Jones or Henry Williams 
pulpit every Easterday, at other times the people does neither receive 
nor bring their children to be christened. 

7‘hly The people were not suffered to hear their minister preaching 
w[ho ?] (exercising diverse Sundays) was affronted & hindered by the 
anti-tith-payers who, understanding that some resorted to hear the 
minister, came one day to y® church-yard and first sent some folish 
young-fellows to interrupt the man being in the pulpit: they came tramp- 
ling & trotting into the church in a rude & uncomely manner; they 
stared & looked in [?] the preacher’s face, as if they had been drunk or 
mad. When this would not do, the multitude came not in, but sent 
one Richard Thomas to disturb the preacher, who asked him questions 
being in the midst of his sermon, not suffering him to proceed, & at last 
carried away the Bible, which y® Minister could never see nor have to this 
day. The people understanding yt the minister was interrupted, & y* y® 
Church-Bible was taken from him did forbear coming any more to 
here him. 

8thly There is a hamlett in the Parish 4 or 5 miles from the church 
w had a chappell yt was duely served by y® curate of y* parish: this 
is now demolished, & become a dwelling house. In this hamlett there 
are not above 3 or 4 of y® new congregation, & there is else above 50 
house holders, who seldom come to church & with their families are in a 
sad condition; The body that is not dayly nourished is drooping & faint, 
much more it may be said of the soul that is not fed,' the spirit y* is 
not enlivened & quickened by y* soul-saving-word of God, is not trans- 
cendent & ascendeth not on high but is earthly, sensual, devilish, where 
y® word of God is not preached the people perish. Preach they cannot, 
unless they be sent, & teach they cannot what they never learnt. 

gly What devotion can they have that have their Tobacco-pipes 
in their mouths when they goe into the church; & are sneezing 
tobacco in the church: when they come out after their sermon they are 
smoaking in the church-yard, going away some to the alehouse, others to 
tobacco-houses ; where you may see the bad fruit, & ill successe of the 
fair promising zeal of some, that make a better show than the former 
fore-spoken of, &, yt it may appear that many of their barrels have ye 
same herring they breakfast at home in the morning to destroy charity & 


‘ In the original manuscript the words ‘dayly nourished’ occur with a stroke 
through them before the word ‘ fed.’ 
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devotion. A Sunday morning is no due time for a poor man to look [for] 
almes, & the man of the house is too proud to stoop to beg his dayly 
bread when his belly is full as soon as he is up on y® Lord’s-day. 

10%ly I may not derogate from y*® good intentions or pious 
endeavours of any, God forbids me, Yet men do often examine the cause 
by the effect, the kingdom of God is not in word but in Power 1 Cor 4. 
20. Christ & his Apostles were as good as their word they did not say 
one thing, & do another, our Saviour had not a house to put his head 
in, St Paul had no certain dwelling place, when he preached unto the 
people, he did not seek theirs but them, we preach not ourselves, but 
Christ Jesus y® Lord, & ourselves your servants for Jesus his sake 
2 Cor. 4. 5. & chap ii. 28. We all make the same profession with X** 
& his Apostles, preachers & hearers; we should be doers of the word 
& not hearers only, some... . yt they follow our Saviour’s precept, 
freely ye have receiv’d, freely [give] .... they invert (?) the pro- 
position ; whatsoever they have received they give nothing; they are 
rich [?] to make friends with the unrighteous Mammon; the Apostles 
were thought to be fools for Christ his sake, but they are wise in Christ ; 
& St Paul was poor, but made many rich, they are rich by making many 

r. 
11% This parish doth challenge to be y® first & most reformed 
place of these countys, but when there is a sermon here there is more 
eating & drinking & taking tobacco in this village than in 8 of y® best 
townes in y® next shires; Here are 8 Alehouses that sell a halfe-penny 
cake for two pence a peece, & a pint of drink for a penny, these houses 
are full all day & some continue drinking all night, without fear or 
witt. When y® Ale-wives are taxed herewith, they say they can buy 5 
bushells in y® markett very near as cheap as they can buy 3 here [?] & 
they dare buy noe where else, than from their good masters that preach & 
rule & do all at their pleasure. 

12*hly To give a little more resemblance of y® principall agents in 
this business & to take a better view of their extortion, & cruelty; six 
of them were sent to London 1640, to prove their wicked inventions that 
they had proposed, heynous things, things not imagined nor thought 
upon, much lesse acted or done by me; I went up toanswear them to my 
great charge & losse, they did in a manner undoe me in 6 yeares by 
withholding my just right & laying over great taxations upon me, & 
causing me to spend much; for they thought to eject me by their 
cunning & power that they had, and when they missed to doe so by 
virtue of law and justice, they tooke authority to make laws themselves, 
& thereby and by many force ? they have taken away my means & left 
me & my family very little: ffor hither they brought Lecturers of all 
tribes & trades to intrude into the Pulpitt, & to seize upon itevery Sunday, 
3 of them did gather tieths from 40 in the parish for 8 yeares, & say’d, 
they were to pay them to Mt Jenkin Jones when he had disclaym’d 
privately, & in y® pulpitt publickly declared that he had none, neither 
would have any, but referr’d them to y® owner thereof. 

18 x The 8 men above sayd (viz) Richard Thomas, William 
Howell & Howell Rees took up these tieths 3 years, & as I do heare 


2 Main force. 
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gathered some others unto them, & disbursed among them a 100%™ 
of my money to bye them to be of their profession; the rest, which 
I conceave to be as much more they kept for themselves, the other 
parishioners by this example kept their tieths alsoe. Nevertheless 
Richard Thomas, Parish Clerk, gave out rates wherein I was taxed to pay 
contribution all this while & soldiers were sent from Ca[rjdiffe to levy 
this money supposed to be rated on y® tieths yt I had not, the collectors 
were driven to pay who had an order from the Quarter Session to receive 
this money from them that kept their tieths, by this order they sold 
& kept other tieths other yeares, that I was endamaged 404 in one year 
and as much more in after yeares, the tieth y* they sold they sold for a 
trifle, the tieth yt they kept, they kept for nothing ; I had no tieth at first 
& yet I was rated for them, And I never had an account for the tieth 
detained afterwards in lieu of sattisfaction for such rates or contributions. 
14 T have bin brought to debts by their meanes formerly, & they 
saw that I had a wife & 7 children that could not help themselves, 
& I had spent y® communion [?] plate, cattle & other goods left unto them 
& me for future maintenance, & yet their consciences give them leave, 
nott only to detain our livelihood themselves but to give them away to 
gain prosolytes ; I would they would consider the woes against scribes 
& Pharisees hypocrites denounced by our Saviour in Mat. 23. 
A woe is repeated there 4 times :— 
(1) Because they did shutt up y® kingdom of heaven before men, & 
(2) Because they devoure widows’ houses ; & 
(3) Because they did compasse sea & land to make men of their [?] 
profession ; and 
(4) Because they had blind guides which say’d, whosoever sweareth 
by the temple, it is nothing, & I say I could wish that they 
would examine how near those words are appliable unto them ; I 
am sure a Prophet might tell them as Nathan sayd unto David: 
thou art the man. 
15. Wool will grow after shearing, & haire will grow after polling 
& shaveing, but when y® skinne is scorched & burnt with y° flame, 
nothing will grow to cover y° carcasse. It was a hard cause yt a man of 
my charge, must needs be in such a sad condition, that lost y* greatest 
part of my meanes 10 yeares leaving me noe relief nor help all the while ; 
Yet if they had left me so, I thight have born it, but I may say as Hecuba 
say’d in Senecae’s Tragedies, Troja jam vetus est malum; The Conventi- 
clers proceeded to act against me & to enact new ordinances by their own 
power by day & by night. In the former Act, their intention was to 
exempt them only that called themselves members of y® church, butt 
very many of the rest played y® same part; Im y* year 1649. All the 
parishioners detained their tieths, & about y* later end of September they 
putt foorth a new statute ; (1't They abolished and abrogated all manner 
of tyethes and allowed me 2° 2¢ of every pound rent, This Lewis 
William being a principall agent in their rates & conventicles was 
pleased to call an allotment to y* Parson of 2* 2¢ the p* in lieu of 
tieths. 
16 I never gave consent, much lesse repaire or come att any time to 
this confused & unlawfull assembly, but demanded y° tieth, & something 
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I had of some of them, the which I receaved in p*t of payment, & not in 
full & plenary sattisfaction of any of ‘em, tho’ all yt Thad did not 

amount to halfe their allowance that year. I was driven to pay rates, 
’ & taxations y* yeare to a great value; notwithstanding the next year 
about Michaelmas they had a second review, & took away 2¢ allowed 
out of every pound in y® former allotment. 

17 This was 1650 then they payd a great deale worser than before 
they had done, butt little coyne in both years, butt comodities 84 or 44 
in a shilling dearer then in the Markett, yet for all this they are dumb 
& deafe; the 3¢ year (51) till December was past. In January they 
proceeded, statu quo primo) & appointed collectors to gather as afore- 
said tho they knew y* in this parish about y* time of ye yeare a 
groat is not so easily had as 12¢ in y° summer or Autumne, The collectors 
make an empty visit & returned a Nil habeo; thus was I left when 
there was noe fruite abroad, scarce an herb or a root to dine or sup 
withall. They made since noe farther provision for me, the best of ’em 
stand upon 2* a pound still, and that, say they, they cannot pay, because 
the contributions are soe great, I dare say, that tho’ I was never a 
delinquent, ejected or sequestered, all y‘ I had these seaven yeares being 
putt together, will not make up 6% the pound of every pound in the 
parish, 
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The City-State of the Greeks and Romans: a Survey Introductory to the 
Study of Ancient History. By W. WarpE Fow ter, M.A., Fellow and 
Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. (London: Macmillan & Co. 
1893.) 


Tus is a world in which everything is relative. Understanding, there- 
fore, ‘the study of ancient history,’ to which reference is made in the 
title of this book, to mean ‘ the study of ancient history in the school of 
Literae Humaniores at Oxford,’ spoken of in the preface, I cannot but 
think Mr. Warde Fowler’s treatise admirably adapted to its purpose. My 
own experience, in other spheres, as a teacher of ancient history inclines 
me to think that there is hardly a class (except of the more advanced 
kind, of which it is comparatively easy to meet the wants) that would 
not be benefited by the expenditure of a few weeks upon an introductory 
discussion, such as is here offered, of some important aspect of those por- 
tions of ‘ancient’ history as to which it is, at all events, in the power of 
the student to consult original authorities. The less or more of direct 
comparison with other historical periods—even with one so recent as 
that of 1832, in regard to which I should on some other occasion not 
hesitate to pick up Mr. Fowler’s glove—is really a matter of personal 
judgment and taste. The excellence of the method seems to me beyond 
cavil ; and I may frankly add that it is long since I have followed with 
so much continuous interest a living bit of historical instruction such as is 
liberally offered in this expanded course of lectures. Teachers as well 
as learners will, I feel confident, profit by the example set by Mr. 
Fowler’s volume. Nor have I any cavil to put forward on this head, 
unless it were to note an octasional tendency, more especially in the 
earlier chapters of the book, towards exhibiting, perhaps a little too 
prominently, the scaffolding of a structure more complete than its 
dimensions might seem to the untutored eye to demand. Nothing 
was more trying in Freeman’s literary manner than his anticipatory 
confidences to the reader as to the point where this or that fact or 
argument would duly ‘come in,’ while as to students it is against all 
the laws of rhetoric to seek to entice them by means of knowledge de- 
ferred. 

Mr. Warde Fowler’s special purpose in this introductory essay is 
in no wise akin to that of brilliant or ingenious writers like Fustel de 
Coulanges or Sohm, who being possessed by a theory at once new and 
striking, endeavour to test it by as complete as possible a review of the 
historical evidence at their disposal, He is content to illustrate by a 
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survey in which he tells us to expect nothing that is new the twofold 
position ‘that the history of the most perfect state is the best history, 
and that the zo\vs was a more perfect state than the modern one.’ With 
remarkable skill he manages to bring home to us the conviction that we 
may search in vain, even among ancient Greek and Italian communities, 
without finding elsewhere, in anything of corresponding perfection, ‘ the 
spirit of compromise and reason’ to be met with in the best periods of 
Athens and of Rome. And thus, while he demonstrates the fact (far 
from obvious at first sight) that Athenians and Romans developed the 
same kind of polity, he practically offers a weighty plea for the continued 
concentration of the educational study of ancient history instead of a 
diffusion for which from other points of view other things might con- 
ceivably be urged. 

It is hardly necessary—or rather it is hardly just to a general survey 
so well and appropriately planned, but not designed to meet controversial 
objections at particular points—to indicate certain passages in which the 
current of Mr. Fowler’s argument seems to flow with greater, or with 
less, fulness and force. To my mind, his demonstration of the process 
of the formation of towns out of village settlements, more especially in 
the case of the communities of Italy, might with advantage be enlarged 
and strengthened. On the other hand, I cannot recall any statement 
elsewhere equalling either in force or in varied suggestiveness within so 
narrow a compass Mr. Fowler’s account of the true historic relation of 
monarchy to Greek and Italian political life, and more especially of the 
causes of the suppression of this form of government—for‘to speak of 
‘the obliteration of this feature’ would be to use a quite misleading 
phrase. Mr. Fowler may be moving on more familiar ground when he 
defines the real meaning of the term democracy as applied to the Athenian 
constitution ; but the significance of his definition is brought out with 
signal force, especially in contrast with his account of the farmer 
population of Latium, who from the very conditions of their life were 
plainly ‘not the men to govern themselves.’ 

I had noted a few passages in which the general line of Mr. Fowler’s 
argument seemed to me too rigidly maintained; but it is obvious how 
largely the apparent effect of this may be modified in actual teaching by 
so ‘reasonable’ a teacher. Perhaps, in the earlier passages of his ex- 
cellent chapter on ‘ The Rise of Aristocratic Government ’ he might have 
done well to point out more distinctly to how few objects or purposes the 
function of any kind of government was then necessarily limited. Perhaps, 
again, in considering amongst the causes of the power enjoyed by aris- 
tocracies mere force of habit, he has not attached sufficient importance toa 
tendency in human nature which of all forms of government this is most 
aptto meet. Some curious illustrations of this tendency might be found in 
the history of the patriciates of the free imperial towns, to which little or 
no attention has been paid by comparative historians. Why, by-the-bye, 
since I have deviated into German history, is the author of ‘ Minna von 
Barnhelm’ to be charged at the present time of day with a political 
feeling which ‘might be almost called one of indifferentism’ In the 
same general connexion the phrase ‘the oligarchic executive,’ applied by 
Mr. Fowler to the period of Athenian history, on which so irritatingly 
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imperfect a new light has recently been shed, appears in some degree 
misleading by its narrowness. 

Not the least merit of Mr. Fowler’s philosophic survey is the carefully 
sustained way in which it is, so to speak, gradually landed at its natural 
‘close, the failure of the Roman republican empire to maintain its city- 
state basis. This, and no other, is the way to build the bridge between 
the studies of ‘ancient’ and ‘modern history,’ which we all.desire to 
‘unite without confounding. A. W. Warp. 


Commentaries on the History of England from the Earliest Times to 1865. 
By Montaeu Burrows. (Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1893.) 


Tue title which Professor Burrows has selected for his book is not only 
provocative of somewhat hazardous comparisons, but must be con- 
fessed to be a little misleading. In ‘Commentaries on English History’ 
‘one would have expected to find a series of notes on doubtful points, 
or disquisitions on matters of special interest. Such a volume, by a 
‘competent hand, would have been a pleasing relief from the multitude 
of little books on English history which now bewilder the unaided student. 
This, however, is not what is meant. The author indeed describes his book 
as ‘a digest and commentary rather than an abstract or epitome,’ but, 
except for the absence of the usual aids to knowledge in the shape of maps 
and pedigrees and plans of battle, and apart from some striking omissions 
to be noticed presently, it does not appear to differ essentially from other 
short histories of England. Professor Burrows seems to imply that his 
book is peculiar in being ‘ in accordance with the latest researches.’ The 
claim itself may, on the whole, be allowed, but, after all, to be fairly up 
to date confers no very marked distinction. If the reason for the title 
of the book is not very obvious, it is equally difficult to ascertain with 
what object or for what class of students it is written. The simplicity of 
style and method, as well as the general character of the information given, 
would lead us to infer that it is meant for students who are still in a some- 
what elementary stage. But this is clearly not the case, for the preface 
informs us that ‘ the reader is supposed to be acquainted with one or more 
of the ordinary manuals.’ If so, will such a reader be satisfied with a book 
on English history which omits, for instance, all mention of the black death 
and the bill of rights, and makes no allusion whatever to Spenser, Milton, 
or Dryden—which, in fact, neglects almostentirely the literary and economic 
sides of our development, and treats the constitutional side little better ? 
Surely it is the advanced student who wishes to learn how all these things 
have worked together to make us what we are ; and to endeavour to make 
political events intelligible without reference to these neglected departments 
appears, to say the least, a very retrograde policy. Whichever class of 
students is in view, it is difficult to see what either will learn from sen- 
tences like the following, which occur in the sketch of the year 1645 
(p. 823): ‘It was a crisis. The king might recover all. So the “new 
model ’’ was formed under Cromwell’s auspices, who, when the self- 
denying ordinance of April 1645 had got rid of the half-hearted, was 
placed at the head of affairs, though nominally under the Presbyterian 
Fairfax.’ Unfortunately such remarks abound in Professor Burrows’s 
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work. To the beginner they are meaningless; the advanced student 
knows them to be misleading. 

In his division of the subject the author shows some originality. It 
is a bold stroke to pass over the Norman Conquest as an event of com- 
paratively slight importance, and to fix on the accession of Edward I as 
one of the great turning-points of English history. ‘ All previous history,’ 
says our author (p. 149), ‘centres in Edward I, and all subsequent history 
radiates from his reign,’ and this ‘ is a good reason for beginning a second 
and distinct period with this great king.’ There is doubtless a great deal 
of truth, if there is some exaggeration, in thisremark. But where does the 
truth lie? It is not in Edward’s continental policy, which, as Professor 
Burrows points out, was mainly influenced by his Aquitanian inheritance, 
nor in his ecclesiastical policy, which followed the lines laid down by the 
Conqueror, Henry I, and Henry II, that any great and striking novelty is 
to be found. The epoch-making character of the reign depends on its 
legislation and its constitutional reforms. Yet these are just what the 
professor trips airily over with a few passing remarks like this (p. 160) : 
‘The civil reforms of the reign fall for the most part under the heading 
of legal and constitutional history. . . . By some of these the whole feudal 
system was modified and opened out; by others was arranged the police 
of the country. Questions of taxation introduce us to the great landmark 
of his reign, the permanent formation of representative parliaments,’ and 
so forth. Nor can the greatness of these changes be grasped, or their 
place in the national development understood, without some knowledge of 
the Great Charter and the parliaments of Earl Simon. Yet the latter, 
not having been mentioned in their place, are only alluded to in Edward I’s 
reign as ‘ Montfort’s experiment,’ while the only allusion to the former is 
to be found in the following remarks (p. 187): ‘We do not concern our- 
selves with the details of Magna Carta, rightly called the palladium of 
English liberty. Its importance can never be exaggerated.’ If so, it 
would have been well to say a little more about it. 

The professor’s strongest point is, perhaps, his judicious and impartial 
estimate of personal character. ‘Harold,’ he says (p. 78), ‘having had 
scant justice done to him by Norman chroniclers, has had more than 
justice done to him of late.’ He adopts Dean Hook’s view of Anselm, 
and shows that with all his virtues he was narrow, discourteous, and 
indiscreet. He finds that Henry V, ‘though far above the level of 
ordinary monarchs,’ had ‘all the marks of a hard, cruel soldier’ 
(p. 214). He sees in Charles I ‘a rare phenomenon, a moral and religious 
man, yet steeped in duplicity’ (p. 310). On the other hand his com- 
mendation of George III is perhaps excessive. That king’s conduct of 
the American war ‘is generally called obstinacy; let us rather call it 
the magnificent heroism of the vir justus et tenax propositi’ (p. 415). 
There is here, as elsewhere in the book, a keen note of pugnacious 
patriotism. The professor warmly defends the wars of the eighteenth 
century. The British empire was not ‘founded in plunder and injustice.’ 
The war of 1739 was ‘a just war, a necessary war, a war of self-defence.’ 
The seven years’ war was ‘equally forced upon Great Britain’ (pp. 
890-1). There is much to sympathise with here, though perhaps the 
forcing was not all on one side. In a similar spirit the author approves of 
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the wars of Edward III and even of his claim to the crown of France. He 
does good service in pointing out the mistakes which have arisen from 
the phrase the ‘ hundred years’ war,’ and shows that the wars so called 
were no distinct phase of English bellicosity, but are closely connected 
with and to a large extent justified by the earlier attempts to preserve or 
to recover the continental heritage. But is it not something of a mis- 
conception to say (p. 140) that England under the early Plantagenet kings 
became a great imperial power? The truth is rather that by Henry 
II’s accession England became the insular possession of a great con- 
tinental monarch. The style of the book is the reverse of brilliant. Occa- 
sionally, it is true, we are startled by something like an epigram, as when 
he speaks of the ‘ system of mendicancy and mendicity ’ into which Henry 
III gradually fell, or when he styles the adherents of the old religion in 
Elizabeth’s day ‘ schismatic Romanists.’ But these are rare examples, and 
it must be confessed that his easy, unconstrained manner too often lapses 
into negligence. This is how Professor Burrows disposes of the parliament 
of 1659: ‘ Summoned under the auspices of Lambert, the next best of the 
generals after Cromwell, he and his brother officers dealt with the inde- 
pendent spirit which the parliament at once evinced in Cromwell’s fashion, 
by a summary expulsion’ (p. 332). The contrast between Henry III 
and Henry VI is drawn as follows (p. 218): ‘Henry III proved 
the best soldier of the two, and was not deficient in intellect; but the 
system in which he was brought up failed to make him a consistent 
Christian man, as Henry VI certainly was, though rightly refused the 
canonisation demanded by Henry VII, because he was, as the pope said, 
too much of a “ natural ’’—too little the product of a character formed by 
the struggle with evil, which a sound man was to be publicly honoured 
for exemplifying before the world.’ These are, unfortunately, no isolated 
examples of slipshod work. Sometimes it may be doubted whether it is 
the style or the matter which is in fault. Speaking of the powers of the 
monarchy in the fourteenth century, our author remarks (p. 188), ‘The 
king’s prerogative was supposed to render him independent of all questions 
of behaviour towards his subjects.’ If this means anything it means a 
good deal more than is true. 

Apart from faults or obscurities of style, a few other passages may be 
noted in which some correction appears to be required. The monastic 
revival of the tenth century “was not confined to Wessex (p. 68), as is 
proved by the case of Croyland in Lincolnshire, and other abbeys. 
Edric Streona can hardly have invented the oath of fealty (p. 70), for it 
was imposed by the laws of Edmund a generation earlier. It is, of course, 
a mere slip of the pen that Stephen Harding, the founder of the Cistercian 
order, is called Henry (p. 109), and that Hallam’s ‘ Constitutional History ’ 
is cited, instead of his ‘Middle Ages,’ as an authority for the reign of 
Edward III. But if we are to be ‘in accordance with the latest researches ’ 
we had better not say that the tax which Henry II wished to have paid 
direct into the exchequer ‘ was probably the danegeld ’ (p. 121), or attri- 
bute to the same king ‘ the wonderful invention of scutage’ (p. 125), unless 
indeed we mean to venture on a controversy which may be dangerous. 
To number among Henry II’s legal improvements ‘ the trial by assize, 
which was the origin of trial by jury,’ is, perhaps, only to give examiners 
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a chance ; at all events so compressed a statement cannot do much harm. 
But to say that ‘the parliament of 1604 abolished the Tudor abuse of 
proclamation ’ (p. 805) is incorrect ; for, if so, how is it that we find the 
parliament of 1610 drawing up a solemn protest against it? It is some- 
what strange to find Arminianism described (p. 307) as a ‘ form of church- 
manship,’ but, whatever it was, it is difficult to see how it could have been 
opposed by the Puritans in Elizabeth’s reign, considering that Arminius 
did not issue his famous theses till 1604. It does not seem clear what is 
alluded to in the ‘ committees of parliament,’ which, ‘in September 1641, 
‘are appointed to serve with the full powers of parliament itself’ (p. 317). 
There were committees appointed at that time to attend the king in 
Scotland, and others (as Mr. Gardiner tells us) ‘ to watch the progress of 
affairs ;’ but there is nothing to show that these committees exercised 
anything like the full powers of parliament. ‘ The abolition of episcopacy,’ 
we are told (p. 318), ‘ was the rock of splitting’ between king and parlia- 
ment. But the abolition of episcopacy was not demanded by parliament 
even in the nineteen propositions, and the militia bill, not mentioned by 
Professor Burrows, was the immediate cause of war. Again, it appears 
somewhat misleading, or at least obscure, to say (p. 393) that Bolingbroke 
advised the nation ‘ to recur to the old English principles of party govern- 
ment,’ though this advice is said to have been accompanied by a call ‘to 
deliver the king from slavery to a particular party.’ On the death of 
Louis XVI, we are told (p. 493), ‘indignant Europe—but not Great 
Britain . . . instantly and furiously declared war.’ Does not this statement 
require a little modification when we remember that Prussia and the 
emperor had been at war with France nearly a year before the king’s 
execution ? These are, however, comparatively slight matters, and if there 
were no other blots in the book there would be little to be said against it. 
The deficiencies and obscurities of which instances are given above are 
more important. Still it is something to have a book which is fresh, 
bright, and the reverse of pedantic, even if we can hardly consider it a 
professional, still less a professorial work. G. W. ProrHEro. 


Liyvyr Teilo vel Liber Landavensis: the Text of the Book of Lian 
Dév reproduced from the Gwysaney Manuscript. By J. GwENOGVRYN 


Evans, with the co-operation of Jonn Ruys. (Oxford: Issued to 
Subscribers. 1893.) 


THE edition of the ‘ Liber Landavensis’ published by W. J. Rees for the 
Welsh MSS. Society in 1840 laboured under the disadvantage that the 
editor was unable—though he seems to have taken pains—to trace the 
original manuscript, which had been borrowed from the Llandaff muni- 
ments by John Selden, and had passed down in the family of Sir John 
Vaughan, of Trawscod, one of his executors. He was accordingly reduced 
to make up his text by the help of a combination of late transcripts; and 
the number of mistakes, especially in proper names, thus arising is so 
considerable as to preclude the possibility of using his edition with con- 
fidence. The famous original was, however, all the time safe in the 
possession of Vaughan’s descendants at Llannerch, Gwysaney, Owston, 
and finally again at Gwysaney; and it has since been made use of by 
A. W. Haddan for the first volume of Haddan and Stubbs’s ‘ Councils and 
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Ecclesiastical Documents’ (1869). Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans has now pro- 
duced a text of the entire work which is marked by the same scrupulous 
fidelity and painstaking as are notable in his previous publications of 
‘Old Welsh Texts.’ It is not his plan to edit, but to reproduce; and in 
the case of an original manuscript, if in any, a diplomatic text is desirable. 
Still, with every respect for the method here employed, one cannot but 
regret that Mr. Evans has not allowed himself the freedom, and his 
readers the benefit, of a margin wherein to set down a concise summary 
of contents, dates when necessary, and occasional references. He lives, 
it may be judged, so much in the company of manuscripts that he likes his 
books to be as much like manuscripts as possible, and has no tolerance 
for the student who cannot likewise give all his time to the study of his 
volume. We do not plead for the hasty looker-out of references, but for 
the honest worker, who should not be required to annotate his copy from 
end to end before he can make it of service for the only purposes for 
which it is valuable, the ecclesiastical history and geography of the 
diocese of Llandaff and the regions bordering upon it. Mr. Evans, how- 
ever, must not be judged for what he has not professed to do. Within 
his own limits his book is as perfect as any human performance can be. 
Transcribing with his own hand, himself collating with the original 
manuscript thrice and Professor Rhys once, there is surely no appreciable 
margin for error; and the student may use the sumptuous text now 
produced with practically as full confidence as if he were handling the 
original at Gwysaney. An appendix of palwographical notes registers 
the smallest indications of alterations in the original as well as the rare 
cases in which the editor has corrected manifest slips of the pen; and 
another appendix contains all that is of value in the marginal notes and 
glosses. The discrimination of the various handwritings in the book 
bears witness to a trained eye and exact judgment, and is authenticated 
by a fine series of facsimiles. 

Mr. Evans’s remarks on the date and composition of the ‘ Liber 
Landavensis’ deserve attentive reading. He assigns the first hand, which 
wrote the lives of SS. Dubricius, Teilo, and Oudoceus, and of the bishops 
of Llandaff down to Herewald, to a date subsequent to the death of Bishop 
Urban in 1133, but anterior to the accession of King Henry II. The de- 
scription of Urban as vir bong memorieg (p. 85) is sufficient to prove the 
earlier limit against Haddan, but how much later it is seems still far from 
certain. The only external evidence attributes the work to Urban’s brother, 
Geoffrey, a brother otherwise unknown. Mr. Evans will have nothing to say 
of the relationship, but holds fast to the name, and suspects the writer to 
be no less a person than Geoffrey of Monmouth, who became archdeacon 
of Llandaff in or soon after 1140. His arguments are based upon (1) the 
handwriting, which he fixes about 1150; (2) the suitability of such a 
composition to the years when Geoffrey was resident at Llandaff ; (8) the 
fact that the Welsh names and boundaries must be drawn from earlier 
sources. On the first point Mr. Evans admits that the manuscript pre- 
sents grammatical features older than those displayed in ‘the large, bold 
hand at the beginning of the ‘‘ Black Book of Carmarthen,’’’ which‘ belongs, 
at the latest, to the first part of Henry II’s reign ;’ and, with sincere 
deference to his paleographical acuteness, we should hesitate to affirm 
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that a hand which looks like one of 1150 may not have been written by a 
younger man any time after 1133. As to the second argument, the name 
Geoffrey does not carry us very far, though Mr. Evans ingeniously connects 
the incompleteness of our manuscript with Geoffrey of Monmouth’s sudden 
death in 1154. Haddan noticed that one of the legends respecting St. 
Samson is later than the ‘ Liber Landevensis,’ or, more strictly, than the 
writer of the first hand in it (which is the subject of Mr. Evans’s discus- 
sion) ; ‘ his fictitious archiepiscopates at York and at St. David’s appear 
first in the pages respectively of Geoffrey of Monmouth and of Giraldus 
Cambrensis (‘ Councils,’ i. 159). Mr. Evans, indeed, seems to contest this 
(Pref., note 49), but the passage which he has indexed as speaking of Samson 
as archbishop (p. 81) really refers to Dubricius. If his archiepiscopate 
is first mentioned by Geoffrey of Monmouth, the present work cannot well 
have been written, as the editor conjectures, subsequently to his history. 
The third argument is important, especially since Geoffrey’s knowledge of 
Welsh has been sometimes disparaged. But, if we admit the writer’s 
accuracy in copying from ancient documents, we are still far from proving 
that Geoffrey was the only person who could transcribe carefully. The 
bearing, however, of the argument on the intricate question as to the sub- 
stantial genuineness of the charters inserted in the book is one which 
cannot be dealt with in a review and does not directly affect the particular 
point in dispute. To assist the solution of this further question Mr. Evans 
presents us in a valuable addition to the preface with facsimiles of the 
leaves of the so-called St. Chad Gospels, which contain marginal insertions, 
written in the ninth century, while the book belonged to the church of 
Llandaff. The insertions are of high interest, because they may be taken 
as proof—since their genuineness will now scarcely be seriously gainsaid 
—that records were kept at Llandaff at that early date, and the editor has 
succeeded in reading a good deal of these mutilated and partly obliterated 
notices, which baffled the skill of his predecessors. 

Mr. Evans also prints in his first appendix the later portions of the 
‘ Book of Llandaff,’ which have hitherto remained unpublished. They date 
chiefly from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and contain a memo- 
randum concerning the functions and endowments of the archdeacon of 
Llandaff, statutes of the church of Llandaff, taxations of the benefices and 
prebends attached to it, tables of procurations and synodals, a register of 
tithes, lists of bishops, grants, pleas, formule, and other miscellaneous 
entries. The statutes, which are written in a hand of the middle of the 
fourteenth century, show in an interesting way how the usual pattern of 
cathedral statutes was adapted to the special circumstances of Llandaff. 

Reeinatp L. Poors. 


The Jews of Angevin England. Documents and Records from Latin 
and Hebrew Sources, Printed and Manuscript, for the First Time Col- 
lected and Translated by JoserH Jacoss. (London: David Nutt. 
1893.) 


Tue history of the Jews in the middle ages is recorded, as regards Christian 
countries, in the laws of the church and the civil powers, in the constitu- 
tion of their religious community, and in their literature. For the first of 
these three divisions the documents are abundant, for the second scanty, 
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and for the last, so far as England is concerned, doubtful. Mr. Jacobs, 
rightly judging that a complete history cannot be compiled out of such 
materials, has chosen to adopt a chronological enumeration of them, 
beginning with the laws of the church before 690 and ending with 1206, 
and in this he claims to be exhaustive. ‘I have included,’ he says, ‘in 
this volume every scrap of evidence I could find in the English records, 
whether printed or inedited, that relates to the Jews of England up to 
the year 1206. I have thought it worth while aiming at such complete- 
ness as this in the period that has been most neglected by my chief pre- 
decessor, William Prynne, from whose “Short Demurrer” (and from 
Madox) Tovey’s “ Anglia Judaica,” the “standard ”’ book on the subject, 
was mainly compiled. Yet the materials for the twelfth century are 
sufficiently copious, owing to the remarkable preservation of the English 
records. Certainly no other country in Europe could produce such a 
volume as this for so early a century. I reckon that it would take a score 
of similar volumes to complete the history of the English Jews on the 
same scale for the eighty-four years that elapsed till their expulsion in 
1290.’ Mr. Jacobs gives further on another reason for stopping short at 
1206: ‘That date, when England lost Normandy under John, forms a 
real epoch, I believe, in the internal history of the Jewish communities in 
England. Hitherto they had been in touch with their brethren abroad, 
and had joined in their spiritual life to the fullest extent.’ These are not 
all his reasons, but we may conclude that he means to say that the internal 
life of the English Jews was, as to their literature, independent of their 
brethren abroad. As far as I know, the only theologico-casuistical work 
by an English rabbi which has been preserved—that by Jacob son 
of Judah of London, finished in the year 1286-7—is completely 
dependent on the famous Maimonides and on Moses of Couci. Besides 
Moses of London Mr. Jacobs mentions but few English rabbis. Still he 
was right to stop at 1206 for his first reason. Let us hope that the 
recently constituted Jewish Historical Society will undertake the history 
of the English Jews after 1206 to the date of the expulsion. Mr. Jacobs 
is very complete as to the documents concerning the relation of the king 
and the church. As to the literature of the Jews in England, we cannot 
here enter into details; we can only say that Mr. Jacobs is more than 
complete, for he gives literature written in England or concerning 
England by foreign Jews. But that does not injure his interesting 
volume, the value of which is increased by its many illustrations. 


A. NEUBAUER. 


I primi due Secoli della Storia di Firenze. Ricerche di PasquaLe 
Vinwari. Vol. I. (Florence: G.C.Sansoni. 1898.) 


Proressor VILLARI has here collected a series of articles or lectures 
composed during a period of twenty-five years, and scattered throughout 
various Italian periodicals. He has brought his earlier studies into line 
with those of recent date, and has welded his materials so skilfully that they 
may be said to form a continuous history of Florence. From some points 
of view it would have been welcome if the distinctive character of the 
essays had been accentuated rather than disguised. Three main threads 
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may be traced throughout the texture of the author’s work—the develop- 
ment of the constitution, the conflict of parties, and the territorial expan- 
sion of Florence. These are, of course, logically interwoven, for the 
character of the constitution was determined by the predominance of one 
or the other party, whereas the destruction of Fiesole, the conflicts with 
the surrounding nobles, the long struggles with Pisa and Pistoia, with 
Siena and Arezzo, depended upon the determination of the greater Arts to 
control the seaward and Romeward roads. Nevertheless these subjects 
might perhaps be made clearer and more interesting if the reader's 
attention were concentrated upon them in turn. The first chapter and 
the last have, indeed, a separate existence, the former treating of the 
authorities for the early history of Florence, epigraphy, legend, and 
chronicle, while the latter gives an admirable description of the constitu- 
tion and trade of the mercantile guilds, setting forth their influence upon 
art and European civilisation. Interesting also is the distinction drawn 
between the interests of the greater and lesser Arts. The greater aimed 
at expansion abroad which entailed self-sacrifice and sumptuary laws at 
home. The latter detested the wars which increased taxation and inter- 
fered with the manual arts by checking the joyous life and lavish expen- 
diture of the nobles, who lived on their revenues rather than on trade. 
This chapter, however, deals chiefly with the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and might have more appropriately found a place in the second 
volume, which we shall cordially welcome. 

On the growth and transformation of parties it is unnecessary here to 
dwell. The conflict between the feudal noble and the urban merchant is 
merged in the wider conflict between Ghibelline and Guelf; the expul- 
sion of the Ghibelline nobles is avenged at Montaperti; the counter 
victory of Campaldino prepares the way for the organisation of the parte 
Guelfa, which is to lord it not only over Florence, but over Tuscany. 
By the end of the period the political discord is again becoming social ; 
the Guelfic party is already divided by the dualism between grandees and 
people, between rich and poor. Professor Villari holds that throughout 
the stream of party discord the under-current is the eternal conflict 
between the Teutonic rural and the Romanic urban elements, a theory so 
attractive that it may be pushed dangerously far. By the close of the 
thirteenth century Florence already exercised a rough hegemony in 
Tuscany, due in great measure to the destruction of the Pisan fleet by their 
Genoese rivals at Meloria. It is to be hoped that when the author shows 
how hegemony was converted into conquest he will add a detailed map of 
Tuscany, with the physical features and the trade routes strongly marked. 

The portion, however, of Professor Villari’s book which will be most 
closely studied by English readers is the development of democracy—if 
democracy indeed it be. Nothing is so bewildering to the conscientious 
student of constitutional history as the network of councils and committees 
of which the nominal government of Florence consisted. The author 
knows his subject too well to dogmatise ; he shows that confusion often 
arises from the blending of conservative sentiment with radical practice, 
that old institutions continue nominally to exist side by side with the 
reforms which have virtually supplanted them. He admits the contradic- 
tions to be found even in contemporary chroniclers. Nor, indeed, is this 
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surprising, for few probably of his English or Italian readers could 
correctly describe the municipal government of his own modern town. 
The constitution of Florence, arising as it did out of the necessities of 
conflict between trade and feudalism, was likely to assume a democratic 
character. The traders, however, long rested on the protection of the 
courts of Tuscany, and were subject to their officials. With the death of 
the countess Matilda the commune emerges into independence. Its 
government now consisted of about twelve consuls, of whom one or two 
consules priores represented the body. They were elected annually ; their 
office was essentially political, and they therefore were no mere descend- 
ants of Matilda’s legal officials ; they were not necessarily lawyers, and 
were assisted by a iudex ordinarius and three proveditors ; they were 
indeed the presidents but not even the constituting officers of the court. 
As in all early states there was little differentiation of function; the 
consuls conducted wars, made treaties, and superintended the administra- 
tion of justice. They were assisted by a council of about 100 members, 
while a parlamento or arrengo, the general gathering of the citizens, 
completed the constitutional forms. 

Such was the external form of the government, but at Florence from 
the first the real power lay elsewhere. The magnates are early found 
to be associated in groups named ftorri, from the central tower round 
which their dwellings clustered, and these had a formal organisation 
under three or more rettori. The Arts also were already firmly organ- 
ised, each under its consuls. Had the central government been founded 
upon the Arts, the qualification for the highest office would have been 
commercial, but the principle of election is found to be local. The con- 
suls were chosen two from each quarter, and were members apparently 
of the torri. The political power of the Arts, however, is proved by thie 
presence of their consuls in the council of 100. 

The submission of the neighbouring nobles in the course of the 
twelfth century was a doubtful boon to the trading community. Forced 
to live within the walls of the town, they added to the numbers of the 
aristocratic party, and in 1177 the Uberti, the most powerful of Floren- 
tine families, though claiming a Teutonic origin, headed a revolution 
against the commons. Success was undecided, but it was the origin 
of civil strife, and served to accentuate the aristocratic side of the con- 
stitution. It was long before Florence was affected by the network of 
new Officials, to whom the organising genius of Barbarossa entrusted the 
government of northern Italy. Technically Florence fell under the 
administration of the podestd of Samminiato dei Tedeschi. In 1193, 
however, a podestd is at the head of the government within the city. 
His office was modelled upon that of the rural official ; he was the 
head and representative of the commune, and led its armies. The 
consuls were at his side, but their power diminished as his increased. 
In 1200 the podestd was a foreigner, and represented the commune 
without the consuls, who by 1207 disappeared or became merged in the 
consiglio speciale, existing side by side with the consiglio generale. From 
this time the aristocracy took a decided lead, with great advantage 
to the external expansion and the internal beautifying of Florence. 
Their power, however, was maimed by the outbreak of faction following 
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xpon the murder of Buondelmonti. Aided by Frederick II, the domi- 
nant Ghibelline party assumed a foreign character. Imperial agents 
were nominated to levy contributions within the city. After the great 
street fight of 1249 the Guelfic leaders were forced to flee, and the 
ruling party rested on the aid of Giordano Lancia and his German horse. 
The result was a popular reaction. The people nominated thirty-six 
caporali, six for each district, and this was the basis of the third con- 
stitution, the primo popolo. The constitution became a compromise 
between nobles and people, or rather a link loosely connecting two distinct 
bodies separately organised. The capitano became the head of the people, 
as the podestd the leader of the nobles, and between the two, acting as 
central government, were twelve anziani del popolo, resembling in some 
respects the earlier consuls, except that they were selected from the 
people. The captain held office for a year; he must be Guelf, noble, 
and a foreigner ; he brought with him his judges and his horsemen; he 
dwelt in the Badia, together with the anziani, while the new palace 
ascribed to Lapo was assigned to the podestd. The people were divided 
into twenty companies within the city and into ninety-six rural sections ; 
the capitano was at once their general, judge, and tribune. The podestd 
was, however, still the representative of the city in foreign affairs, the 
commander-in-chief of the whole army, though his special department 
was the cavalry arm. To him also remained the supervision of civil 
and criminal justice, while the captain held jurisdiction in cases resulting 
from the violence or extortion of the magnates, and in pleas arising 
from the assessment of the gabelle or estimo. Thus, then, the old 
commune and the new people were divided into two camps, barely united 
by a central government weaker than either. Yet such a constitution 
was by no means uncommon in the larger Italian towns, being the 
result of the dualism between Latin and Teutonic races, conquered and 
conquerors, trade and landed property. 

It is to this period also that must be referred that multiplicity of 
councils, always fluctuating in number, form, and functions, which is the 
despair of the student of the Florentine constitution. The central 
government, the anziani, was assisted by a council of 36, to which 
must be added the general assembly, the parlamento, which, however, 
from henceforth was rarely summoned, for class and not residence had 
become the basis of citizenship. The podestd had his consiglio speciale 
of 90 members, and his consiglio generale of 800; the captain his 
consiglio speciale or credenza of 80 members, who, when united to his 
consiglio generale, amounted to 300. Among the latter were included the 
anziani, the heads of the Arts, the gonfaloniers of the companies, all 
being necessarily popolant, whereas nobles could enter the podestd’s two 
councils. Here, therefore, is to be found the origin of the consiglio de! 
popolo and consiglio del commune, well known in the Medicean period. 
The compromise was evidently in favour of the trading classes, and it was 
marked in 1252 by the coining of the first gold florin, which may be 
regarded as the ticket of admission into the society of commercial nations. 
It is remarkable that at this time noble families begin to change their 
names with a view to sharing in the commercial and political advantages 
of the Arts. - Compromises are rarely durable. The Uberti and the noble 
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Ghibellines were expelled, but their victory at Montaperti caused the 
disappearance from 1260 to 1266 of the captain and his councils, and 
the anziani with their 86. Guido Rangone was practically ruler of 
the town in Manfred’s service. On Manfred’s death Charles of Anjou 
was created by the pope vicar of Tuscany for ten years. A new Guelfic 
aristocracy of wealth were now masters of Florence, and wishing to utilise 
the head of the Italian Guelfs for their own ends, they offered the signoria 
of their town to Charles. He indeed held the office of podestd, and often 
nominated the captain, but in Professor Villari’s opinion his influence in 
the town was slight, and the town preserved its independence by reorgan- 
ising its constitution. The central government now consisted of 12 
buonuomini, whom the podestd should consult, and a council of 100 
buonuomini del popolo, whose assent was necessary to expenditure and 
measures of moment. The councils of the captain and podestd were 
revived. A legislative measure framed by the 12 was _ presented 
on the same day to the council of 100, to the consiglio speciale e delle 
capitudini (or credenza) of 80 members, and to the consiglio generale 
speciale e delle capitudini of 300. On the following day it was brought 
before the podesta’s consiglio speciale of 90, and finally before his 
consiglio generale of 300, to which the former was sometimes added. 
To make assurance doubly sure, the magistrates were empowered to 
summon for preliminary discussion a consiglio di richiesti, consisting of 
officials and citizens specially experienced in the subject in hand. The 
government had the sole right of initiative, and speeches were necessarily 
short. A little later an effective method of closure characteristic of 
democracy was introduced ; members were permitted to vote against the 
government, but were not allowed to speak except in its favour. The 
poverty of Italian literature in the department of parliamentary eloquence 
is therefore not surprising. The councils were elected for six months, but 
little is known of the method of election. The 100 and the captain’s 
councils were exclusively composed of popolani, and the consuls of the 
Arts were ex-officio members of the latter, and also frequently sat in the 
podestad’s councils.! The Neapolitan king, the nominal lord of the town, 
was thus controlled by the wealthy classes. 

The peculiarity of Florentine constitutional history is that the effective 
power rarely rested with the recognised constitutional officials. From about 
1270 the real lord of Florence was the ring which controlled the quasi- 
official organisation termed the parte Guelfa, and its power rested on the 
possession of funds which could be easily and arbitrarily increased. In 
1268-9 a fund was formed from fines and exactions levied on Ghibellines ; 
it was applied originally partly to the use of Guelfic sufferers, partly to 
state purposes, and partly to the organisation of the parte Guelfa. The 
latter body, however, soon monopolised the fund, which was administered 
by six governors called capitani della parte Guelfa, appointed for two 
months, a special and secret council of 14 members, and a general 
council of 60, to which the statute of 1335 added a further body of 100. 
To the captains were assigned a palace and some slight public functions, 

' The author has on this much-disputed question taken Villani as his point of 


departure. His conclusions are, however, confirmed by reference to the Consulte and 
Provvisioni, which he rightly regards as furnishing the only secure test. 
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such as the care of public buildings, but their possession of certain 
supplies and their powers of terrorism soon gave the wire-pullers of the 
party as absolute a power as that later possessed by Albizzi or by 
Medici. Their office was to prosecute the Ghibellines, and any opponent 
could lightly be dubbed Ghibelline. 

To the people at large the constant change and the increasing com- 
plexity of government were the less intolerable from the fact that their 
interests really centred in institutions which lay mainly outside the 
governmental sphere. Manfred might, for instance, exclude the Arts from 
government, but in them the people found their life, and their organisa- 
tion for so changeable a people was singularly permanent. This decen- 
tralisation into small associations was of inestimable benefit; people or 
nobles might rebel against the constituted authorities, faction fight 
might roll past the warehouses, but the disturbance to everyday life was 
more apparent than real. Professor Villari takes as his type the Art of 
Calimala for the dyeing and refining of foreign cloths. Every six months 
the heads of the houses belonging to the guild met in the general 
assembly, the wnione dell’ Arte. This body chose the electors who 
nominated the officials of the Art, the four consuls, and the special 
council of not less than twelve members, and the general council, con- 
taining from eighteen upwards. A chamberlain elected for a year super- 
intended receipts and expenditure, while a foreign notary, also an annual 
official, was the spokesman in the councils, acted as ambassador for the 
Art, and guarded against inconsistencies in the statutes. The outgoing 
magistrates were subject to examination and audit by three ragionieri. 
All the officials were necessarily Guelfs. Thus the Art was a state in 
itself : its consuls commanded an armed force ; they passed statutes with 
the assent of their councils, held courts to redress the grievances or punish 
the offences of its members. While obedience to the state was lightly 
held, disobedience to the Art implied exclusion from trade and total ruin. 
Within Italy and without the councils of the Art pushed its trade, pro- 
tected its members, provided for their lodging, exercised unceasing pressure 
on foreign governments. Within the state the consuls, as has been 
seen, sat in the councils and promoted the interests of the Art. It had 
moreover federal relations with its fellow Arts, for the combined societies 
formed le capitudini, whose head was the proconsolo. 

The result of this system was, as Professor Villari points out, a widely 
spread political and industrial education. Every merchant was versed in 
the administration of important interests, ‘n the discussion of statutes, 
in the decision of commercial suits ; he had relations with all parts of the 
known world ; he was himself liable to serve on foreign missions for the 
furtherance of common interests. Among citizens so highly trained 
election by lot was no unreasonable method ; one member was as capable 
as another to govern the republic, to undertake a diplomatic mission, to 
keep his head and make brave countenance in the courts of popes and 
emperors and kings. 

To this political and industrial training must be attributed the full 
development at Florence of all the powers of which the individual is capable, 
the wealth of art and literature, which takes its rise in a body of traders 
unchecked by chronic disorder in the constitution of the state. 
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Lucid as Professor Villari’s exposition always is, his work is so full of 
detail that it is hard to analyse successfully. It is hoped that the bald- 
ness of the present sketch may not discourage students of Florentine 
history from recourse to the original. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Life of St. Edmund of Canterbury, from Original Sources. By WiFRip 
Watuace, D.D., M.A., LL.B., Priest of the Order of St. Benedict of 


the Beuron congregation. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
& Co. 1893.) 


FatHer WatxAce’s life of St. Edmund claims both to be an historical 
study and a work written for edification. On the whole it is more 
successful in the former than in the latter attempt. The devotional 
reflections are a little forced, and the tendency to improve every occasion 
is somewhat too marked. Still among hagiographies the book should 
take a high place, from the very fact that the author, far from ignoring 
the purely historical interest of his subject, has taken the very greatest 
pains to be accurate and thorough in dealing with all the materials. 
Father Wallace begins with a careful and critical account of the original 
sources of information for the facts of the saint’s life. His study of the 
material, both printed and manuscript, leads him to the conclusion that 
four biographies may be distinguished—those by Matthew Paris, Robert 
Rich, the archbishop’s brother, Robert Bacon, his fellow student, and 
Bertrand, his chamberlain. To these may be added the life which Arch- 
bishop Arundel read in 1404, containing a passage not found in the other 
lives. This proves to be the work of one Eustace, a monk of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, and chaplain to St. Edmund. The lives by Robert 
Rich, Eustace, and Robert Bacon, are printed for the first time as 
appendices to Father Wallace’s book. The careful study of original 
sources would in itself give a distinct value to the new biography, and 
this value is increased by the sympathetic style in which the results of 
the investigation are expressed. On several points, as might be expected, 
much new light is thrown. The vexed question of the saint’s birth is not 
entirely set at rest, but the most probable grounds are shown for fixing 
it in 1180. The causes and the course of the dispute between the arch- 
bishop and the monks are for the first time made clear, though Father 
Wallace does not point out,“as he might, the close connexion between the 
points at issue and those with which Hubert Walter had previousiy been 
concerned. It was not to be expected that Father Wallace would dwell 
strongly upon the danger of the claims with which the monastic houses 
were vexing the souls of the bishops at the time, or that he would recognise 
how unconstitutional and intolerable was the papal claim to take imme- 
diate jurisdiction of a dispute such as this, against the will of one of the 
parties and contrary to the principles which had been affirmed in the 
constitutions of Clarendon. Father Wallace has no high opinion of 
Matthew Paris, and quotes Lingard against him, in a criticism which 
sober historical students must surely see to be untenable. Dr. Hook too, 
and not altogether without reason, he emphatically condemns; but it is a 
different matter when he implies that Dr. Stubbs has carelessly misread 
a manuscript which he has epitomised. A passage in which Father 
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Wallace calls attention to the condition of the Abingdon archives (p. 27) 
should attract the notice of the Oxford Historical Society or of some 
competent local antiquarian. W. H. Huron, 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Edward I, 1281-1292. Published by authority of the Home Secre- 
tary. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1893.) 

Calendar of the Close Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Edward IT, 1818-1318. Published by authority of the Home Secre- 
tary. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1893.) 


To the two volumes of the new Calendars of Patent and Close Rolls, 
published in 1891 and 1892, two other volumes have been added in 
the course of the year 1893. Constructed on the pririciples already laid 
down in the deputy keeper’s preface to the earlier publications, the new 
calendars show the same high and scholarly level of work which their 
predecessors displayed. Each volume is ushered in with only a few lines 
of preface, and, were it not for the fact that an elaborate commentary 
might hinder the progress of the work, we should be disposed to regret 
that we shall not heve in this medieval series the guidance which Mr. 
Brewer and Mr. Gairdner have been wont to give us in their epoch- 
making prefaces to the Calendars of Letters and Papers of the Reign of 
Henry VIII. The compilers of the calendars must have made themselves 
so familiar with the personal and local details of the periods they have 
covered that it seems a pity that they are not allowed to point out to us 
some of the novelties which their work has doubtless brought home 
to them. 

The ‘Patent Roll Calendar for the Reign of Edward I’ (which is 
numbered vol. i. in the catalogue at the end of the volume) marks the 
first of the projected series, since for the first nine years of Edward’s 
reign an unfortunate regard to economy seems to have left us as our 
only guide the unsatisfactory ‘ lexicographical’ calendar issued in 
instalments in the happily abandoned appendices to the annual reports 
of the deputy keeper. The volume now under review is the work, for 
the most part, of Mr. J. G. Black, of the public record office, who has 
also compiled the index. But he has always had the advantage of the 
‘immediate supervision’ of the deputy keeper himself. The result is 
a very careful and scholarly volume. The few slight deficiencies which 
we noted in the Patent Rolls volume of the Edward III series are 
successfully avoided in this case. The index is fulJ, serviceable, and 
accurate, and, after repeated use of it, the worst errors that I can find 
in it are but trifling and occasional. For example, on p. 41 the index 
gives a reference to Edmund, earl of Lancaster—the brother of Edward I— 
on p. 577, but if we turn to that page we see that the reference really con- 
cerns his cousin Edmund, earl of Cornwall. On p. 638 some of the 
Mortimers are confused, and in particular the references to Roger 
Mortimer of Chirk and his nephew, the more famous Roger Mortimer of 
Wigmore, are jumbled together under the common head of ‘ Mortuo 
Mari, Roger de’ in a way that may lead the careless to continue to 
confuse the Justice of Wales with the first carl of March. But, on 
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the other hand, the Welsh names, and especially the Welsh place 
names, are no longer the stumbling-block that they were to the index- 
maker of the Edward III volume. In this important respect there is 
very little to distinguish this calendar from the very scholarly labours of 
Mr. W. H. Stevenson, who in the Close Roll volume under review con- 
tinues the calendar which he has already so ably accomplished for the 
earlier years of the reign of Edward of Carnarvon. The index has, indeed, 
been intrusted to different hands, but Mr. C. H. Woodruff, its compiler, 
has had the advantage of Mr. Stevenson’s services in the identification of 
the place names, and, as in the former volume, Mr. Egerton Phillimore 
has placed his unrivalled stores of Welsh local knowledge at the disposal 
of the editor, and again with the happiest of results. Even proper names 
now often appear in the index under their natural modern form—for 
example, that of Llewelyn Bren, the Glamorgan rebel of 1315-6. 
Variants in the form of the name in the rolls are given immediately 
succeeding the proper form; but it would have been better had all the 
references to Llewelyn Bren been collected under the normalised form of 
the name. As it is, two references appear later under the form of ‘ Lle- 
welyn Pren,’ though of course ‘ Pren’ and ‘ Bren’ are but the same name 
in a slightly different shape. With regard to this worthy, it is possible 
to illustrate the way in which these calendars help the historian in the 
attainment of minute accuracy. In writing on Llewelyn Bren’s life in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ I dated his incarceration in the 
Tower as beginning on 27 July 1316, on the authority of an entry in 
the Close Rolls printed in Rymer's ‘ Foedera,’ and calendared here by 
Mr. Stevenson on p. 419. But another entry, calendared on pp. 274-5, 
shows that Llewelyn was ordered to be sent to London on 26 March, 
and a third entry on p. 283 shows that he had already been some time in 
the Tower on 10 May. The same entries show that his wife, ‘ Leukina,’ 
or Lucy, and his sons Griffin, James, David, Meurik, and Roger all 
shared his imprisonment. 

There is only one slight criticism which I should like to make with 
regard to the all-important point of identification of the places mentioned, 
a criticism which applies equally to the two calendars now under review. 
The editors in their zeal for accuracy generally give, in the exact English 
and Welsh names, the county to which the place belongs in modern times, 
and, in the case of French names, the modern department. With regard 
to the latter no difficulty can arise, as everybody knows that the French 
departments are new divisions that had no existence in the middle ages. 
Even with regard to the mass of the English shires the difficulty is but 
a small one, since, with very occasional exceptions, the fourteenth-century 
limits of the shires are substantially those of our own day. But in Wales 
and the borders a real difficulty arises, as there the modern counties go 
back no further than the reign of Henry VIII. Even the counties exist- 
ing at that time were very different in area from their present counter- 
parts, and in these cases some confusion may well arise. It is likely to 
lead many astray to learn in the index that Crickhowell is in Monmouth- 
shire, without a word to indicate that there was no Monmouthshire under 
the first two Edwards. But when Kidwelly with its Commot'! and Llan- 


' Close Roll Caleiidar, p. 695. 
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dovery? are put in ‘co. Carmarthen’ there is grave danger in assuming 
that, because there was a Carmarthenshire in the days of Edward II, 
Kidwelly and Llandovery were then parts of that county, although as a 
matter of fact both were lordships ‘marcher, and in that capacity could 
not possibly be ‘shire ground.’ They were, in fact, only added to 
Carmarthenshire, with many similar franchises, by Henry VIII. This is, 
after all, but a small point, but perhaps it is worth the attention of the 
editors, who by a very few words of explanation might clear up this and 
some similar ambiguities. T. F. Tour. 


The Court Baron; being Precedents for use in Seignorial and other Local 
Courts, together with Select Pleas from the Bishop of Ely’s Court of 
Littleport. Edited for the Selden Society by Freperic Witu1AM 
MariTnAnD and Wiiw1am Patey Barnpon. (London: B. Quaritch, 
1891.) 


THE legal history of England of the middle ages has not yet found a 
competent systematic treatment. Even its rough materials were hardly 
at all accessible, except so far as the royal jurisdiction was concerned, 
until the Selden Society published a critical edition of some records of 
local tribunals. These modest productions of the manorial court cannot 
boast of the literary accomplishments or legal sagacity of Bracton; they 
are adapted rather to the intellect of the ordinary steward and bailiff. 
Nor do the lawsuits of peasants deal with grand objects, famous persons,! 
or renowned events.? Still it was of the highest consequence for English 
freedom at large that the poor tenant on manorial land, even the bond- 
man who at Westminster had no legal protection against his lord, and 
very rarely saw any royal officer or judge, was in practice not ruled by 
an arbitrary despotism, but by an old customary law, which was adjudged 
by his own neighbours. He had frequently to serve himself as juryman 
and affeeror of fines, sometimes as a sworn magistrate. The petty cases 
he had to decide were indeed so trifling that our own age, caring more 
for its comfort than for right, would probably have left them alone. But 
it was in this school of constant litigation that the majority of English- 
men were strengthening their sense of law and social order. Money set 
the machine of justice going‘ here, as in King Henry’s court, but there 
is no proof that injustice > was bought. 

As country life often retains old fashions which have long died out in 
the commercial city and the king’s residence, so these manorial records 


? Close Roll Calendar, p. 701. 

' Bishop John of Hotham’s letter, p. 121, is merely one of business. 

? At Littleport, on 1 Mar. 1325, the bishop of Ely’s hayward was charged, quod 
cepit de W. Abbot nativo 2 sol., ut salvaret eum, ne iret in obsequium regis versus 
partes Scocie, though W. nunquam erat electus. 

* See the index of matters, s.v. villain. Thereeve and the hayward are elected by 
the homage, but gladly bribe the steward to get rid of this burden; a negligent reeve 
‘shall be put in the stocks upon a pining-stool,’ pp. 103, 129, 141 

* Tepito dat VI den. pro auxilio ad levandum debitum quod recuperavit versus 
Elm. Nemo potest justiciam in curia optinere, p. 126. 

> Cf., however, p. 30. 
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cling to some Anglo-Saxon points of view and to expressions ® which had 
become obsolete at Westminster even under Edward I. On the other 
hand daily business would more easily succeed in finding reasonable legal 
forms’ where law was unwritten thah amid the stiff categories artificially 
fixed by official rolls of precedents and elaborated law books of royal 
judges. Legal historians may, therefore, learn from this local juris- 
prudence many things they would look in vain for in the central courts 
of law. But every student also of country society and rural economy will 
feel grateful to Professor Maitland for the able edition and (as we must 
not forget to add) ingenious discovery of these early documents of village 
life. They belong all of them to the century before the black death, but, 
owing to the conservatism of medieval peasants, may be used as well 
for the age of the first Plantagenets, from which but few records of 
manorial law have come down to us. While the court royal, gentry, 
#lergy, and city left many memorials for posterity, the humblest class, 
whose labour supported all of them, is only occasionally alluded to in the 
records of church or state, in general history, or in literature. Treatises of 
husbandry, terriers, and accounts of great landowners show us the peasant 
merely as paying rent or performing agricultural service. Here at last 
we get, besides much dry business in wearisome repetitions, some touches 
of his individual life, sometimes worthy of a humourist’s pen. 

A tenant attached for fishing in the lord’s pond answers the seneschal 
as follows: Sire, ma femme a couché en lit un mois qu’[elle] ne mangedt 
[ce] qui lui plit, et elle avait le désir de manger une perche. J'allai 
l'autre soir a cété de la rive et regardai les poissons, qui se jowérent en 
cette eau si belle et si claire, et de mes mains seulement pris cette tanche.® 
Nicholas Hoo’s animals, found in the lord’s corn, were impounded ; he 
took them out of the lord’s pinfold, pitying them, because they had been 
four days without drink, and watered them. Old women were already 
the objects of men’s spite in those days : de medletis vetularum hutesium"® 
praesentari non debet ; it seemed nothing extraordinary that vetulae ad 
Surnum pugnabant per capillos." 

The volume before us consists of five pieces. The first four, here 
printed in full, are formularies or model court rolls. Intending to teach 
‘stewards how to preside, clerks how to enrol, and pleaders how to 
count or defend,’ their authors most likely selected just those normal 
cases which occurred most frequently, as formularies generally present the 
average of ordinary business. 

I. ‘La Court de Baron’ is written in Anglo-French of the thirteenth 


6 See index s.v. dnlepe [German einlope]; hamsocn ; undersetl ; husbot, fyrbot, 
p. 129: ef. the backbearing thief, pp. 65 sq., 73; harbouring three nights, p. 67 ; 
measuring of wounds by inches, p. 29 [cf. Aethelberht, c. 67]; heriot: equum cum 
freno, sella, gladio (cf. Cnut, ii. 71], p. 104. 

7 Local courts gave a remedy against defamation, and they enforced ‘ formless ’ 
agreements before the use of the action of asswmpsit, pp. 115 sq. 

8 Pp. 37,54. I modernise the spelling and omit some words. 

* P..67. 

10 For the hue and cry on medleys see pp. 88, 73. Had the bad beer of the alewives 
(p- 111) anything to do with this illwill? One such breweress scandat twmberellum 
cum colo et fuso, p. 100 (cf. Domesday, i. 262, b, 1]. About ordeum minus conveniens 
ad brasiam, [quia] non potuit eicere humores, see p. 137. % P. 78. 
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century.'? Its earliest part exists in a manuscript partly written in 1265. 
While the second part relates cases commenced in the first one, the third 
part deals with a wider franchise, extending over high criminal justice,'* 
and therefore seems to be added by another author.’ The work had 
become popular about 1310. Law French, therefore, appears in the 
literature of local courts even before it became the jurists’ language at 
Westminster.!® 

II. ‘De Placitis et Curiis tenendis’ was composed by John of Oxford, 
whom the university may henceforth count among her earliest lawyers.'® 

III. *‘ Modus tenendi Curias ’ was collected or glossed about 1307 by Sir 
John of Longueville, justice of assize and M.P. for Northampton. Ac- 
cordingly this treatise does not restrict itself to the manor, but compares 
royal and municipal procedure.'? 

IV. ‘Curia de visu franciplegii’ is found in a manuscript compiled for 
the abbey of St. Albans, and relates to imaginary courts of 1342. 

V. ‘Curia episcopi Eliensis apud Littleport,’ 1285-1327. Here the 
editor selects seventy-eight paragraphs from the rolls of thirty-two manor 
courts, and sketches in the introduction the constitution of this fen village 
from local records. The old tenements pass from father to son, but the 
tenants pay tallage, heriot, and fine for marrying their daughters, and 
render villain services ; they are still bondsmen under Edward III. The 
newly enfeoffed rent-payers on land lately reclaimed from the fen formed 
the minority. The leet jury generally consisted of twelve chief pledges, 
most of whom were unfree. Once, however, twelve libert form another 
jury, so that double presentment is going on, as in the sheriff’s tourn. 
Doubtful cases were reserved for the bishop’s council at Ely. The sur- 
render of a tenement between 1229 and 1254 is proved in 1285 by jury, 
but not yet by the roll of the court; ‘a little later we can see this step to 
copyhold.’ !§ 

Professor Maitland’s general introduction gives a bibliography of 
manuals for the court baron printed in 1510-46, and describes three 
similar works still unedited (pp. 3,15). Among the eleven manuscripts 
transcribed or collated for this volume he catalogues five completely, 
proving, what indeed was well known before, that he is the only man 


12 Tt has no dental preserved where in the Latin predecessor of the word ¢ or d 
stood between vowels, or between a vowel and r with a following vowel, or at the end 
of the word, if not protected by consonants. The Assize of Bread, quoted at p. 23, is of 
the thirteenth century. 

18 Developed burglary occurs at pp. 27, 65. 

4 The editor ought to have pointed this out in the text (p. 62) as well; he says it 
only in the preface (p. 8). 

® Professor Maitland quotes the Brevia placitata of 1271, still unprinted, as the 
earliest French law book (p. 11). 

’® Compare Professor Maitland’s paper ‘A Conveyancer,’ Law Quart. Rev. vii. 63. 
John of Oxford’s manuscript contains the French translation not only of Leges 
Edwardi Confessoris, but of a well-known collection consisting of Articuli Willelmi I 
Edwardus Conf. retractatus and Genealogia Normannica. [Cf. my Leges Angl. 
London. coll. p. 28.] The translator wrote about 1192: Richard s’en alat a Jerusalem 
€ ne esteit mie uncore venu, quant nus cest escreymes. 

 Quolibet vico burgi erit unus custos ad minus, ad quem hutesium levatum possit 
presentari, p. 80. 

® P. 110 sqq., 121, 140. 
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able to characterise all these legal collections. As it is we must rely for 
the rest on old British Museum catalogues. Among the topics discussed 
in the annotations some only belong to esoteric jurisprudence ; most 
claim general interest—for instance, the advance of trial by jury in sei- 
gnorial courts (p. 16); wager of law, champion’s oath, courtesy of England 
(p. 188); the imprisonment of clerks by the bishop till the next justices’ 
eyre (p. 91); and the dating of baronial courts anno consecrationis if the 
lord is a bishop, anno Domini if he is some other clergyman, and anno 
regni if heisalayman. The full: index of matters is an essential help 
for the legal reader; but every student will most likely wish it still 
larger.'9 Last, not least, there is the valuable addition of a verbal trans- 
lation opposite the text. Professor Maitland will, we trust, find many 
readers not trained in early English law; and these might, perhaps, 
prefer a short marginal paraphrase of the Latin parts, with explanatory 
notes, to a full version teeming with obsolete technical terms. For the 
old French, however, often corrupted as it is by the ignorance of scribes, 
an exact translation seems absolutely a necessity, at least to me, who 
freely confess that I have not unriddled the textual enigmas?° unsolved 
by theeditor. To say that he possesses an unequalled knowledge of his 
subject would be superfluous ; but not all great scholars bring out their 
treasures with such conscientious care. Here we get the compendia dis- 
solved in italics, so that Anglo-French philologists will thank Professor 
Maitland for increasing their small stock of texts critically edited.?! 

Want of space forbids me to point out what would be most important 
to the historian of economy, society, and law among the rich contents of 
this volume. I can but pick out a few samples almost at random.”? We 
hear of suffisante pasture en la commune a tant d’animauz, comme il 
append d’avoir selon le franc tenement que W. tient du seigneur, and of 
Walter cutting wood as commune appartenant a son franc tenement, or of 
N. cowpant verges de coudre[pour| faire une faude [fold] ad ses brebis 
[comme] ses ancétres avant lui: voici le feoffment (pp. 41, 48, 45). The 
lord alone possesses an orchard, and his palfrey gets choice herbe pour sa 
fraicheté (pp. 86, 89). His barn, carpentry, and dairy are covered by the 
reeve with stubble (p. 88). Only by his license can turf and rushes be 
exported from the village (p. 148). His permission must be asked for if 
the villain wants to leave the manor, to marry his daughter, or to take 
holy orders (p. 102). It was‘in vain that M. portavit breve de nayvitate 
super J.; et cognovit se in pleno comitatu pro nativo [eius] (p.89). Several 
villains serve one plough (p. 66). They are responsible for damage done 
by their family and servants, but not for their labourers hired from day 
to day (pp. 36, 39, 55). A tailor keeps besides agricultural tools en sa 
chambre un are @if sans corde (p. 80). The repair’of the roadway is 

1° Supply, for example, Terrier, p. 112; Despectus, p. 120; Gerswma, p. 125; Ab- 


juration of realm, p. 89; Sedge (lesch) as money, p. 107; Or moulu (assayed gold : 
Madox, Exch. p. 193), p. 32. 


20 Pp. 68, 6, I propose tenentes secundum cartas libertatum ; pp. 70, 2, recti instead 
of fecere. Though douseyne is correctly translated dozen, the institution meant is 
nothing else than decena, tithing, pp. 97, 101. 

21 The ‘ list of words ’ prefixed to the indexes declines expressly to be a glossary. 


*2 IT gave some other details in the Dewtsche Zeitschr. f. Geschichtsw. 1892, E. 
pp. 77, 97. 
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apportioned to the tenants by perches (p. 132). A leprosa deponatur 
(p. 184). In the village nul homme soit hantant la taverne, si ne soit 
riche rentier ow riche marchand (p. 95). F, LizBERMANN. 


Schuld oder Unschuld des Templerordens: kritischer Versuch zur 
Lésung der Frage. Von Jutivs Gmewin, Ph.D. (Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer. 1893.) 


Tne fate of the Templars seems destined to be the source of endless dis- 
pute. As M. Langlois acutely observes, the highest triumph of the agents 
of Philippe le Bel, in the coarse and impossible series of accusations which 
they framed, is not that they succeeded in imposing on the credulity of the 
fourteenth century, but on the scientific scepticism of the nineteenth. 
There would be little significance in the attitude of catholic apologists 
who are bound to rehabilitate the memory of Clement V, but when inde- 
pendent reasoners like Wilcke, Hammer-Purgstall, Michelet, Henri Mar- 
tin, Loiseleur, and Prutz still exhaust their ingenuity in framing and 
applying Oriental mysteries to explain the heresies imputed to the Tem- 
plars, the question cannot be considered closed, in spite of the new docu- 
mentary evidence which the labours of scholars have exhumed during the 
last half-century. In fact, within a few years there seems to have been 
a revival of interest and recrudescence of debate. In 1887 Konrad 
Schottmiiller printed a large amount of new and valuable material, accom- 
panied by a ponderous volume, of which I gave a brief account in these 
pages. In 1888 Professor Hans Prutz responded with a work of much 
learning (‘Entwicklung und Untergang des Tempelherrenordens’), in 
which he mercilessly exposed the shortcomings of Schottmiiller and 
maintained the heresy of the Templars, though in a less incisive 
fashion than in his previous essay, ‘ Geheimlehre und Geheimstatuten 
des Tempelherrenordens.’ Schottmiiller unfortunately died last June 
without responding to the assaults upon his position, but his place is 
taken by another most laborious German scholar, who, after years 
devoted to the minute study of all the documents, has produced a valuable 
contribution to the discussion, as he not only goes over the whole ground 
with thorough knowledge, but affords to others the opportunity of testing 
his conclusions in a manner which no previous writer has attempted. 
Perhaps I am too firmly convinced of the false and fraudulent character 
of the main charges on which the Templars were convicted to be an 
impartial judge of a work which so ably defends the same side of the 
argument, and hence I would only remark in general terms that Dr. 
Gmelin appears to me to have reached a correct judgment as to the springs 
of action in the affair, and as to the deductions to be drawn from the 
course of the trials, which he follows minutely and accurately, step by 
step. His characterisation of the two leading actors, Philippe le Bel and 
Clement V, and of the Inquisition, which served as their indispensable 
instrument, is skilfully presented from all accessible sources, and is not 
unduly severe. In fact, to him who has studied the details as presented 
in the authentic records of the time, nothing can exceed the horrors of 
what Henri Martin has well stigmatised as l’épisode le plus hideux de cette 
hideuse époque, st digne d’inspirer les sublimes indignations du chantre 
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de ‘l’Enfer.’ I confess that I could have wished something less of acerbity 
in the controversial portion of Dr. Gmelin’s book—the polemisch-kritischer 
Teil—extending to p. 221, in which he pays his respects to Professor 
Prutz—the ‘ proto-Prutz’ and the ‘deutero-Prutz’—and meets him at 
every point ; but unfortunately we are too much accustomed to the polemical 
style in which our German friends are apt to conduct their discussions. 
The feature of the work, however, which will be of special value and com- 
fort to future students is the Mappe—a series of twenty extensive tables, 
folded and enclosed in a separate envelope. In these Dr. Gmelin, with 
almost incredible patience, has given us tabulated analyses of the leading 
points in each of the 138 examinations by the Inquisition of Paris in 1307, 
of the 88 yet extant from the hearing before the cardinals at Poitiers in 
1308, and of the 232 recorded in the protocol of the papal commission in 
1309-11. These constitute the bulk of the evidence remaining to us from 
the confessions made by the inculpated Templars, and it is a real service to 
the student to have the details thus presented in a form susceptible of easy 
reference and comparison—a service, perhaps, scarce to be rightly esti- 
mated save by those who have painfully laboured through the mass of 
material in the endeavour to construct some working hypothesis from its 
confused and contradictory elements. In performing this arduous labour 
Dr. Gmelin seems to me to have settled for the future the long debate, 
for he has thus enabled every one to see for himself the worthlessness of 
the testimony on which the Templars were convicted. 

A few trifling inaccuracies may be noted, if only to show that the critic 
has performed his duty. On p. 886 Dr. Gmelin alludes to Roussillon as 
politically united with Aragon, and as therefore independent of French 
influence, while on p. 476 he more correctly describes it as a portion of 
the little kingdom of Mallorca, and as therefore obliged to respect the wishes 
of Philippe le Bel. On p. 473 he speaks of Ximenes de Luna as arch- 
bishop of Saragossa, though that see was not raised to an archiepiscopate 
until 1818, under Pedro Lopez de Luna, the successor of Ximenes. The 
three daughters-in-law of Philippe le Bel were not all daughters of a duke 
of Burgundy, nor were they all convicted of adultery, as stated on p. 504, 
for Jeanne, wife of Philippe le Long and daughter of Otho IV, count of 
Burgundy, escaped, although accused. In the account of the Tuscan pro- 
ceedings (p. 450) some reference should have been made to a council 
held at Pisa, 20 Sept.-23 Oct. 1308, in which the Templars are said 
to have confessed all the crimes laid to their charge.! 

To these I may be allowed to add a little reclamation of my own. Dr. 
Gmelin informs me (p. 478) that I am in error in having stated (‘ History 
of the Inquisition,’ iii. 316) that in Castile ‘ no action seems to have been 
taken until the bull Faciens misericordiam, of 12 Aug. 1308, was sent to 
the prelates,’ and that, on the contrary, Fernando IV lost no time in 
arresting the Templars on receiving Philippe le Bel’s letters of 16 Oct. 
1807. For this assertion he quotes Havemann and Schottmiiller, who in 
fact make it, but cite no authority for it, for the very good reason that no 
authority for it can be cited. The Spanish writers, including Campomanes 


The authority for this is Bzovius, who states that the proceedings are to be found 
in a Vatican manuscript, Nat. Alexand. Hist. Eccles. Saec. xiii—xiv. Diss. 10, Q. 2, 
art. 1, n.8; Campomanes, Dissertaciones de los Templarios, p. 93. 
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and Benavides, know of no official action of any kind prior to the citation 
issued, 27 April 1310, by the archbishops of Toledo, Plasencia, and Lisbon.? 
Other direct documentary evidence of the period is wanting, wherefore I 
abstained from an absolute assertion, but to any one in the slightest degree 
familiar with the condition of Castile under Fernando el Emplagado such 
energetic action as is attributed to him will appear manifestly impossible. 
‘he crown was weak, the Templars were relatively strong; they were 
constantly rendering essential service in the sempiternal struggle with the 
Saracens, which endeared them to the popular mind, and they were 
recruited from the noblest families of the land. Until the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella the national military orders were among the most 
powerful political factors of the kingdom, and it was not the least sagacious 
act of Ferdinand when he incorporated with the crown the masterships of 
Santiago, Alecintara, and Calatrava. Under Fernando IV, moreover, 
there was no Inquisition in Castile to furnish impulsion or machinery for 
the destruction of the Templars. There was, therefore, everything to make 
him hesitate and nothing to cause him to take hasty action. Benavides,’ 
indeed, quotes, though without putting much faith in it, from the some- 
what dubious authority of Garibay’s manuscripts, that the first act of 
Fernando was to send his cousin and alferez mayor, Don Lopez Diaz de 
Haro, as a special envoy to Clement V, to represent to him the unble- 
mished reputation and distinguished services of the Castilian Templars. 
Connected with this is a curious passage in a nearly contemporary 
authority which appears to have escaped the attention of all writers on 
the Templar catastrophe. It throws so much light on the course which 
affairs took with the Templars, and incidentally on the internal condition 
of the Castilian monarchy, that I may be pardoned for introducing it 
here. The ‘Crénica del Rey Don Fernando Cuarto’ (cap. xv., xvi.) 4 in- 
forms us that when King Fernando summoned Rodrigo Yaiiez, the master 
of Castile, to surrender the Templar castles, the latter in place of obeying 
went to the queen dowager, Donia Maria de Molina, and offered to 
surrender them to her. She consulted Fernando and with his consent 
agreed to receive them. Yaiiez appointed a time for the delivery, but in 
place of keeping his promise negotiated with the Infante Felipe, the 
king’s brother, who was in Galicia in a rebellious frame of mind, and 
delivered to him the four castles of Ponferrada, Alcaiices, San Pedro 
de la Tarce, and Haro, near Coruiia, on condition that Felipe should 
offer to the king, in the name of the order, that if a regular trial before 
the bishops should be accorded to them all the castles should be 
surrendered within fifteen days; but if this were refused, then Felipe 
and the order should make common cause in defence. The royal power 
in Castile had been hopelessly abased by the troubles of Fernando’s 
minority ; rebellions were frequent, and the Templars, under the pro- 
tection of a prince of the blood, might not unreasonably hope to main- 
tain themselves, at least until they could make terms. After some 
delay Dofia Maria went to Leon, where Felipe came to meet her; she 
showed him the papal letters ordering the imprisonment of the Templars 
and the seizure of their property, and convinced him of his mistake in 


? Campomanes, p. 105; Benavides, Memorias de Fernando el IV, ii. 738. 
* Memorias, i. 626. * Rosell, Crénicas de ios Reyes de Castilla, i. 159-60. 
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assuming the protection of excommunicates who were accused of heresy. 
At the same time she promised that his word should be held good and 
that Fernando would give them a hearing before the prelates of the realm. 
Yajiez was sent for, and finding himself abandoned empowered Felipe to 
deliver the four castles, and agreed to surrender the rest. Thus in the 
absence of the Inquisition the Témplars secured a fair trial before the 
bishops, which resulted in a declaration of their innocence by the council 
of Salamanca in 1810.5 Evidently Fernando could not have arrested 
the Templars in 1307. 

It is to be hoped that we may hear further from Dr. Gmelin, and that 
his thoroughness and assiduity may serve to elucidate many more 
historical problems. Henry Cnarzes Lea. 


Enquétes et Procés: Etude sur la Procédure et le Fonctionnement du 
Parlement au XIV* Siécle. Suivie du Style de la Chambre de: Enquétes 
et du Style des Commissaires du Parlement, etc. Par P. GuILHIERMOZ. 
(Paris: Picard. 1892.) 


Tx1s noble quarto is divided into three parts. The central division is an 
elaborate critical edition of two fourteenth-century Latin treatises on the 
procedure of the second chamber of the Parlement de Paris, the ‘ chambre 
des enquétes,’ and the method of taking the inquests with which it dealt. 
These treatises, the ‘ Style de la Chambre des Enquétes ’ and the ‘ Style des 
Commissaires du Parlement,’ were quite forgotten until M. Léopold Delisle 
found them in a fifteenth-century manuscript of Jacques d’Ableiges’s 
compilation, the ‘ Grand Coutumier de France,’ and published his discovery 
in 1882 in the Mémoires de la Société d’ Histoire de Paris. The relations 
of the two chambers of the parlement have been so generally misunder- 
stood, and are so entirely taken for granted in the treatise on the ‘chambre 
des enquétes,’ that M. Guilhiermoz has thought it absolutely necessary to 
precede his texts with a full and luminous investigation of the whole 
working of the Parlement in the fourteenth century. He has ransacked 
the rich store of the Parlement records and the entire legal literature of 
the time, and is thus able to get rid of a number of misconceptions and 
give us the first clear and definite picture of the complicated procedure of 
the great French tribunal. It would be difficult to overestimate the 


5 There is an evident error fn the date of a document printed by Benavides (ii. 607), 
in which Fernando grants to the order of Santiago the derecho de Luctuosa (certain 
forfeitures on the death of a vassal) ‘asi como lo avian fasta aqui el maestro é los 
freires de la Orden del Temple, por razon que el papa dié sentencia contra los freires 
del Temple que fuese desecha su orden por merecimiento de cosas muy malas é muy 
desguisadas que facien contra Dios, en que fueron fallados en culpa .... Dada en 
Burgos, 20 dias de Julio, era de 1346 aiios’ (1308). In July 1308 it is manifestly 
impossible that Fernando can have spoken of the order as dissolved and its members 
as found guilty, and can have been distributing its property. As Fernando died 
17 Sept. 1312, the grant must have been made in July of that year, after the action 
of the council of Vienne. In contrast with this is the precaution exhibited in a grant 
of 15 July 1309, by which Fernando sold to the order of Alcantara certain Templar 
possessions for 160,000 maravedis ; this charter contains a proviso that if the order of 
the Temple is restored, or if the pope will not grant its property to the king, the pur- 
chase money must be returned before the lands can be reclaimed (Benavides, 
ii. 667). 
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obligations under which M. Guilhiermoz has placed medieval students by 
this most masterly exposition of a very obscure and tangled subject. It 
possesses in a high degree that clearness of thought and arrangement, and 
that crispness and lucidity of style, which are so delightful a feature of 
French historical scholarship. A third part of over three hundred pages 
supplies chronological prewves justificatives in the shape of typical 
thirteenth-century inquests, and extracts from those portions (1299-1319) 
of the Olim or ancient civil registers of the Parlement omitted in 
Beugnot’s edition, from the registers of Parlement illustrating the different 
elements of its procedure for the years 1313-77, and from the well- 
known ‘ Stilus Parlamenti’ of Guillaume du Breuil. 

The procedure of the ‘grand chambre’ of the parlement was sufficiently 
well known from the registers of the pleadings (plaidoiries), deliberations 
(conseil), and judgments (arréts), and the treatise of Breuil. But for 
that of the ‘chambre des enquétes’ there was nothing, until the discovery 
of the treatise printed here, but the completed result of its labours, those 
arréts which bore the special name of jugés (judicata). All that modern 
writers on the subject of the Parlement or Curia Regis have hitherto been 
able to tell us about the work of the second chamber was that it gave 
judgment on (1) inquests ordered by the court, (2) certain cases brought 
up from the lower courts by appeal or special order and known from the 
end of the fourteenth century as procés par écrit. They knew from the 
direct statement of the jurist Boutillier that its arréts were pronounced in 
the ‘grand chambre,’ but were under the impression that up to that point 
the whole proceedings in these cases, from the pleadings onwards, were held 
in the ‘chambre des enquétes.’ M. Sée, the latest of these writers, in his 
treatise ‘De Judiciariis Inquestis XIII° saeculo agente,’ maintains that it 
was the ‘chambre des enquétes ’ which ordered the inquests and delivered 
the commissions of inquiry. But the titles‘ grand chambre’ and ‘chambre 
des plaids’ would be meaningless if all cases in which resort was had to 
inquest, the ordinary method of procedure in the fourteenth century, and 
the most common class of appeals were heard and decided in the other 
chamber. Any but the most superficial study of the records of the ‘ grand 
chambre’ shows that it constantly decided, after hearing the parties, 
whether an inquest should be held or not, and reserved to itself the power 
of refusing to accept any particular inquest as the basis of a judgment 
formulated by the ‘chambre des enquétes.’ Cause also might be shown 
before it why judgment should not be given on procés par écrit. The 
inference that the ‘ chambre des enquétes’ was a subordinate body, with 
merely delegated powers for dealing with the final laborious stages of such 
vases, is confirmed not only by the assertion of Boutillier that its judges ne 
savent pour qui ils jugent, but by the elaborate account of its procedure and 
of the method of taking an inquest contained in the two treatises printed 
by M. Guilhiermoz. It was only when the great chamber had heard the 
advocates of the parties, had decided to have an inquest taken, and, after 
taking cognisance of the completed inquest, determined that the cause 
should go to judgment, that the documents were handed over to the 
‘chambre des enquétes’ to be analysed by its reporters, and judgment then 
given by its judges. The same holds good of the procés par écrit. Even 
when the judgment had been formulated and returned into the ‘grand 

VOL. IX.—-NO. XXXIV. BB 
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chambre,’ there to be pronounced as an arrét, the president might order 
that the case should be revised by the ‘grand chambre.’ The ‘chambre 
des enquétes ’ was, in fact, a ‘luxury’ which the Parlement had not always 
possessed. Down to 1807 the work which afterwards fell to it was 
delegated to certain judges of the Parlement, afforced by rapporteurs 
from without. But with the increasing amount of business that came 
before it these judges could be ill spared, and in the year mentioned a 
‘chambre des enquétes’ was created, with a separate staff. For nearly ten 
years it continued to take reporters from the outside, but about 1816 these 
were added to the jugeurs as permanent members of the court, and before 
1836 the distinction between the rapportewrs and jugewrs had been 
got ridof. It was mainly the mention of these external reporters in early 
documents relating to the Parlement which suggested to Saint-Simon, 
Mably, and other elder historians the view that the legists were originally 
only the prompters in Parlement of the great feudatories sitting as the 
court of the king. 

The two treatises which form the central part of M. Guilhiermoz’s book 
are anonymous; but they are evidently the work of a single author who 
was a maitre de la chambre des enquétes of age and great experience, a fact 
which he more than once impresses on his younger colleagues, for whom 
heis writing. In 1337, the date of their composition, the two oldest maitres 
were Jean de Bourbon and Pierre Dreue. M. Guilhiermoz inclines to 
identify the author of the treatises with the latter, on grounds not abso- 
lutely conclusive. Dreue was doyen of the mattres of the chamber in 
1336-7, and as long as its rapportewrs were distinctfrom the jugeurs he 
remained a simple rapporteur, and the writer is evidently first and foremost 
an exponent of the art of reporting. The opinions of the author, whoever 
he may be, are occasionally of more than special interest. He was evidently 
well acquainted with the Roman law, but is very severe on judges who 
decide by the digest what belongs to the droit coutuwmier. Though dealing 
with a procedure wholly derived from the droit écrit, he never once appeals 
to Roman or canon law. He holds too the strongest divine-right views 
of the Parlement as the Curia Regis. He asserts for it an unlimited 
power of tempering law with equity, and even maintains that it is in no 
way bound to give reasons for its decisions. The judge’s duty was to his 
conscience alone. But the doctrine that the grounds of their decisions 
were no concern of the public was evidently not yet universally accepted. 
These treatises were largely used by the great customary lawyers, 
Jacques d’Ableiges, Jean Boutillier, and Jean Masuer, and, as we have 
already said, it was in the ‘Grand Coutumier’ of the first of them that 
their text attracted the attention of M. Delisle after they had long dropped 
ont of mind. JAMES TAIT. 


Matthias Déring, ein deutscher Minorit des 15. Jahrhunderts. Von Dr. P. 
ALBERT. (Stuttgart: Siiddeutsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1892.) 


TuIs is a very interesting, well-proportioned, and accurate study of a 
typical and significant, if not important, character. The life of Déring is 
one illustration out of many how impossible it is to sum up the currents 
of ecclesiastical life and thought as papal or anti-papal, reforming or 
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anti-reforming. He received his training at Erfurt (a visit to Oxford, 
however, is not improbable); and Erfurt was a university which owed 
its origin to popular rather than to ecclesiastical or dynastic impulses, 
and in its tendencies made a compromise between a full surrender to the 
then ‘modern’ influences, and a strict adherence to the best traditions of 
scholasticism. There he gained his doctorate in 1424, and his sermons 
(purely academic and scholastic, for though a Franciscan, Déring was 
not a popular preacher), as well as his earlier writings, reflect the 
scriptural studies of the place. In 1427 he was chosen as provincial 
master of his order for Saxony, a post which gave him influence and 
weight, and brought him into more than one controversy ; on one impor- 
tant side-issue of ecclesiastical history—the struggle between the 
Observantists and Conventuals—he took a decided part for the latter. 
In a controversy, 1440-1453, about the Holy Blood at Wilsnack (which 
reached upwards to the margrave Frederick of Brandenburg and the 
archbishop of Magdeburg), he took the more conservative side, and for 
his defence of the margrave’s rights, and the local cult, incurred the 
dislike of the reforming archbishop. He was present at the council of 
Basel as a firm defender of the Conciliar theory, but it was not his 
prominence here, as Ullmann asserts, that gained him his office in his 
order, for he succeeded to that office five years earlier. From that time 
onwards he took his share in all the local and general controversies. The 
question of reform of the monasteries by the visitation of the archbishop 
interested him greatly, and his action (1460) led to his excommunication 
by the archbishop (August 1461) and a subsequent appeal to the pope. In 
the Wilsnack controversy Nicholas V had imposed silence upon Déring’s 
opponents, but in this case Pius II gave full power to the archbishop. 
Both controversies illustrate the curious undercurrents of ecclesiastical 
life. A fair illustration of his qualities and powers is given in the passages 
discussing clerical possession of property as against the Hussite or Wiclifite 
view. With much common sense and fair historic knowledge, he allows 
the possession of property, while in the ‘Confutatio’ (of which more 
presently) he decides against temporal sovereignty. To the involved 
period of the German neutrality belongs a work unfortunately lost, the 
‘Liber perplexorum ecclesiae.’ The‘ Confutatio primatus papae’ (printed 
in Brown’s ‘ Fasc. Rev, exp.’), formerly ascribed upon insufficient and mis- 
taken grounds to. Gregory of Heimburg (Joachimsohn, Gregory’s latest 
biographer, considers the question so far settled against Gregory’s claim as 
to need no discussion), is here shown, as clearly as is possible without direct 
proof, to be by Déring; the date is 1442-3, and the arguments are given 
in chapter iv. In chapter iii. an account is given of Déring’s work as 
editor and continuator of the ‘ Nova Chronica’ of Dietrich of Engelhus, 
@ source which, along with the ‘ Defensor Pacis,’ furnishes the staple of 
the ‘ Confutatio.’ Throughout the work the treatment is adequate and 
clear, and due proportion is always kept. Studies such as this correct the 
too sweeping inferences drawn from wider studies, and show us how much 
was contributed to the general sum of ecclesiastical growth by varieties of 
scholastic, local, and fraternal life. But a book which is scholarly, well- 
condensed, and carefully weighed, worthy of being referred to, as well as 
of being read, should have its usefulness increased by the addition of an 
index, J. P. Wurtney. 


BB 2 
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Florentine Life during the Renaissance. By W. B. Scare, Ph.D. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1893.) 


Dr. Scarre’s bright pages will agreeably recall old favourites to all 
readers of Florentine memoirs. His chapters deal with each phase of 
the many-sided life upon the Arno, with political'and domestic institu- 
tions, intellect and religion, commerce and charity, education and amuse- 
ment. Every student in the university for which the book is written 
must find something to his taste. Even the Philistine sportsman will 
rejoice in the race of riderless horses for the palio which the author wit- 
nessed in a Tuscan country town. On the other hand an English 
undergraduate would regard the disquisition on the vexed question of the 
‘almighty dollar’ as unnecessarily detailed. The critic appreciates the 
light touch applied to the solid information, and above all the absence 
of the pretension and affectation usually incarnate in the Anglo-Saxon 
Italianate. Contemporary authorities are rendered all the more interest- 
ing by the author’s running comments, and these are none the less 
welcome for being open to argument. It may be urged for instance that 
the extravagant use of titles is a sign rather of democracy than of 
decadence; it is rash, therefore, to attribute solely to the latter the 
fact that Lorenzo de’ Medici addressed his cultivated audience as 
magnifict cittadini, and that in his age the individual citizen was first 
addressed as signore. The former phrase would indeed ‘ excite the ridi- 
cule of any crowd of American citizens, if any of our politicians should 
have the bad taste to use it ;’ but at least the Florentines did not describe 
a kitchen-maid as ‘ this lady,’ or address a chimneysweep as ‘ Monsignore 
Smith,’ and it is doubtful whether ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen ’ prefaced the 
exordium to a parlamento. 

Differences of opinion apart, every chapter may be cordially com- 
mended except, perhaps, the essay on citizenship, and certainly except that 
on the constitution. The latter was an impossible task within the author’s 
limits of space. His analysis of the organs of government is far from clear. 
It is misleading to describe the podestd, the capitano, and the esecutore as 
the executive, at all events in the Renaissance period, while it would be 
convenient not to embed such essential and permanent features of the 
constitution as the two colleges in the shifting quicksands of councils. The 
author might wisely havé confined this chapter to the changes of the 
constitution from the ascendency of the Albizzi to the restoration of the 
Medici, during which period they can be traced with tolerable certainty. 
This is, after all, the characteristic period of the Renaissance, and yet it 
is here that Dr. Scaife is weakest. He makes no mention of the Medicean 
council of seventy, while he needlessly abolishes the councils of the people 
and the commune, ascribing to this alleged abolition a wrong date in a 
case where dates are of supreme importance, as the whole question 
depended upon the failure of the Pazzi conspiracy. So too neither in 
this chapter nor in the separate appendix on the Balia is any reference 
made to the great Balia of 1480. On the other hand, the temporary 
and exotic expedient of the grand council, borrowed from Venice in the 
Savonarolist period, is too often treated as normal. Itis stated, moreover, 
on p. 75 that the numbers of this council were from 800 to 1,000, and 
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on p. 228 that they were 8,200. This is clearly the result not of error, 
but of confusion of expression, which might easily prove a trap to the 
unwary. 

In other chapters there are slips, but not of much importance. The 
reader would wrongly infer that the Salviati who was hanged after the 
Pazzi conspiracy was the archbishop of Florence, while the connexion of 
the latter dignitary, Rinaldo Orsini, with his see might have furnished a 
characteristic commentary on the condition of the church. 

E. ARMSTRONG. 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII. 
Preserved in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and else- 
where in England. Arranged and catalogued by James GAIRDNER. 
Vol. XIII. Part II. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1893.) 


In this concluding part of vol. xiii. Mr. Gairdner has been outrun by 
Don Pascual de Gayangos, whose Spanish Calendar has reached to the 
end of the year 1542, whilst this last issue of Mr. Gairdner’s series 
extends only to the end of 1538. We will, therefore, confine our remarks 
chiefly to the Domestic Papers, those which concern the diplomatic 
relations between the king of England and the emperor and Francis I 
more properly belonging to a review of the Spanish Calendar, of which we 
may speedily expect another instalment. Indeed, the Domestic Papers 
occupy the largest part of the volume, containing almost on every page 
the surrender of some religious house or other, and consisting mainly of 
accounts of executions for supposed treasonable practices or words, and 
other gratuitously vindictive proceedings of the king’s against Cardinal 
Pole and his relatives. The papers exhibit in strong relief the rapacity 
of the king as well as of Cromwell and his infamous agents, and prove 
what was the real motive for the forcible suppression of the monasteries, 
the abbots and monks of which were compelled to sign a document 
purporting their voluntary resignation. None of these atrocities, how- 
ever, created such a sensation throughout Europe as the desecration of 
St. Thomas’s shrine at Canterbury, in August 1538, which provoked 
the renewal and publication of the pope’s bull of excommunication of 
17 December. And no wonder, for, as Mr. Gairdner in his preface 
remarks, ‘the magnificent shrine of Canterbury was the wonder of all 
Christendom, and had been the goal of continual pilgrimages for three 
centuries past.’ He has given us the alleged process against St. Thomas 
of Canterbury which appears in Wilkins, in spite of its being a mere 
forgery, as is shown, amongst several other blunders, by Henry being 
designated king of Ireland, a title which he had not assumed till three 
years afterwards. 

The twenty-six wagons employed in carrying off the gold and silver is 
perhaps an exaggeration of Sanders’s. Stowe may be trusted when he 
describes the gold and precious stones as filling two great chests which 
each required six or seven strong men to convey out of the church. 
Cranmer, too, was evidently hand and glove with Cromwell in the whole 
matter. We noticed in our last article on Part I. that two of the arch- 
bishop’s letters which had escaped the notice of previous searchers had 
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been brought to light, and here we have another unpublished letter of 8 Aug. 
1588, which will scarcely be thought creditable to him. He asks 
Cromwell to favour Master and Mistress Statham, the latter having been 
nurse to my lord of Worcester (i.c. Latimer). His own words must be 
quoted : ‘If you could make him an abbot ora prior, and his wife an abbess 
or a prioress, he were bound unto you, as he is nevertheless most bound 
unto you of all men; but if you would help him to such a perfection I 
dare undertake for him that he shall keep a better religion than was kept 
there before, though you appoint him to the best house of religion in 
England ’ (p. 9). 

In another hitherto unpublished letter to Cromwell, dated 5 Oct., 
Cranmer writes: ‘I perceive you have already suppressed certain friars’ 
houses, and I trust your proceedings will extend to Canterbury, that the 
irreligious religion there may be extincted. As the Grey Friars, Canter- 
bury, is very commodious for my servant Thomas Cobham, brother to 
Lord Cobham, I beg you will help him to the said house.’ 

It has scarcely been recognised hitherto how entirely devoted Cranmer 
was to Cromwell. More light has been thrown upon their connexion by 
several letters which appear in the second instalment of vol. xiii., 
written by one Thomas Theabold, which have found their way out of the 
State Paper office, by fair means or foul, into the Cottonian library 
in the British Museum. One of these had been analysed in the earlier 
part of the volume, but we had passed it over without notice. Now 
that several other despatches of this gentleman have come to light they 
may perhaps be thought worth a word or two of notice. The first letter 
had been addressed to an unknown correspondent who is designated as 
‘your grace,’ and the subsequent letters now published plainly prove that 
‘ your grace ’ is no other than Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury. From 
these it would appear that Thomas Theabold was a spy who had been re- 
commended by Cranmer to Cromwell to pick up all the information he 
could amongst the Germans, and in Northern Italy, as to the proceedings 
of the German Reformers and the probability of a general council being 
held. He was at Tiibingen, on his way home, in February 1587, and on 
22 July of that year he is recommended by Cranmer as an honest man 
and trusted by the learned men in Germany, and on his departure carries 
a letter of introduction to Wolfgang Capito. This was at a time when the 
archbishop was still in hopes of fusing the English church and the 
Lutherans into one compact mass. And Theabold appears at Strasburg 
in October, apparently returning to England a second time bearing 
intelligence from Bucer to Cranmer. In the present year, 1538, his 
mission is to Italy, where under the guise of a student he is to watch and 
report on Cardinal Pole’s movements and the appearances of things as 
regards the projected council of Vicenza, which had been summoned for 
1 May 1538 and postponed till the Easter of 1539. For this purpose 
he pretends to be a catholic, though in all respects a thorough protestant 
willing to second the king and his viceregent and archbishop in all their 
undertakings. His letters must have been very numerous, some addressed 
to Lord Wiltshire, some to the lord privy seal, and some to Cranmer ; but a 
few only have survived. During the autumn of this year he was at or near 
Padua. On 1 Oct. he writes letters to all the three, and it is somewhat 
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remarkable that the short letter to Lord Wiltshire has been preserved 
among the State Papers whilst the other two, which are of more import- 
ance, have found their way into Sir Robert Cotton’s collection. On 12 Nov. 
Theabold proposes to remove from Padua to Venice if it be Cromwell's 
pleasure, and there, he says, he hopes to learn much without its being 
known that he favours the truth, ‘for among my countrymen I do not 
utterly profess the truth, neither to no other except it to be to certain 
Germans with whom I had familiarity in their country, which here dare 
not utter their minds concerning the gospel but secretly to them they 
know and trust.’ This man, who appears to have acted with the utmost 
secresy, intended to return to England on 12 Dec., but hoped to be employed 
again either in Italy or Germany. He gives a tolerably accurate account 
of what was going on, as may be seen in other documents calendared in 
this volume, and speaks very contemptuously of the marriage of the 
emperor’s bastard daughter and the pope’s nephew, meaning his grandson ; 
but he was certainly mistaken in his assertion that the boy was not past 
thirteen years old, as well as that the emperor required to have him at 
his court for three years. He details also the rumour that had reached 
him that the pope gives the emperor for this marriage 200,000 ducats in 
money, @ cardinal’s hat to sell to what bishop he will in Spain, and a 
license to sell all manner of benefices in Spain similar to what he has 
granted to the French king; he must also buy of the emperor a certain 
duchy in Naples for his nephew, i.e. grandson, in which the lady’s dowry 
must be, ending with the expression, ‘ This is a profitable bastard for the 
emperor.’ In this his last letter he mentions the fact, which we do not 
remember having seen anywhere else, that Pole ‘took the four minor 
orders from Cardinal Contarenus on 21 Nov., and 22 Nov. the order of 
subdeacon, and shortly intends to proceed further.’ Mr. Gairdner has not 
alluded in his introduction to these important letters. We shall probably 
hear more of the writer in the next volume of this Calendar. 

Though these and other documents show a close connexion between 
Cromwell and Cranmer, and exhibit the latter as entirely concurring with 
the lord privy seal in the proceedings as regards the suppression of the monas- 
teries, there is nothing which implicates the archbishop, who was certainly 
not a cruel man, in the cruelties practised by the king and Cromwell on 
such of the nobility and clergy as were thought likely to oppose him, and 
especially those which affected the family of Cardinal Pole. Cranmer seems 
to have been a passive spectator of executions which he could not interfere 
with. It is unfortunate that as much cannot besaidof Latimer, whoappears 
here, as later on in the reign of Edward VI, to be entirely devoid of compas- 
sion for suffering. His letter to Cromwell has been judiciously or 
accidentally omitted in the Parker Society edition of his works. We there- 
fore quote it at length, and frankly confess that, as we remember his words 
about the execution of Somerset’s unfortunate brother in the following 
reign, we do not affect to feel the same pain or surprise that Mr. 
Gairdner expresses. He says, ‘ Blessed be God of England, that worketh 
all, whose instrument you be. I heard you say once, after you had seen 
that furious invective of Cardinal Pole, that you would make him to eat 
his own heart; which you have now, I trow, brought to pass, for he must 
needs now eat his own heart, and be as heartless as he is graceless’ (p. 443). 
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As regards the vindictive feelings of the king against Cardinal Pole 
and all other representatives of the house of York, there cannot be any 
difference of opinion. He seems to have inherited and improved upon all 
his father’s feelings of jealousy of the white rose. There seems no reason to 
doubt the truth of Castillon’s information, given to Montmorency, that it 
was long since the king had informed him that he meant to exterminate 
‘this house of Montague, which is of the white rose.” Henry’s anger had 
been exasperated against Pole for accepting the cardinalate in December 
1586, and still more by his mission to England in the following year, 
when the emperor and the French king, being at war, could neither of 
them venture to offend the king of England by openly countenancing 
Pole. 

Since the ten years’ truce of 10 June 1538, agreed upon at Nice, 
the situation was materially altered, and Henry was more than ever 
anxious to wreak his vengeance on the cardinal, on whose head he had set 
a price, and whose capture and death he was more than ever bent on 
securing. Unable to accomplish this end, he was wreaking his vengeance 
on the other members of the family. That this intention of getting rid 
of them all was pretty well known may be inferred from the speech of 
one of his subjects, saying that ‘if the countess of Salisbury had been a 
young woman the king and his council would have burnt her at their 
late being in the country.’ Of course it was notorious that Pole, who had 
been in attendance on the pope at Nice when his holiness was patching up 
a friendship between Francis and the emperor, was instigating the 
emperor against the king of England, and from his own point of view 
Henry must have regarded him as a traitor, whilst Pole on his part was 
acting conscientiously in his endeavour to save the king’s soul, at whatever 
cost, by reconciling him to the papal obedience. And here Mr. Gairdner, 
as in a previous volume, has done justice to the cardinal, and has seen, 
what none of his protestant biographers have admitted, that Pole was 
acting ‘from what he doubtless felt to be a really patriotic point of view 
—and even (as it may have seemed to him at first) for the preservation of 
his own family in England from their impending fate ’—in urging the 
emperor’s ministers ‘to take the pope’s part at once and free the country 
from a sacrilegious tyranny.’ The plea for arresting them was their sup- 
posed correspondence with the traitor. The first victim was Sir Geoffrey, 
the cardinal’s younger brother, who was sent to the Tower 29 Aug. 
1538. After two months he was had up for examination. Dr. Lingard 
has observed that he ‘saved his life, as it was supposed, by revealing the 
secrets of his companions.’ The truth of the supposition has been abund- 
antly proved in the details of his seven examinations from 26 Oct. to 12 
Nov. The information which he gives very seriously compromises the 
members of his own family as well as others; but when he is brought to 
his trial on 8 Dec. the principal point in his indictment is that he had 
said he would show his brother the cardinal how ‘ the world in England 
waxeth all crooked ; God’s law is turned upsodowne, abbeys and churches 
overthrown, and he is taken for a traitor ; and I think they will cast down 
parish churches and all at the last, and that there ben men sent from 
England daily to destroy him, and that much money would be given for 
his head ’ (p. 422). There is no other record of the trial than that the 
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prisoner pleaded guilty. His pardon does not appear in this volume. 
Those who were tried with him were condemned and executed, as also 
afterwards was his mother, the countess of Salisbury, whose tragical end is 
reserved for a future volume. Lord Montague, his elder brother, had been 
brought to his trial with the marquis of Exeter on the same day, and both 
were executed 9 Dec. 1538. The charges brought against them are pretty 
much the same as those alleged against Sir Geoffrey, and seem to rest 
almost entirely on the evidence supplied by him. And though it is 
impossible on any reasonable interpretation of law to say that they 
amount to high treason, yet there was quite enough to secure their con- 
demnation under such a monarch as Henry VIII. 

It is, indeed, scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion that Sir Geoffrey 
Pole had consented to turn king’s evidence to save his life, when we read 
the following words, written by himself on the original record of his 
second examination on 2 Nov. :— 

‘ Sir, I beseech your noble grace to pardon my wretchedness that I have 
not done my bounden duty unto your grace heretofore, as I have ought 
to have done; but, sir, grace coming to me to consider your nobleness 
always to me, and now especially in my extreme necessity, as I perceive 
by my Lord Admiral and Mr. Controller, your goodness shall not be lost 
on me, but surely as I found your grace always faithful unto me, so I refuse 
all creature living to be faithful to you. Your humble slave, Geffrey Pole.’ 

N. Pocock. 


The Trinity House of Deptford Strond. Written and illustrated by 
C. R. B. Barrett. (London: Lawrence & Bullen. 1893.) 


Peruaprs there is throughout Britain no more interesting example of the 
innate power and varied developments of the old gild principle, certainly 
no more illustrious survival of it to modern times, than the Trinity 
House. It stands out now as an institution of high national importance, 
whose history is entwined with the early progress of the British navy 
and the welfare and increase of our sea craft and seamanship ; in an age 
when the tendency is to assume state control over all matters of national 
interest the Trinity House, a voluntary corporation, still fulfils the public 
functions to which its faithful labours, through a long course of years, 
have established its right and title. Although its earliest records appear 
to be lost or burned, there seems to be no doubt that Henry VIII's 
charter of 1514 was granted to a brotherhood already existing, pos- 
sibly possessing a branch at Leigh (Essex) as well as at Deptford, 
which then sought to have the more ample powers and authority given by 
incorporation. In the charter itself we read that the shipmen or mariners 
of England ‘ may anew erect’ a gild, and lands and tenements in Dept- 
ford Strond, already in possession, are referred to. Similar bodies were 
formed in other places; in the fourteenth century there was a shipmen’s 
gild at Lynn, and another at Hull; in the fifteenth century the shipmen 
were one of the crafts of York. Mr. Barrett mentions that they also had 
houses at Newcastle and Dover. The Hull gild (which also happens to 
have been dedicated to the Trinity) flourished for seventy-four years before 
receiving its first royal grant. The objects to which it was devoted were 
akin to those of the Deptford House, and Henry VIII incorporated it in 
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1547, just about the time when most gilds, not of crafts, were destroyed. 
Clearly the shipmen were regarded as craft gilds. Neither Hull (founded 
1369) nor Deptford gilds appear among the returns of 1389 in the record 
office ; but it seems impossible that London, with her other great com- 
panies, with the necessities of her port and river, should not also have 
had very early her company of shipmen. 

The constitution of the Trinity House was on the usual lines, consisting 
of a master, four wardens, and eight assistants, to be chosen by the 
brethren. The title ‘elder brother’ seems to have been adopted later for 
these and for honorary members. In the beginning there were sisters, as 
at Hull ‘and in other gilds. From the ordinances of 1611, which still 
remain, and of which an abstract is given by Mr. Barrett (we regret that 
he did not print the text entire), it appears that, apart from technical 
regulations, the gild was governed internally by the usual rules enforcing 
brotherly good behaviour, attention to duty, and charity. Indeed this 
company went beyond the relief of poor members, having an ancient brass 
alms box, sketched by Mr. Barrett, dating from 1597, from which they 
gave frequent aid to those whom Strype calls ‘ accidental poor sea-faring 
men, their wives or widows.’ The charitable side of the Trinity House 
functions has always been considerable ; in 1815 they possessed no less 
than 144 almshouses, besides giving 7,012 pensions; but of late years 
their funds applicable to such purposes have been curtailed. The gild 
day, at any rate in the seventeenth century—and probably from the 
beginning—was the Monday after Trinity Sunday, when the brethren 
went to church, elected their master and officers, and held their feast, 
of which the modern banquet is the representative. It is significant 
that in Edward VI’s reign the name and style of Gild was abandoned 
by the brethren for the title of ‘the Corporation of the Trinity House 
of Deptford Strond.’ Gilds now had come into disrepute. 

The functions of the Trinity House have long been recognised of such 
value to the public service that their honourable origin, so consonant with 
other English institutions, is apt to be forgotten ; and a debt of gratitude 
is owing to Mr. Barrett for drawing attention to their past, especially at 
a time when the early history of our navy is attracting notice. The 
author traces the history of this remarkable body through various 
vicissitudes from the earliest document of 1518 down to recent times. To 
cherish the ‘ science and art ef mariners,’ and to provide a supply of pilots, 
especially for the Thames up to London, were their prime duties. The 
Admiralty and Navy boards were established as administrative bodies in 
1520, and the ship-building yard at Deptford, with the store-houses there, 
‘was placed under the direct control of the gild.’ The Sea Marks Act 
of 1586, which throws considerable light on the position of the company 
at that time, endued them with the power of preserving old and of setting 
up new sea marks or beacons round the coasts, among which trees came 
under their purview. How far their jurisdiction extended is not stated ; 
it would be interesting to know whether their progress round the whole 
shores of Britain were gradual or not. It is, perhaps, for its work in con- 
nexion with lighthouses, light-ships, buoys, and beacons that the Trinity 
House is best known to the general public, and the history of their early 
attempts and failures, and the difficulties caused by patents and monopolies 
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with which they had to contend, is in curious contrast to the modern state 
of comparative perfection. The struggle with private patentees of lights 
must, however, have exercised a wholesome competitive influence on the 
lights maintained by the House, which would probably have degenerated 
if none had been excepted from its management. It was only in 1836 
that parliament ‘empowered the corporation to purchase of the crown, 
or from private proprietors, all lights then in existence,’ which are there- 
fore at present under their efficient central control. 

Without pretending to be a complete history of the Trinity House, 
this book gathers up notes of the chief events in their early progress, 
chronicle-wise, leaving the last two centuries comparatively untouched. 
The principal matters in their sphere of action—the important provision 
of pilots, the encouragement and supply of seamen, ballastage and ballast, 
lights and buoys, the suppression of piracy and privateers, tonnage 
measurement, the victualling of the navy, their intimate connexion with 
the gradual growth and armament of the navy, the curious right to 
appoint certain consuls abroad—all these receive illustration at first hand 
from the author’s careful researches among state papers and the muni- 
ments of the corporation, to which he has had access. In sympathy with 
their great work and the patriotic spirit that has ever animated it, he has 
done much toward filling in the outlines of a fine subject hitherto but 
inadequately treated in the essays of Captains Cotton and Arrow, who, not 
unnaturally, dealt more fully with the later development of powers and 
duties. Such a body bears within it the elements of conservatism, but 
having weathered alike the dangers of the unsettled times of civil war 
and commonwealth, and the attacks of charter-mongering kings, it has 
known how to admit the spirit of modern reform and advance, even to the 
permitting in recent years of a diversion of its wealth into other channels, 
which ensures it a lasting future. Mr. Barrett has collected interesting 
particulars of many early brethren and officers, including extracts from 
Pepys’s and Evelyn’s diaries. The names of Monk, Prynne, Maynard, and 
others appear, but it is those unknown to fame to whom he directs his 
attention, and his chapter of ‘ Biographical Notes’ contains many new 
facts. In this his pencil assists with sketches of the signs and names 
from the quaint painted glass in the Trinity Almshouse chapel at Mile 
End, as to which he gives a warning word lest it should be suffered to 
fall into decay. The other illustrations, particularly one of the two 
beautiful loving-cups belonging to the house, add much to the charm of 
this handsome volume. Lucy Toutmin SmitH. 


Venetianische Depeschen vom Kaiserhofe (Dispacct di Germania). 
Herausgegeben von der Historischen Commission der kéniglichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. II. Band. Bearbeitet von Dr. 
Gustav TurBa. (Wien: in Commission bei F. Tempsky. 1892.) 


Tus interesting volume of Venetian despatches from the imperial court 
covers the eventful years from 1546 to 1555, which include the unex- 
pectedly rapid and complete overthrow of the league of Smaleald by 
Charles V, the period of the Interim, and the reaction against the imperial 
ascendency. lt will, therefore, be read in conjunction with one of the 
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most valuable of the publications of the late Professor Maurenbrecher, 
‘Karl V und die deutschen Protestanten,’ and throws much fresh light upon 
those differences between the emperor and the pope as to the general coun- 
cil, of which the significance was so strongly insisted on by the lamented 
historian. The perplexities which beset the emperor before the sudden 
collapse of his adversaries at Miihlberg are illustrated by the accounts of 
the unwillingness of the Niirnbergers to aid the emperor, and of the refusal 
by the Bohemians to provision his forces; while we obtain additional 
information as to the incompetence of the high-minded John Frederick, 
and as to the peculiar bitterness of hatred excited by his less scrupulous 
associate, Philip ‘the Magnanimous.’ A curiosity in the history of 
defunct German projects of federation is the emperor’s intention, after he 
had taken prisoner the former of these adversaries, while the landgrave 
of Hesse still remained out of his power, to reconstitute the Suabian 
league on the broader basis of a general defensive confederacy of the 
German princes and cities. The completeness of Charles’s victory— 
delusive as it was to prove—widened the scope of his plans, and he was 
soon engaged in those futile schemes for assuring the succession of his 
son Philip on the imperial throne which were wrecked quite as much by 
the steadfastness of Ferdinand and Maximilian as by the reluctance of the 
electors. The latter part of the volume contains some curious par- 
ticulars concerning the death of the traitor Maurice at Sievershausen. 
The ambassador Damula attributed to Margrave Albert—that very black 
sheep of the house of Brandenburg—a consummation which Charles V 
called upon the citizens of Brussels to celebrate by public thanks- 
givings, together with the almost simultaneous death of Edward VI of 
England. This brief note is far from exhausting the points of special 
interest in this volume, illustrating as it does a period of European 
affairs in which Charles V was still attempting to control complications 
of the most extraordinary diversity. The editing of this series seems to 
me excellent; an admirable general outline of contents is preceded by 
biographical notices of the ambassadors whose despatches follow at length, 
with the omission, however, of such portions of them as contain merely 
second-hand or inadequate information. These passages are summarised 
in the foot notes, which furnish references to other sources, and which 
altogether constitute a feature conspicuous by its absence in ‘ calendars’ 
more familiar to English~historical students. The index is likewise 
exemplary. A. W. Warp. 


The Manuscripts of the Duke of Portland. Vol. II. Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, Thirteenth Report, Appendix, Part II. (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1893.) 


Tue second volume of the report on the duke of Portland’s manuscripts 
deals with separate collections which have at various times come into pos- 
session of the family, and is consequently more miscellaneous in its charac- 
ter than its predecessor, though the greater number of the documents 
given were written in the course of the seventeenth century. It begins 
with a letter of Henry VIII, and ends with an account of a series of 
journeys through England in the reign of Charles II, though some 
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intermediate entries carry us into the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 

Under these circumstances a reviewer can do no more than select 
specimens of the work done. There is a journal of Penn’s voyage in the 
Mediterranean when he was sent to look after Rupert in 1650-2. This 
expedition forms an early step in the development of the sea power of 
England, and is consequently of considerable interest to the naval historian. 
Unfortunately he has nothing to learn from this volume, as the journal 
here given has already been printed with greater fulness in Granville 
Penn’s life of the admiral. More interesting are some letters of Crom- 
well which bring out the ‘ Take care of Dowb’ side of his character. In 
1654, when Penn is about to sail for the West Indies, Cromwell (p. 88) 
wrote to recommend his kinsman Mr. George Smythsby, desiring that he 
may have some place that shall fall within ,the fleet ; ‘and in the mean- 
while that you take care that he have an entertainment becoming a 
gentleman, and one related to me.’ A few days later there is a similar 
request on behalf of ‘ my nephew Whetstone.’ Penn, it seems, had put a 
relation of his own into the place which had been intended for young Whet- 
stone. ‘Truly,’ writes the Protector, ‘I desire you to put your kinsman into 
some other command in the fleet, and let Whetstone be lieutenant to your- 
self, according to your promise to me, it being my desire that he should 
continue under your eye and care.’ Whetstone was ultimately turned out 
of his ship for misconduct. 

Other letters were written during the voyage itself, and render more 
intelligible the causes of Penn’s failure at St. Domingo. Glancing 
further, we find letters from Hobbes the philosopher, and much in- 
teresting correspondence of Somers, Harley, Godolphin, Cowper, and 
other prominent personages in the reign of Anne. The letters of Nathaniel 
Harley illustrate the life of a merchant at Aleppo, whilst the journeys 
of Thomas Baskerville through England afford just the kind of mate- 
rial in which Macaulay would have delighted. The reader, in short, 
has but to dip his hand into the volume to bring up something to his 
taste. SaMUEL R. GARDINER. 


The Buccaneers of America. A True Account of the most Remarkable 
Assaults committed of late years upon the Coasts of the West Indies 
by the Buccaneers of Jamaica and Tortuga, both English and French. 
By Joun Esquemetine. Edited, with an Introduction, by Henry 
PowetL. (London: Sonnenschein. 1893.) 


A reprint of this interesting book is very welcome. The edition chosen 
for reproduction is that of 1684, to which is added the fourth part, by 
Basil Ringrose, published in 1685. Eight plates are given, including 
the portraits of Morgan and three other famous buccaneers, and the map 
of the South Sea and coasts of America, and the plans inserted in the text 
of the fourth part are faithfully reproduced. On the other hand, the very 
necessary map of the Isthmus of Panama and the picture of the battle 
before Panama, which should be in part iii., are both omitted. These 
narratives, written by men who took part in the adventures they describe, 
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are valuable materials for colonial history, but required much more editing 
than they have received. Mr. Powell’s preface is simply a summary of the 
history of buccaneering in the seventeenth century, based mainly on the 
book he reprints. A good bibliography of the different editions of these 
narratives, noticing the chief variations and additions in the different 
versions, would have been of great interest and value; but the short note 
at the end of the preface is entirely inadequate. The preface should 
also have contained some estimate of the trustworthiness of the narratives 
which follow it, and the neglect of the editor to attempt such a criticism 
is a serious defect. For some parts of Esquemeling’s book this task is 
easy enough. What he relates about Lolonois and Rock Brasiliano may 
be difficult to test, but what he says about English buccaneers can be 
examined by the light of documents of undoubted credit. Esquemeling’s 
account of Sir Henry Morgan’s exploits did not meet with entire 
acceptance, and the translator in his preface to Ringrose’s narrative 
discusses some of the criticisms made. Unluckily this preface, which 
is in itself a racy and amusing piece of writing, is omitted in this 
reprint. 

To make his edition of historical value Mr. Powell ought to have used 
the ‘ Calendar of the Colonial State Papers,’ which he does not seem to 
have consulted at all. He would have found there Morgan’s own 
narratives of his capture of Porto Bello (1668) and Panama (1671), 
besides many accounts of less important actions. The same papers 
would have enabled him to identify some of the persons whose names 
Esquemeling sadly disfigures. The wicked old pirate ‘ Mansvelt,’ who 
took the island of Old Providence from the Spaniards, was an Englishman, 
named Edward Mansfield, and ‘Brodley,’ who stormed the castle of 
Chagres, appears in Morgan’s own story as Lieut.-Col. Joseph Bradley. 
Esquemeling often mentions the governor of Jamaica and speaks of 
Morgan’s pretended commission from the king of England. These 
colonial records show that Morgan really had a privateering commission 
from the governor of Jamaica, and acted to some extent under orders 
received from him (‘Calendar of the Colonial State Papers,’ 1660-8, 
p- 610; 1669-74, pp. 78, 201, 221). On account of the encouragement 
which he gave to privateering Sir Thomas Modyford was deposed from 
his governorship and sent to England to answer for his conduct. Sir 
Thomas Lynch, who succeeded Modyford, reversed his policy, and instead 
of encouraging the privateers as a cheap defence against the Spaniards did 
all he could to suppress them. Morgan followed Modyford as a prisoner 
to England, but returned to Jamaica in 1674 as deputy-governor and 
commander-in-chief. ‘To speak the truth,’ wrote Lynch, ‘ he’s an honest, 
brave fellow, and had both Sir Thomas Modyford’s and the council’s 
commission and instructions, which they thought he obeyed and followed 
so well that they gave him public thanks, which is recorded in the council 
books.’ 

The history of the buccaneers, and of Morgan in particular, is closely 
connected with the history of the English colonies in the West Indies, 
and in a new edition of this famous book this connexion might with 
advantage have been shown. C. H. Fiera. 
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History of Elections in the American Colonies. By CortLanpt 
F. Bisnop, Ph.D. (Columbia College Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law. Vol. III.,1.) New York. 1893. 


Dr. CortLANDT BisHop has in a very thorough manner collected from 
widely scattered sources a mass of information, full of interest, historical, 
ethnological, and political ; and it is safe to say that no future writer on 
American history can afford to ignore this volume or fail to find much 
that is useful and interesting in its pages. There were some curious 
differences in the laws regarding elections and the franchise in the different 
colonies, though all, we believe, had some sort of popularly elected 
assembly—all, that is, but the Dutch colony of New Amsterdam ;—and in 
many of them the freemen elected their own governor. The charters or 
constitutions differed widely, and grew and changed with the demands 
and requirements of the times. In Pennsylvania the ‘frame of govern- 
ment’ so carefully devised by Penn in 1682 had already to be revised in 
1683, and again in 1696, 1701, and at intervals of a few years down to 
the present day. In the first charter which Lord Baltimore received for 
Maryland there was a provision for a kind of colonial house of peers. In 
the first charter of Virginia, 1606, the legislative power was first given 
to a council appointed by the crown; but as early as 1621 this power was 
officially transferred to an elective assembly. The colonists, however, 
had anticipated their rights by electing an assembly in 1619—‘ the first 
election held on the American continent by men of Anglo-Saxon lineage 
under an organised government.’ North Carolina had the distinction of 
starting with a constitution specially prepared for it by John Locke. 
Three times he sent over revised editions, but it was finally abandoned in 
1698. Like the constitutions of the philosophers of the French revolu- 
tion it proved to be impracticable. 

The qualifications required of electors varied in the different colonies. 
In Rhode Island the possession of a freehold was required of every voter. 
In Virginia and North Carolina no Indian or negro could vote, but in 
most of the other colonies there was no colour qualification. In Penn- 
sylvania voters were required to be natural-born subjects of England, or 
persons naturalised in England or Pennsylvania. In 1696 South Carolina 
gave the suffrage to all except Roman catholics by a law which is supposed 
to have been made especially for the benefit of recent Huguenot immi- 
grants. In some of the New England colonies the voter must, if required, 
produce satisfactory evidence that he was ‘ of quiet and peaceable behaviour 
and civil conversation.’ In Massachusetts voters were required to be church 
members. Locke’s constitution denied the suffrage to every man who did not 
acknowledge a God. In the Plymouth colony ‘ ranters or any such corrupt 
persons,’ ‘ manifest opposers of the true worship of God,’ and ‘ manifest 
encurragers of Quakers’ could not vote. Virginia was the only colony 
which expressly by statute debarred women from the franchise, but there 
is no evidence that they had the privilege in any of the colonies. 

There was as much variety in the management of elections and in the 
manner of voting in the different colonies. There must also have been 
fraud and corruption at a very early period, for provision for their punish- 
ment was made in nearly every constitution or in the early statutes. 
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There were stringent laws against bribery, ‘ repeating,’ and illegal voting. 
Punishments were even provided for ballot-box stealing and for falsifying 
or delaying election returns. In Rhode Island voters guilty of fraud were 
liable to be punished by forty stripes on the naked back or imprisonment 
in the stocks. In New Jersey both the giver and receiver of a bribe were 
deprived of the privilege of voting or of holding office. In Virginia and 
Maryland a fine of one hundred pounds of tobacco was imposed for 
bribery ; and in the former colony a sheriff making false returns was 
liable to the enormous fine of thirty thousand pounds of tobacco. 

We can here only refer to a few of the curiosities of the election laws 
and customs which Dr. Bishop has gathered together systematically and 
intelligently in this volume. Witson Kine. 


Periods of European History. VII. Europe, 1789-1815. By H. Morse 
SrerHens, M.A. (London: Rivington, Percival, & Co. 1893.) 


Txis volume is one of a new series of text-books on European history ; 
the whole subject from the fall of the western empire to the present 
day will be comprised in eight volumes, of which this, though the seventh 
in order, is the first to appear. If the others reach the high standard of 
this book, the series will be an extremely useful one ; for in it we have a 
reliable, comprehensive, and thoughtful narrative of a most important and 
complicated period. The book is simply and clearly written, and, not- 
withstanding the great amount of matter, the author has managed to 
include all events of real importance without making the work of compres- 
sion too apparent. He has, as he tells us in the preface, deliberately 
omitted all military details, in order to have more space for the considera- 
tion of social and political changes, a course which requires no excuse. 
He has wisely kept closely to his text and allowed his narrative to explain 
itself without spending space on general discussion. After a short in- 
troduction, in which he explains what he calls ‘the inner meaning’ of the 
period, he passes on to a description of the state of Europe in 1789, and 
from that goes straight forward with the narrative. The object he has 
set before himself is to show how during these years the ideas of the 
French Revolution spread over Europe, and to explain the transition 
from the feudal Europe of the eighteenth century to the modern 
Europe, which is founded on the rights of the people, personal freedom, 
and nationality. He rightly lays stress on the fact that the Revolution 
broke out in France because in that country the people, and especially the 
peasants, were more advanced than in other states on the continent, and 
he dwells on the permanent results of the French influence in the aboli- 
tion of serfdom and the privileges of nobles and clergy. 

Mr. Stephens has not altogether avoided the danger of being too 
French ; he writes to some extent as the apologist of the Revolution, 
and he scarcely does sufficient justice to the creative efforts of other 
countries. There is, I think, some confusion of thought in representing the 
growth of the national idea as a direct result of the Revolution and as 
immediately due to French influence ; it was, of course, much more closely 
connected with the counter-revolution ; and though he is quite justified in 
claiming the campaign of 1792 as the first example of a national war, the 
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Revolution itself was in its effects essentially cosmopolitan and 
anti-national. The rising of Spain, Austria, and Germany was directed 
against the uniformity and the break with old-established customs caused 
by the French ; the growth of the spirit of nationality was directly 
opposed to the teaching of the Revolution. Yet of this the author gives 
no explanation. This is serious, because it prevents him showing how 
during these years were sown the seeds of the romantic revival and the 
reaction against the teaching of Rousseau represented by writers such 
as Savigny. It is impossible to understand their influence unless we 
realise the force of opposition which the Revolution called out; this he 
hardly refers to. Again, he scarcely shows with sufficient clearness how 
fatal to liberty was French influence in other lands; he gives a short 
summary of the reforms effected in South-West Germany, but does not 
say a word as to the suppression of the old estates in Wiirtemberg and 
Bavaria, or show how French doctrines led to the complete abolition of 
old-established forms of local self-government. A reader would inquire 
in vain why Montgelas and Frederick of Wiirtemberg were looked on by 
their countrymen as tyrants. In the same way, when he deals with the 
regeneration of Prussia, he speaks of Stein’s reforms simply as the applica- 
tion of French ideas, and does not notice the peculiar character of some 
of the innovations, such as the municipal law. The Prussian system of 
education is not adequately described when it is spoken of as ‘ similar to 
Napoleon’s reform.’ 

It is impossible also not to recognise a tendency to pass over the 
worst actions of the French. Though he notices the contributions that 
Bliicher wished to levy on the city of Paris in 1815, he is quite silent 
as to the enormous contributions levied by Napoleon on Prussia, and 
does not speak of the great suffering inflicted on the whole of North 
Germany during the French occupation; not even is the execution of 
Hofer mentioned. How unjust too is the sneer when he says, speaking of 
the rising of German national feeling, ‘ The dissatisfied souls forgot the 
benefits they had received individually in their resentment at their 
being granted by France’! In that part of Germany where benefits had 
been received there was enough—perhaps too much—gratitude ; but what 
benefits had been brought to the individual in Hamburg or Brandenburg 
or Prussia ? 

The most striking example of the way in which Mr. Morse Stephens 
takes the French point of view isin the account of the treaties of Paris. 
On p. 360 he rightly points out how the congress of Vienna ignored the 
new principle of nationality ; one of the strongest instances—the annexa- 
tion of Norway to the crown of Sweden—he omits, but it is scarcely 
credible that he refers to the restoration of parts of the left bank of the 
Rhine to Germany as a casein point. After speaking of France, Belgium, 
and Italy, he adds: ‘ The territories on the left bank of the Rhine, which 
were happy under French rule, and had been an integral part of France 
for twenty years, were roughly torn away and divided between Prussia, 
Bavaria, and the house of Orange, under the fancied necessity, induced 
by the exploded notion of maintaining the balance of power in Europe, 
of building up a bulwark against France. Such short-sighted policy 
was certain to be undone—France has never ceased to yearn after her 
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natural frontier, the Rhine.’ Why are the spirit of nationality and the 
theory of natural frontiers made to tell against the partition of Poland 
and for the partition of Germany? The writer is speaking not of Alsace- 
Lorraine, but of Aachen, Cologne, Coblenz. Surely he cannot be misled 
by the term ‘natural frontier’ to believe that France had any right but 
that of conquest to the land annexed by the republic. Moreover, it is 
an anachronism to speak of the notion of maintaining the balance of 
power in Europe as exploded ; it may perhaps be so now, though it would 
be rash to say so, but in 1815 it was the guiding principle of every 
influential politician. The end of the book, in fact, seems to have been 
written rather hastily ; the whole account of the congress of Vienna is 
superficial; the explanation of the diplomatic points would have been 
clearer had a more explicit statement been given of the terms of the 
treaties of Breslau and Kalisch. 

The description of the affairs of France and of Napoleon’s internal 
policy is excellent, and the account of the influerice of Polish affairs on 
Prussian policy, as well as that of Joseph II and Leopold, is very useful. 
It is, however, a mistake to date the end of the empire from the assump- 
tion of the title ‘emperor of Austria’ in 1804. Francis of course bore 
the double title for nearly two years, and the empire nominally survived 
the settlement of 1808. The mistake is repeated several times. It isa 
pity to say (p. 8) that ‘ the dwellers on the estates of the Prussian nobility 
in Silesia and Brandenburg were treated no better than negro slaves in 
America and the West Indies.’ It is an exaggeration and is misleading. 
Stein’s law emancipating the land is not correctly described by the 
sentence, ‘ He gave permission to the bourgeois and the peasant to purchase 
land.’ These are, however, very slight blemishes in a most useful and 
admirable book. There are some good maps of Europe, and an excellent 
index. J. W. Heapiam. 


Epochs of American History. Division and Reunion, 1829-1889. By 
Wooprow Witson, Ph.D., LL.D., &c. (London: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 1893.) 


Tue task of reviewing such a book as this is in one way a somewhat 
difficult one. The reviewer cannot well, by epitomising, give an idea of 
the contents of any part of a book which is itself an epitome. The scale 
of the book almost precludes such sketches of events and characters as 
can be singled out to illustrate the writer’s style and conception of 
character. This is not altogether the case with Mr. Wilson’s book. 
Compressed though it is, yet it contains not a few passages where the 
writer has either dealt with a character with great felicity, or has 
summed up clearly and effectively an operative principle. 

Such, for example, is the passage (pp. 26-27) where Mr. Wilson 
points out the importance of Jackson’s election as marking the advent 
into political life of untried forces, and of a type of character wholly 
new. ‘Clay had brought with him into politics an imagination for great 
schemes, an ardour for progress on the great scale, a quick sympathy with 
the plainer sort of strong, sagacious men, and a personal force of initiative 
which marked him from the first as a man bred among those who were 
wresting the continent from nature for their own uses. Benton, too, was 
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on every point of political doctrine, clearly a man of the West. But Clay 
acquired a political habit of compromise, and Benton studied classical 
models of style and conduct. Neither of them had the direct and terrible 
energy, or the intense narrowness of Jackson. Jackson’s election was 
the people’s revolution; and he brought the people to Washington with 
him.’ 

Even more noteworthy from its simple effectiveness and freedom from 
any touch, either of commonplace or paradox, is Mr. Wilson’s sketch of 
another president, perhaps more truly and in a better sense a man of the 
people (p. 210). ‘Abraham Lincoln came of the most unpromising stock 
on the continent, the ‘‘ poor white trash” of the South. His shiftless 
father had moved from place to place in the western country, failing where 
everybody else was succeeding in making a living; and the boy had 
spent the most susceptible years of his life under no discipline but that 
of degrading poverty. And yet a singular genius for getting and using 
knowledge manifested itself in him from the first, and was the more 
remarkable because free from morbid quality, and slow, patient, and 
equable in its development. He was altogether like the rough frontiers- 
men with whom he lived, in his coarse, neglected dress, unstrenuous 
ways of life; but he was vastly above them in intellectual and moral 
stature. He gained an easy mastery over them, too, by cultivating, as he 
did, the directer and more potent forms of speech. And his supremacy 
was the more assured because it was moral as well as intellectual.’ 

Indeed the whole character of the book makes one rather regret that 
Mr. Wilson has not had a wider field. From first to last his work 
is a genuine effort of original study and thought. It covers ground which 
has hardly been dealt with as a whole, except in the vigorous but 
decidedly disproportionate work of Colonel Higginson. An English 
reader may learn much about it from biographies and from essays such as 
those of Mr. Lodge. But even if Mr. Wilson’s work were less good ir 
quality, it would be of value as supplying a connected view not to be 
obtained elsewhere. Like most American writers of history, Mr. Wilson 
is a good patriot, and something of an optimist. The brilliant and un- 
wavering progress of his country in material prosperity, in the effective 
use of free political institutions, and in many forms of intellectual activity, 
a little blinds him to shortcomings and dangers. One would hardly infer 
from Mr. Wilson’s pages the extent to which the prevalent methods of 
political life have kept aloof men of refinement and independence. 

The author gives definiteness and cohesion to his book by never 
losing sight of the great central feature on which all political issues 
ultimately turned. Was slavery to dominate the union, to break it up, 
or to perish in the effort? Mr. Wilson points out clearly (p. 47) the 
relation of the nullification movement of 1830 to the later attempt at 
secession. Throughout Mr. Wilson keeps apart two questions apt to en- 
tangle themselves in a confusing fashion, the constitutional question of 
secession and the moral and social question of slavery. Many persons 
will probably think Mr. Wilson’s condemnation of slavery a little inade- 
quate. His admiration of the type of character represented by such men 
as Calhoun, a type which he not unfairly describes as ‘noble and 
gracious,’ somewhat blinds him to the perils and evils of the system. Not, 
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indeed, that Mr. Wilson omits to state those aspects of the question 
which make against slavery. It is rather that he ignores them when he 
‘comes to sum up. He admits that ‘ Southerners did not discriminate 
carefully between the different classes of anti-slavery men in the North ; 
to the Southern thought they were all practically Abolitionists.’ That 
goes far to neutralise Mr. Wilson’s plea that the possible horrors of 
slavery were kept in check by public opinion. For it was a public 
opinion under the sway of a morbid and misleading influence, a public 
opinion which on the one subject concerned jealously barred itself 
against the access of any breeze of free thought. Mr. Wilson again 
points out (p. 127) that punishment as inflicted by the slaveowner was 
not of the nature of individual and irresponsible violence. ‘Each master 
was in practice really a magistrate possessing a sort of domestic jurisdic- 
tion on his plantation.’ Could there be a more demoralising position ? 
A man exercises jurisdiction without appeal over offences against himself. 
His whole moral code in the matter is learnt and inherited from a class 
taught to think that the one supreme danger to which everything else is 
as nothing, is any incident or any admission which can weaken the penal 
authority of the slaveholder. The whole tone of the South from 1850 
onwards was to treat the views of slavery set forth by men like Washington 
and Jefferson as anti-social heresies not to be reasoned against, but 
punished. To doubt the divine origin or the social and economical advantages 
of slavery, to hint at emancipation as an ultimate object, or to aim at any 
improvement in the mental and moral condition of the slave, was to be 
an enemy of society. An institution might be far more free from 
possibilities of evil than slavery ever was, and yet become corrupt in such 
an atmosphere of dogmatic tyranny. No doubt the fanaticism of aboli- 
tion impeded its own cause. But it was the direct and inevitable offspring 
of the fanaticism of slavery. J. A. Doyie. 


St. Andrews. By Anprew Lana. (London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1893.) 


In Mr. Lang’s book on St. Andrews there are passages as fine as any he 
can have written. Whatever we may think of its philosophy, the pen- 
ultimate paragraph is another page added to English literature. Yet his 
book as a whole is hardly worthy either of its subject or its author. By 
Mr. Lang’s own admission the history of St. Andrews is an entirely 
serious subject; yet he has written this history in the manner of a 
chronique scandaleuse. Tone, perspective, detail—it would be hard to 
say which is most open to criticism. 

Mr. Lang, indeed, does not call his book a history of St. Andrews. The 
drawings, he says, suggested the writing of the book. But in spite of this 
disclaimer he has really attempted to relate the history of the town ; and 
by the success of this attempt his work should be judged. If the 
incongruity of manner and subject make the book as a whole a prolonged 
solecism, in detail and general arrangement it is not less unsatisfactory. 
In his first two chapters Mr. Lang has kept faithfully to his subject, but 
with so sore a struggle that in the remainder of his task he has allowed 
himself a larger liberty. Much of his succeeding material, indeed, is as 
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relevant to Edinburgh or Dundee as to St. Andrews. George Wishart, 
Montrose, and Archbishop Sharpe are treated at a length out of all pro- 
portion to the scope of the book. In the two concluding chapters all 
attempt at method is abandoned, and for the history of St. Andrews we 
have a succession of incoherent paragraphs, which curiously reveal the 
author’s impatience to have done with his task. So carelessly have the 
proofs of the book been read that it is difficult to distinguish between 
printer’s blunders and those of the author. Thus Benedict XIII is made 
to pass his Babylonish captivity in Aragon (p. 74) ; Paris is said to have 
possessed universities in the Middle Ages (p. 79); Norman Leslie dies 
two years before he lent his hand to the murder of Cardinal Beaton 
(p. 146, note); and John Knox writes a letter a century after his own 
death (p. 812). What must be laid to Mr. Lang’s account is that in the 
period of Scottish history he knows best he confounds the National 
Covenant with the Solemn League and Covenant, and that in speaking 
of his favourite, Montrose, he achieves the feat of making three blunders 
in less than a dozen words. 

Mr. Lang expresses the hope that students of St. Andrews may receive 
his book as a memorial of their town and university. We greatly doubt 
if they will. But besides this inadequate history Mr. Lang long ago 
wrote a poem of happier inspiration. In the few stanzas entitled 
Almae Matres he expressed in a fashion beyond the power of the best 
historian the essential genius of the ancient Scottish town. The other 
three universities of Scotland have long overshadowed their eldest sister ; 


but none of the three has as yet produced a poet who has had the gift or 
the impulse to do for his Alma Mater what Mr. Lang has once for all so 


happily done for his. P. Hume Brown. 


The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians. By ANATOLE LEeRoy-Brav- 
LigeU. Translated from the third French edition, with Annotations, by 
Zeénaive A. Racozin. Part I. (London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893.) 


Ir was, perhaps, hardly necessary to translate so well-known a work as 
that of M. Leroy-Beaulieu on Russia. If, however, it was to appear in an 
English dress, no more competent person could have been found than 
Madame Ragozin. She has given us a version in excellent English— 
although, perhaps, here and there we can detect an Americanism—and 
she has furnished each chapter with notes and appendices, in which 
at one time she combats, at another she explains and amplifies, the 
remarks of her author. The present volume includes some of the 
most important sections of this really great work, for no other book 
can claim to have so thoroughly exhausted the subject. At the threshold 
we are met with the discussion of the physical geography of Russia, 
which presents so many features of interest—regions of forests and 
regions denuded of trees, regions of complete sterility and others in which 
the black mould (chernoziom) constitutes a fertility which is the marvel 
of Europe. M. Leroy-Beaulieu considers Russia destined to have political 
unity, and does not range himself among the large class who wish to teach 
us that the huge colossus is but ill compacted. It is, indeed, an astonishing 
empire, second only to the British in its extent, and more fortunate, in 
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‘one way, than the British in having its territories contiguous. Like us, 
Russia has an oriental population, but that oriental population lies at her 
doors ; to reach our own we must traverse seas or ask a passage through 
foreign territories. Russia numbers a population cf more than ninety 
million souls, and yet up to the present time almost nine-tenths of her 
territories are inadequately occupied. The vast region of Siberia is not 
to the Russians an alien colony which it is difficult to assimilate or keep ; 
it is a natural continuation of their European territory. And the same 
remark applies to Central Asia and the so-called Semirechié, or district of 
the Seven Rivers. M. Leroy-Beaulieu holds that Russia has more solid 
guarantees for her unity than the United States of America. 

The second book treats in an exhaustive manner the various races 
which constitute this vast empire. Here we have every type from the 
Aryan of the central region, the country about Moscow, to the Samoyede 
and Chukchee of Eastern Siberia. The author remarks with truth that 
the real ethnological affinities of the Russian have been so often debated 
from merely political grounds that the subject has been obscured. He 
does not adopt the theory of the Tatar origin of the Russian people, 
while allowing that in some parts of the country there is a certain Tatar 
admixture. If the Russians are Tatars, then a fortiori the Spaniards are 
Arabs. We could heartily wish that the unmeaning expression Turanian were 
banished as wellfrom the text of the book as from Madame Ragozin’s notes. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu is not well informed with regard to the classification of 
the Ugro-Finnish peoples, whose relations have so clearly been ascertained 
by Budenz and Hunfalvy, and his translator occasionally ventures upon fan- 
tastic etymologies. These are, however, but trivial blemishes in so excellent 
a work. We entirely agree with our author’s views on the Malo-Russians. 
Whether we consider their idiom a language or a dialect, they are still 
Russians, just as those that speak Provengal are Frenchmen. The study of 
the national temperament is a profound one, and could only have been made 
by a man who had familiarised himself with the literature of the country. 
The fourth book givesan outline of the chief features of Russian history, which 
is easily broken into strongly marked periods—the old heroic times of Oleg, 
Igor, and Olga—vVladimir, the first Christian sovereign, and Yaroslav, the 
first legislator ; the period of the appanages ; and then the domination of the 
Mongols, which our author calls the great unhingement of the country. 
These are followed by thé formation of the autocracy under Ivan III, 
and, lastly, the reorganisation of Russia by Peter. Subsequent chapters 
are devoted to the towns and the urban classes. In Russia we see how 
the city is in reality nothing but an overgrown village. The Slav, when 
left to himself, appears to be a pure agriculturist, like the Celt. His 
trading instincts have been developed by the contiguity of the Teuton 
and the Jew. A middle commercial class is slowly forming, and it was 
just the absence of this class on a really national basis which was one of 
the chief causes of the ruin of Poland. To the majority of readers the 
pages devoted to the mir and the condition of the peasants will possess 
the greatest attractions. Much has been written of late on this subject, 
and very different opinions have been held about the advantages and 
disadvantages of the communal system. The mir was first brought to 
the notice of western readers by the famous work of Sir Donald Mackenzie 
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Wallace. As, on the one hand, it guarantees the peasant against the 
lower forms of poverty, on the other it seems to put impediments in the 
way of his social advancement. Already the kulaks and miroyedes are 
endeavouring to exploit the villager, and the law has,just stepped in again 
to protect him by forbidding the peasant to sell his land. But Ivan 
Goremika (to borrow a name from the well-known romance of Grigorovich) 
is very conservative. Tolstoi has proved this hundreds of times in his 
tales, and it will be long before this land system and the patriarchal 
manners of Russia have come to an end. We have before us Ivan as a 
veritable sphinx, to quote the expression of Turgueniev, and his future is 
not easy to read. 

We have no space to discuss the curious matter contained in Madame 
Ragozin’s notes: she tells us some very pungent truths, and perhaps 
her remarks upon the Germans in Russia (and the Baltic provinces 
especially) will furnish to some of her readers valuable information at first 
hand, and help to remedy the mischievous impression of some recent books, 
inspired by Germans, which have appeared in this country. She will also 
be found useful in explaining the significanee of certain Russian authors 
whose names are almost unknown to the majority of our countrymen. 
Some good ethnological maps are very helpful and add to the value of this 
well-edited book. W. R. Morritt. 


The Misceilany of the Scottish History Society, vol. i. 1893 (Edinburgh. 
1894. Scottish History Society Publications, vol. xv.) 
Includes nine separate assortments of documents, the majority of con- 
siderable interest, the volume as a whole being, perhaps, the most 
important yet issued by the Society. It begins with ‘The Catalogue of 
the Library of James VI,’ printed from the lately discovered manuscript 
in the British Museum, and edited by Mr. G. F. Warner, whose notes 
on the volumes will be specially valued by bibliophilists. A variety 
of information may be gathered from the marginal notes, recording 
the names of the donors, and from the Apophthegmata Regis, written 
on the fly leaves in the hand of the king’s tutor, Peter Young. The 
young king’s complaint,‘ Thai gar me speik Latin ar I could speik 
Scotis,’ is a very shrewd comment on the mistaken methods of his 
early training. Following the ‘ Catalogue’ we have ‘Documents illus- 
trating Catholic Policy in the Reign of James VI,’ edited by Mr. 
Thomas Graves Law. They consist of (I.) ‘Summary of Memorials 
presented to the King of Spain,’ by John Ogilvy of Poury and Dr. 
John Cecil, 1596 (translated from the Spanish text in the record office 
by Dr. Sutherland Black) ; and (II.) ‘ An Apology and Defence of the King 
of Scotland,’ by Father William Creighton, S.J., 1598. How far King 
James was responsible for negociations with Spain and the catholics is 
difficult to determine, but so far as he engaged in them he was no doubt 
mainly influenced by anxiety regarding his succession to the English 
throne. In his instructive introduction Mr. Law describes the ‘ Apologie 
and the Defence of the King of Scotland,’ which he attributes to Father 
William Creighton, as a ‘curious and violent paper;’ but is not the 
violence in some degree feigned ? Possibly Creighton may have been ‘ the 
most honest and straightforward of the three;’ but neither his honesty 
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nor the fact that he was ‘a true Scot,’ nor both together seem an 
adequate explanation of the document. That James did not consent to 
his mother’s death, but was betrayed in this matter by the master of 
Gray, Creighton may have honestly believed ; but did he—a catholic and 
a pensioner of Queen Mary—honestly accept Elizabeth’s excuse that she 
‘ was ignorant of her cousin’s execution’ ? and what was his purpose in 
professing to accept it? Then we have the curious defence of the king’s 
‘valour and independence,’ in which it is gravely maintained that he was 
never at any time taken captive by the nobility, but ‘ hath been free from 
his very nativity and ever at his own liberty.’ And still more curious is 
the statement that Morton was found ‘ only guilty of foreknowledge’ of 
the murder of Darnley, and that he was ‘so far from consenting to that 
horrible treason that he would assuredly have revealed the same if it had 
not been (sic) his own present and unavoidable death.’ If it be remembered 
that Morton’s professed fear was that were he to warn Darnley, Darnley 
would inform the queen, the acceptance of Morton’s apology by Creighton 
becomes still more difficult to explain. Possibly his desire to vindicate 
Morton may be partly accounted for by his relations with the earl of 
Angus; but in any case the ‘ Apologie’ as a whole seems to have been 
intended rather to conciliate James than the catholics. 

The ‘ Letters of Sir Thomas Hope, Baronet, of Craighall,’ are con- 
cerned almost wholly with legal processes. Of the ‘Civil War Papers,’ 
edited by Mr. H. F. Morland Simpson, the most important series is the 
‘Correspondence of Sir John Cochrane and others with James, Duke of 
Courland, 1640-1650,’ which gives interesting details regarding the assist- 
ance furnished by Sweden to Charles I during the civil war. The 
‘ Thirty-four Letters written to James Sharp, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
by the Duke and Duchess of Lauderdale and Charles Maitland, Lord 
Halton’ (edited by Bishop Dowden, of Edinburgh), are of special interest, 
and convey a rather more favourable impression of Lauderdale and 
Halton than that usually current. Halton’s ingenuous expression of dis- 
quietude at the appearance of the common hangman of Irvine asa preacher 
at conventicles is amusing: ‘He wold not execut the rebels yt wer 
hanged at Air, and ever since has foloud this way, and now is cumd the 
length to pretch. Now, good God! wher shall we land when it is cumd 
to this, and this to ther important glorie?’ The ‘ Diary of the Rev. 
George Turnbull, of Alloa ’{edited by the Rev. Robert Paul), might without 
appreciable loss have been shortened by excisions to the extent of at least 
two-thirds. Why should it be deemed necessary to print pages of such 
monotonous and barren chronicling as the following: ‘22¢. At Airth 
preached on John 5, 41; lectured on Mat. 12 ; 29» Att ditto, preached on 
ditto and lectured on Jer. 4,1’? The diarist is moreover lamentably 
sparing of particulars, even when relating his travels, and might have 
been both blind and deaf for all that his narrative reveals to the con- 
trary: e.g. ‘ Betwixt Darlington and Newcastle is the city of Durham, 
which we only passed thorow—from Newcastle we came to Morpath, and 
lodged there all night, and then next night Anicke,’ &c. &e. Such a 
method of recording his experiences—and it is the rule, the exceptions 
being very few indeed—renders the bulk of the diary devoid of the slightest 
interest, historical or otherwise. Probably his most important remarks 
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relate to the weather, if we except the chronicle of the supposed death of 
a minister at Newburgh by witches. In the ‘ Advice and Memorandum 
to them that succeeds me in ye Parkmilne ’—the second of the ‘ Masterton 
Papers,’ edited by Mr. V. A. Noél Paton—we have a strikingly realistic 
portrait, self-painted, of a Scottish farmer of the olden time. ‘ The 
Accompt of Expenses in Edinburgh,’ by Alexander Rose, 1715 (edited by 
Mr. A. H. Millar), occupies only four pages, but indirectly illustrates some 
of the peculiar habits and customs of the period. The volume closes with 
a series of ‘ Papers about the Rebellions of 1715 and 1745’ (edited by 
Mr. Henry Paton), affording new and picturesque glimpses of the events 
of those stirring times. T. F. HENDERSON. 


The Science of International Law. By T. A. Watker. (Cambridge : 
University Press. 1893.) 


Mr. WALKER has published a large volume with a very ambitious title, 
without apparently having formed any idea of what is involved in writing 
a systematic book on such a subject. The book is little but a mass of 
lecture notes badly put together, with all the faults of style common in 
that form of writing. There is, moreover, a want of proportion, of which 
the most conspicuous instance is the devoting of thirty pages to the Behring 
Sea dispute—very natural in a lecture given last year, but unreasonable 
in a work meant to be permanent. Allusions to historical incidents are 
crammed together in a way which must have been bewildering to Mr. 
Walker’s hearers, and which is simpiy irritating to his readers, the more 
so as they are compiled with very little care to be clear and coherent. A 
reader of page 82 might plausibly infer that, according to Mr. Walker, 
Wellington lived in the same age with Charles the Bold. Elsewhere a 
letter of Lord St. Vincent’s, denouncing certain Spanish proceedings, is 
cited apparently to illustrate the state of things in the sixteenth century. 
The opium trade with China and the massacre of Amboyna figure in the 
same sentence with a reference to the contest betweer Rome and Car- 
thage. Mr. Walker of course knows better ; he gives an enormous list of 
books which he has consulted, to the exclusion, by the way, of the most 
essential adjunct to a would-be legal treatise, a table of contents. But 
when one finds that he thinks it proper to quote Lord Malmesbury’s 
correspondence as evidence for the bare fact of the Emperor Paul’s death 
having broken up the second Armed Neutrality, and Selden’s ‘ Mare 
Clausum ’ as authority for the general statement that the Dutch naval 
power grew during the reigns of James I and Charles I, one infers that 
he has very little idea what does, and what does not, require the citation 
of authorities. 

Mr. Walker begins with what he considers to be a successful attempt 
to establish, as against Austin and his school, the right of international 
law to be properly called law. It is of course easy to show that Austin 
used the term law in a special and limited sense, and that serious disadvan- 
tages result from departing thus from general usage. This has, however, 
been done over and over again, whilst on the other hand he is probably 
alone in failing to see that the distinction which Austin draws between 
rules of conduct which are imposed and enforced by some definite authority 
and those which are not, is a real one in spite of Austin’s awkward ter- 
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minology, and has a real bearing on international law. The whole of 
his chapters in answer to the question ‘ What is International Law?’ are 
either a repetition of familiar things in rather arrogant language, or a 
mass of confused reasoning apparently intended to make out international] 
law to be what it is not, law in the same sense as municipal law. 

Mr. Walker in his preface further declares that he has attempted to 
‘demonstrate International Law to be something more than a haphazard 
compilation of disconnected case law ;’ and in this task he thinks he could 
hardly hope not to fail. Seeing that probably every treatise on interna- 
tional law as a whole has professed to do the same thing, this diffidence 
seems a little misplaced. The early text-writers all started from general 
principles, from natural law or something resembling it, which they main- 
tained to be binding in some shape on the conscience of nations ; and their 
preaching undoubtedly produced much effect. Later writers have started 
from usage, but they have striven, not without success, to connect those 
usages into a fairly coherent whole. HEREFORD B, GEORGE. 


Abelard and the Origin and Early History of Universities. By GABRIEL 
Compayre&, Rector of the Academy of Poictiers. ‘Great Kducators’ 
Series. (London: Heinemann, 1893.) 


Tuts book is readable enough even in its English dress. In French it 
was probably more than readable. It contains a great deal that is 
interesting, and a great deal that is true. M. Compayré has skimmed 
much of the cream off the recently published documents of the French 
universities in the way of jokes, illustrations of medieval life, and the 
like. He is not without some historical appreciation of the subject, 
though there is rather more than we like of the conventional criti- 
cism on the middle age and the scholastic philosophy—about slavish 
deference to authority, ecclesiasticism, traditionalism, &c. But more 
than this we cannot say. Why is it that in medieval history almost 
alone among recognised studies, it should be considered legitimate to 
write without having mastered the A BC of the subject? We do not 
quarrel with M. Compayré for being popular. But what would be said of 
a writer who should publish a work on Latin grammar betraying an 
uncertainty as to the vexed question whether wt should be followed by an 
indicative or a subjunctive, and then excuse himself on the ground that his 
book was intended as a merély popular work? It is no use to have the 
best authorities before one, if one does not read them. M. Compayré 
quotes Denifle, but he also cites as serious authorities writers like Malden, 
Hiiber, and Professor Laurie on points where they are wholly superseded 
by the work of Denifle. Even Savigny has not been assimilated, and 
we are still told that the revived study of Roman law dates from the 
discovery of the Pandects at Amalfi in 1185 or 1187. After this the reader 
will not be surprised to find that the Oxford schools were founded by 
Alfred the Great, Salamanca in 1200, and a whole host of traditional 
blunders of the pre-critical period of university history. The translation 
is not badly done on the whole, though disfigured by such Gallicisms as 
‘ determinance’ for ‘ determination,’ and ‘ librarian’ for ‘ bookseller,’ and 
words like ‘ prebendaryship,’ as to the nationality of which we forbear to 
inquire further. Still worse is the French disguise of place-names, such 
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as ‘ Verceil ’ and ‘ Plaisance,’ and the like. M. Compayré and the printer 
must divide between them the responsibility for the scandalous mis- 
spellings of authors’ names in the very brief ‘ bibliography ’ which con- 
cludes the volume, and where Tomek appears as ‘ Comek,’ &c. On the 
history of Oxford M. Compayré has discovered no authorities except 
Hiiber and Newman. H. R. 


John Wyclif, last of the Schoolmen and first of the English Reformers. 
By Lewis Serceant. (London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893.) 


Tuts is a beautifully illustrated and well-printed book, written with an 
enthusiasm and ability likely to make it unfortunately popular. The 
author has much love for his subject, but he is lacking in two points 
where the biographer of Wiclif should be pre-eminently safe ; he has an 
insufficient knowledge of medieval history, and he has not used the lately 
published materials with the literature grouped around them as much as he 
ought to have done. These are serious defects, and their existence is not to 
be concealed by any amount of enthusiasm, abundance of historic parallels, 
general phrases, and graphic delineations. As to general history, p. 24 
suggests a mistaken view of the Empire; the comparative absence of 
heresy in England should have been noted-on pp. 48 and 231; the 
expression on p. 352, ‘ The statute of 1401, reviving the punishment of 
the stake for obstinate heretics,’ is curiously misleading to an unskilled 
reader, and it might have been added that Sawtre was executed before 
and not after the passing of the act (see Arnold’s preface to Wyclif’s 
‘English Works,’ and Stubbs, ‘Const. Hist.’ iii. 8356, for a statement of 
the whole question). Here and there the writer seems to grasp the real 
nature of scholasticism and Wiclif’s relation to it, but as a rule he takes 
the traditional and superficial view. Such expressions as that on p. 645, 
‘in days when authority demanded absolute conformity, the mere spirit of 
inquiry and research was sufficient to lay a man open to suspicion and 
condemnation,’ are too sweeping and unguarded if not absolutely untrue. 

As to Wiclif literature, there is no serious attempt made to recast the 
life of Wiclif in the light of recent publications ; the very existence of 
most of them is practically ignored, and yet such an attempt would 
be the only excuse for a new life. The old date of 1381 is taken for 
Wiclif’s condemnation, in spite of Mr. F. D. Matthew’s paper on the 
subject (ENGLIsH Historicat Review, vy. 328). On p. 224 it is said 
Wiclif nowhere says broadly ‘ Gregory is antichrist or Urban is antichrist.’ 
But he does say, Iste papa est precipuus Antichristus (‘ Polemical Works,’ 
671), and this is fairly personal. But as the writer follows the broader 
and rather intuitional methods he may think it unnecessary to build up a 
character by painful detail. He says somewhat oddly (pp. 236-7), ‘ What 
the world wants to see and feel is not so much the quality of his contro- 
versial logic or the exact conclusiveness of his somewhat ponderous and 
involved argument, for which, at best, we are dependent on manifestly 
corrupt texts, as the moral lineaments and effective force of the man, 
dressings up of Wiclif as a modern partisan, translations of him into 
himself.’ Some day, let us hope, the world will be wiser, and will go 
to the volumes of the Wyclif Society in order to have a chance of seeing 
what Wiclif really was, feeling that a man’s logic, choice of topic, and 
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method of thought, contain some revelation of his character, and that 
something of a°man’s ‘ moral lineaments and effective force ’ is, after all, 
put into his most cherished writings. J.P. W. 


Historic Towns. York. By James Rare, M.A., D.C.L. 
(London: Longmans & Co. 1893.) 


Canon Rarne’s unequalled knowledge of the many-sided past of the 
great city with which his name has been so long associated does not 
move with perfect ease in’ the cramped limits to which he has been 
restricted in this little book. On the other hand we need hardly say 
that the book has the well-known merits of all Dr. Raine’s work. 
On the antiquities of York he speaks with an authority which few 
will care to dispute, and every page bears evidence of minute study of 
her archeology. It is the more to be regretted that so much of this 
information is rendered useless to the reader who has not visited York by 
the absence of any plan of the city and the surrounding district. There 
is a good one of the Norman fortresses, but for the purposes of this book 
even so slight a general plan as that given in Freeman’s ‘ Norman 
Conquest ’ would have been much more useful. From what Dr. Raine 
says on page 4, we should hardly think that he is responsible for the 
opinion that the Roman station of Eburacum was really five-sided, as we 
find it stated in the eighth edition of the ‘ Handbook to the Antiquities of 
the York Museum’ prepared by him. It would have been desirable to 
explain that the ‘payment’ upon which Roger Layton was ‘ heded’ in 
1487 was the ‘ Pavement,’ and there is an apparent contradiction as to 
the position of the old Council Chamber of the city on pages 196 and 208. 
The place of York in the general history of the country is described at 
considerable length and illustrated by some interesting citations from the 
city and cathedral archives. Archeologists will think kindly of Charles I 
for having begun the good work of clearing away the buildings which 
hemmed in the minster, and will regret that he did not get rid of the 
archbishop’s registry which still hides part of the nave. Canon Raine’s 
narrative is not always free from slips when he leaves the ground he has 
made his own. It is hardly correct to say, for instance, that the soldiers 
of Maximus changed the name of Armorica to Brittany (p. 22), and to 
call Constantine’s governor of Britain, Gaul, and Spain, prefect or vicar 
is misleading. Again, Stephen-made Henry of Scotland not earl but lord 
of Doncaster and Carlisle (p. 57). It is strange to find the Whitsuntide 
parliament of 1298, which contained no clergy, described as ‘the fullest 
and largest body that had been gathered together in England’ (p. 67). 
The slaughter of Sir Ralph Stafford at Bishopthorpe, which indirectly 
caused the death of the Black Prince’s widow, clearly did not happen 
‘towards the close of 1885,’ for she died early in August of that year. 
The part which Thomas Haxey, whose skeleton effigy may still be seen 
in the minster, played in regard to the famous petition for court reform 
in the parliament of 1397 did not consist in ‘ standing up in his place to 
urge it.’ The William Ferriby, who was executed as a partisan of 
Richard in 1400, was not the William Ferriby who was a prebendary of 
York. He had died in 1879. The account of Archbishop Scrope’s 
rebellion is not very exact, and Dr. Raine speaks with unnecessary harsh- 
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ness of the ‘cruelty and faithlessness’ of Henry IV. It is new to us, 
again, to find that Lambert Simnell was passed off as a son of Edward 
IV (p. 94). In the brief réswmé of the development of the municipal 
constitution of York, with which the book closes, it. is disquieting to meet 
with the statement that a borough which acquired the Firma Burgi, 
became a commune. J. T. 


Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Bodleianae Partis V 
Fasciculus III. Confecit Gunrenmus D. Macray. (Oxonii: e typo- 
grapheo Clarendoniano. 1893.) 


Tuts catalogue deals with the fourth series (D) of Rawlinson manuscripts. 
and presents matter of interest in a remarkably varied range, but espe- 
cially for the history of the two centuries succeeding the reformation. 
The collection contains a number of manuscripts of domestic and other 
accounts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which will be of value 
to economic historians. In No. 23 are anonymous treatises of the reign of 
Elizabeth relating to money and trade ; in 132 are papers of William Pater- 
son, 1701-1705. For ecclesiastical history we have Dr. Rawlinson’s own 
collections respecting non-juring clergy (835); papers of the non-jurors 
Laurence Howell (842), Samuel: Grascome (846), Henry Gandy (847) 
and Denis Granville (849); papers of Francis Turner, bishop of Ely 
(739, 840); materials for the early history of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge (834, 839); pieces relating to the Society for 
Reformation of Manners (129), and to the Philadelphian Society, 
established by disciples of Jacob Béhme (832, 833); besides papers 
concerning Huguenot history (436, 452, 480, 514, 638-641) and Scot- 
tish presbyterian congregations in Holland (205). There are church- 
wardens’ accounts, some going back to 1483 (486, 496), a very curious 
register of the proceedings of an anabaptist congregation in London, 
1652-1654 (828), and an interesting volume of miscellaneous papers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries on ecclesiastical subjects (848). 
Among the manuscripts bearing on general history we may mention a 
report on the state of Ireland in 1578, by Lord Chancellor Gerrard (657) ; 
two accounts of the expedition to the Isle of Rhé in 1627 (117, 302); a 
volume of papers of John Bastwick, transcribed by Hearne (377) ; a collec- 
tion of papers relative to artillery and ammunition during the civil war, 
1643-1644 (395); letters of Sir John Reresby, 1671-1679 (204); the 
minute book of the high commission court, 1686-1688 (365) ; a letter by 
Colonel Norton on the revolution of 1688 (148) ; papers of Edward Mere- 
dith, a Jacobite exile in Italy, 1695-1715 (21) ; a journal of occurrences in 
the rising of 1715 (87) ; papers relating to London livery companies (24, 
734); records of the Company of Scriveners (51); papers concerning the 
Bermudas ; ‘ Navall Essays,’ by Sir Henry Shere (147) ; log books of voyages 
in the seventeenth century (702, 752). Nos. 315-319, 396-401, and 
others contain miscellaneous collections of Thomas Hearne, with a good 
deal of interest for the history of Oxford, for which we may also refer to 
the correspondence of Charlett (742), collections by Hannibal Baskerville 
(859), and commonplace books of John Rogers, of the end of the sixteenth 
century (273), and of Dr. William Coker, 1663-1669 (286). We have 
taken our specimens chiefly from one century, because that is the cen- 
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tury for which the collection here described affords the most abundant 
illustration ; but there are few periods for which the diligent searcher 
will not be rewarded by some matter of interest. We look forward to 
the promised index in the concluding fasciculus of the catalogue. It is 
almost superfluous to add that the work is performed with the learning 
and accuracy which we are accustomed to expect from Mr. Macray. 


The Life of Thomas Harrison. By Cuarues H. Firta. 
(Worcester, Mass. 1893.) 


TxIs monograph on Thomas Harrison the regicide is the expansion of a 
sketch written two or three years ago by Mr. Firth for the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ and is now reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, April 1893. The additions consist chiefly 
of personal details concerning Harrison and his Staffordshire kinsfolk 
which have only recently come to light, and which help to give com- 
pleteness and vividness to the life story of a man of considerable force of 
character, who in the stormy days of the seventeenth century played 
a somewhat conspicuous part. In an appendix there are several letters of 
Harrison’s printed in extenso, together with titles of pamphlets relating to 
him. The sketch, as a whole, is an interesting and painstaking record of 
a@ man who, if somewhat of an enthusiast on some questions, was yet a 
sincere and ardent worker for liberty and righteousness as he under- 
stood them. Mr. Firth has given us an able side-study of one of the 
leading actors in a great time which must ever remain one of deepest 
interest to those who care for the history of their country. J.B. 


Practical Essays on American Government. By A. BusHNELL Hart, 
Ph.D. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1893.) 


AmericaN history is an inexhaustible mine of political instruction, and 
Mr. Hart has worked in it to some purpose. He deals for the most part 
with questions of living interest, but his methods are those of the 
student and critic ; he is not afraid to give a definite opinion, but he is 
not committed to the formula of any party. In his first paper, ‘ The 
Speaker as Premier,’ he shows us how the exclusion of cabinet ministers 
from congress has thrown upon the speaker of the house of representa- 
tives some of the duties which in our own country are performed by the 
prime minister. Premier, in the full sense of the term, the speaker 
eannot be; he has no executive power: our prime minister is really 
president and speaker of the house in one; and Mr. Hart should note 
that the union of executive and parliamentary authority in the leader of 
the house of commons makes it possible to place an impartial person in 
the chair, and thus helps to raise the tone of our debates. We have 
witnessed some undignified disputes in the house of commons, but we 
have not yet seen a member walking up and down for two hours in front 
of Mr. Peel, ‘ entreating, cajoling, and ejaculating,’ and finally tearing his 
bill into fragments. In the paper on ‘ The Exercise of the Suffrage ’ we 
are presented with a considerable body of statistics, proving the extent 
to which American citizens avail themselves of their electoral rights. 
Mr. Hart dismisses the notion that compulsory voting is necessary or 
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desirable ; and, indeed, it would require strong arguments to justify so 
extreme a proposal. ‘The Election of a President’ is described with 
much minute but significant detail. A paper on ‘ Civil Service Reform’ 
enables us to gauge the effect of the act of congress passed some ten 
years ago; the new law now applies to ‘about 43,800 out of the nearly 
180,000 persons employed in all civil capacities by the United States.’ 
The remaining essays in this volume are devoted to the ‘Chilean Con- 
troversy,’ the ‘ Colonial Town Meeting,’ the ‘ Colonial Shire,’ ‘ American 
Cities,’ the ‘ Biography of a River and Harbour Bill,’ and the ‘ Public 
Land Policy of the United States;’ in the concluding essay Mr. Hart 
discusses the question ‘ Why the South was defeated in the Civil War.’ 
In the endeavour to bring a large subject within the compass of an 
essay Mr. Hart has once or twice put forward statements which need 
some qualification. On p. 120 he says that ‘the deck of a merchant 
vessel is in all civilised countries simply a part of the territory in which 
it lies,’ while the deck of an American vessel of war is ‘ a bit of American 
floating territory.’ Both statements are too sweeping; they are wider 
than Mr. Hart’s argument seems to require. T. R. 


Mr. Edward Maunde Thompson’s Handbook of Greek and Latin 
Palezography (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., 1893) is a 
model of conciseness, lucid exposition, and methodical arrangement, and 
is distinguished by the grasp of facts and the sureness of judgment which 
we have a right to expect from the late keeper of the manuscripts and 


present principal librarian of the British Museum. The book, we think, 
stands alone in dealing with the entire history of both Greek and Latin 
writing, and further not only with the hands—Irish and Anglo-Saxon— 
characteristic of the British Isles, but also with those hands as exemplified 
in manuscripts written in the English language. Mr. Thompson treats his 
subject in three main divisions. First he describes the materials and 
implements of writing, the forms of books, punctuation, systems of short- 
hand, abbreviations, &c. The account of the origin of and changes in the 
various marks of abbreviation is singularly clear and helpful. Secondly, 
Mr. Thompson traces the history of Greek writing. We may here call 
attention to the masterly treatment of the cursive hand, for the study of 
which so much new material has been brought to light in recently dis- 
covered papyri. In the third place the author deals with Latin paleo- 
graphy, and again shows his special skill in the details of the cursive 
alphabet. Nothing can be better than the way in which the derivation 
from this of the so-called ‘national hands’ is made plain. From the 
twelfth century onwards Mr. Thompson enters less into particulars with 
regard to the handwritings of the continent, in order to leave more room 
for his account of the English styles. We hope he may be persuaded to 
give us some day the results of his great experience in the whole range of 
western manuscripts of the later middle ages, and that then he may 
release himself from the disadvantages to which he has had to submit 
through his book appearing in the small size of the ‘ International Scien- 
tific Series.’ The plentiful facsimiles are as good as they could be, 
making allowance for the necessarily rough means of reproduction ; but 
the lines of the originals have hed in most cases to be cut short on account 
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of the size of the page. A small quarto would admit space for the full 
line in almost all instances. It would also help the eye if the extended 
texts of the manuscripts were printed line for line with the originals. 
With a view to a second edition of what must unquestionably take rank 
as a standard work quite indispensable to the student of manuscripts, 
we note a few suggestions and corrections. On p. 9 the ‘ notable excep- 
tion’ is ambiguous. On p. 34 ff. we are not told from the skins of what 
animals vellum and parchment were made. In the section on paper 
reference might have been made to Signor Cosentino’s article on the 
manufacture of papyrus and its use in Sicily which appeared in the 
Archivio Storico Siciliano for 1889 (N.S. vol. xiv. pp. 184-64). On 
p. 220 ‘Albinus Flaccus’ should be explained as Alcuin. P. 288, the 
Augustinians of Canterbury were not monks, but canons. P. 299, the 
Saxon Henry I was never emperor. Objection may also be taken to the 
speaking of ‘France’ in the sixth century, and of Pippin as ‘ Pepin le 
Bref’ (p. 33). Among the few misprints we note arande for aranda 
(p. 60), Medea for Medea (p. 112), Pfluck for Pflugk (p. 294). 


Dr. Agostino Savelli has published a very elaborate dissertation of 
125 pages on the vexed questions connected with the later life of Themis- 
tocles (Temistocle, dal primo processo alla sua morte. Firenze: Loescher), 
questions of which the newly discovered Aristotelian treatise has rather 
increased than diminished the difficulty. Dr. Savelli has undertaken a 
careful criticism of his authorities, and if it cannot be said that he has 
arrived at any very convincing or startling results, his work is certainly 
worth the consideration of any one who may be making a special study of 
the zevrnxovraeria. It consists of five sections, viz. (1) the first trial and 
ostracism ; (2) the sojourn in Argos, and the first part of the second trial ; 
(3) the wanderings, and second part of the second trial; (4) the arrival 
in Asia, and the journey to Susa and thence to Magnesia; (5) the last 
years and death. It will be found that as regards the chronology of these 
events Dr. Savelli accepts the latter of the two systems, separated by an 
interval of ten years, which were succinctly discussed by Mr. J. A. R. 
Munro in the Classical Review for October 1892. Thus Themistocles is 
made to leave Athens in the spring of 461, and Argos at the end of that 
year; he arrives at Ephesus early in 460, and at Susa a few months 
later; he remains a year at Susa, and thence proceeds to Sardis and 
Magnesia; his death is placed about 449. If these dates are to be 
accepted, it is necessary to explain the statement of Thucydides (in whose 
account Dr. Savelli seems generally to place confidence) that on arriving 
at Susa Themistocles found Artaxerxes vewori uctAevorta: for Artaxerxes 
had been then some five years on the throne. But of this serious difficulty 
in the way of his conclusions the author gives us no explanation. 

W. W. F. 


The Invaders of Britain, by Mr. Preston Weir (Clifton: J. Baker & 
Son, 1893), is an attempt to set forth in a continuous popular narrative 
the history of Britain from the times when the highest animals that 
dwelt in the country were fishes down to the comparatively recent period 
of the Norman Conquest. Its merits are a certain journalistic fluency 
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and readableness of style, and praiseworthy care in getting up the obvious 
modern books on the subject. Its defects are its extreme want of origi- 
nality, its diffuseness, its threadbare rhetorical artifices, and some limita- 
tions in its historical scholarship. We have so many good popular 
books on the earliest periods of English history already that we hardly 
see the necessity of a book of this type being added to the number. 


xe Oe Be 


Professor Bernard Moses has reprinted from the Yale Review an 
interesting paper on the Republic of Andorre. From the original 
imperial grant to the bishop of Urgel in 819, and from the bishop’s 
concession of concurrent sovereignty to the count of Foix in recompense 
for the aid granted by him in 1194, the history of this curious dual control 
is traced, until the rights of the latter, passing through the houses of 
Béarn and Bourbon, have become vested in the modern French republic. 
The authority of the two suzerains, which is by no means nominal, is 
exercised by their veguers, who alternately appoint a judge of appeals, 
while each is represented by a bailiff. It is this feudal character which 
distinguishes Andorre from San Marino, which in respect of size and local 
government it closely resembles. To many readers the description of the 
political, judicial, financial, and military functions of this group of six 
parish councils will prove not only of antiquarian, but of modern interest. 
It is noticeable that while more than one of the Swiss cantons dates its 
independence from the rejection of ecclesiastical lordship, the republics of 
Andorre and San Marino owe their survival, the one to its fidelity to its 
ecclesiastical lord, the other to respect for the institutions of the ‘ pious 


founder.’ Thus local liberty and secularism are not necessarily convertible 
terms. 


Under the title of Dorset Records Messrs. E. A. and G. 8. Fry have 
commenced a quarterly publication which deserves support from anti- 
quaries and investigators of family history, as well as from those who 
are interested more especially in the county. It consists of three sections, 
each separately paged, containing the first instalments of an index of wills 
in the probate registry at Blandford, 1681-1792, of the parish register of 
Long Burton, and of abstracts in English of Dorset inquisitions post 
mortem from the beginning of Charles I’s reign. In this third division 
some words are queried without its being explained whether the document 
is hard to decipher or the Latin term ambiguous; if the latter, the 
original word or phrase should have been added within parentheses. As 
each series is completed it is contemplated to take other materials, such 
as feet of fines, lay subsidies, &c., in hand, and the system of separate 
pagination will enable the purchaser to bind the various sections as dis- 
tinct works. The Records are beautifully printed, and the arrangement 
is clear and workmanlike. The yearly subscription is half a guinea, and 
the publisher is Mr. Charles J. Clark, 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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BoNNEVILLE DE Marsacny (L.) Le che- 
valier de Vergennes; son ambassade 4 
Constantinople. 2vol. Pp. 397, 402. 
Paris: Plon. 15 f. 

Cuvuguet (A.) es guerres de la révolu- 
tion. 3° série. (IX.) Hoche et la 
lutte pour JlAlsace. Paris: Cerf. 
12mo. 3°50f. 

Cuerc (C.) Campagne du maréchal Soult 
dans les Pyrénées occidentales en 1813- 
1814. Pp. 465, 2 maps. Paris: Bau- 
doin. 9 f. 

Garcia DE LA VEGA (baron de). Recueil 
des traités et conventions concernant 
le royaume de Belgique. XIV, XV. 
Pp. 451, 111; 430, 115. Namur: 
Delvaux. 20 f. 

Gicas (E.) Lettres inédites de divers 
savants de la fin du dix-septiéme et du 
commencement du dix-huitiéme siécle. 
II. 2: Lettres des Bénédictins de la con- 
grégation de Saint-Maur 1701-1741; 
publiées d’aprés les originaux con- 
servés & la Bibliothéque Royale de 


Copenhague. Pp. 392. Copenhagen: 
Gad 


GranvELLE (cardinal de), Correspon- 
dance du. Ed. by C. Piot. Pp. 722. 
Brussels: Hayez. 4to. 

Hitxer (F. von). Geschichte des Feld- 
zuges 1814 gegen Frankreich unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der An- 
teilnahme der kéniglichen wiirttem- 
bergischen Truppen. Pp. 481, maps, 
&c. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 6 m. 

Lacranct (madame). Le duc de Marl- 
borough en Belgique. Pp. 411. Brus- 
sels: Hayez. 

Lexavutcourt (P.) Campagne de la Loire 
en 1870-1871: Coulmiers et Orléans. 
Pp. 478, 6 maps. Nancy: Berger- 
Levrault. 7:50 f. 

Lerrow-Vorseck (O. von). 
von 1806 und 1807. 
in Polen. Pp. 209, maps. Berlin: 
Mittler. 5:50 m. 

Manrront (C.) Ginevra, Berna, e Carlo 
Emanuele I [1589-1592], con nuovi 
documenti della collezione Taggiasco. 
Pp. 95. Turin: Paravia. 

Mautpe-ua-Craviire (R. de). La diplo- 
matie au temps de Machiavel. IL 
Pp. 479. Paris: Leroux. 

Monpvovcet (Claude de), résident de 
France aux Pays-Bas [1571-1574], 
Lettres et négociations de, publiées par 
L. Didier. Il. Pp, 369. Rheims: 
Michaud. 6 f. 
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Not (0.) Histoire du commerce du 
monde depuis les temps les plus re- 
culés. .II: Depuis les ‘ découvertes 
maritimes du quinziéme siécle jusqu’a la 
révolution de 1789. Paris: Plon. 20f. 

Quistorr (B. von). Geschichte der Nord- 
Armee im Jahre 1813. 3 vol. Pp. 552, 
488, 329, maps, &c. Berlin: Mittler. 
30 m. 

Scutemen (R.) Erinnerungen eines 
Schleswig-Holsteiners. IV : Schleswig- 
Holstein im zweiten Kriegsjahre 1849- 
1850. Pp. 401. Wiesbaden: Bergmann. 
8 m. 

SounancE-Boprn (A.) La diplomatie de 
Louis XV et le pacte de famille. 
Paris. 18mo. 3°50 m. 

Spars.—Coleccién de documentos in- 
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CVIII. Correspondencia diplomatica 


del marqués de Almodévar, ministro 
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Rusia 1761-1763, Polonia 1760-1762. 
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Operationsperiode: I-V Heft. Sie- 
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Vittars (marquis de). Mémoires de la 
cour d’Espagne [1679-1681] publiés et 
annotés par A. Morel-Fatio et précédés 
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Vorat (G.) Die Wiederbelebung des 
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Jahrhundert des Humanismus. Dritte 
Auflage, besorgt von M. Lehnerdt. 2 
vol. Pp. 591, 543. Berlin: Reimer. 
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Dubois, et les Anglais, d’aprés les 
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Hachette. 7°50 f. 
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Souvenirs historiques sur Napoléon, la 
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Pp. xlvii, 86. Lille: imp. Danel. 4to. 
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Pp. 873. Lille: imp. Lefebvre-Ducrocq. 
7°50 f. 
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studio. Pp. 283. Catania: tip. Na- 
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Gripen (C.) Les Francais du dix-septiéme 
siécle. Pp. 455, illustr. Paris: Garnier. 
3°50 f. 
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toire de France. Moyen fge. Edition 
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time: memoirs, ed. by the duc d’Audif- 
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Georg. 2f. 

Viottet (P.) Comment les femmes ont 
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sieck. 2°50 f. 
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Meck.ensoureiscuEs Urkundenbuch. XVI: 
[1366-1370]. Pp. 668. Schwerin: 
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Motrxe (Helmold von). Gesammelte 
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Pp. Ixxvii, 546, plates, &c. Berlin: 
Mittler. 9 m. 

Morris (W. O’C.) Moltke: a biographical 
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maps, &c. London: Ward & Downey. 
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Mitnscuner (F.) Geschichte von Hessen. 
Pp.:550, portr. Marburg : Elwert. 6 m. 

Raas (C. von). Regesten zur Orts- und 
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Scuarrer (R.) Philipp Melanchthons 
Leben aus den Quellen dargestellt. Pp. 
288, portr. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 
8°60 m. 

Scuure (E.) Daniel von Superville: das 
Kanzleramtan der Universitat Erlangen. 

. 188, portr. Leipzig: Veit 6m. 

SreperstEBEN (E.) Geschichte der 

Union in der evangelischen Landes- 
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Kahle. 3m. 

Wermincnorr (A.) Die Verpfiindungen 
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(Publications of the Surtees Society. 
XC.) Pp. 224. London: Whittaker. 
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Cuantes II.—Calendar of state papers, 
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tember 1668. Ed. by Mary A. Everett 
Green. Pp. lii, 730. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 15/. 

Crank (A.) The life and times of Anthony 
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1695, described by himself. III: 1682- 
1695. (Oxford Historical Society, 
XXVI.) Pp. xxxii, 546, illustr. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. 12/3. 

Epwarp III.—Calendar of the patent 
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H.M. Stationery Office. 15/. 

Francis (H. R.) ‘Junius’ revealed. Pp. 
82, plates. London: Longmans. 6/. 
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[1810-1845]; ed. by F. Leveson Gower. 
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man conquest. Pp. cxxvi, 544, plates. 
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Trustees (Quaritch). 
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Pp. xxxii, 334, illustr. and maps. New 
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InELAND, Calendar of the state papers 
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G. Atkinson. Pp. Ixviii, 595. Lon- 
don: H.M. Stationery Office. 15/. 

Lanark, Extracts from the records of the 
royal burgh of; with charters and 
documents 1150-1722. Ed, by R. Ren- 


wick. Pp. 473. Glasgow: Carson & 
Nicol. 4to. 12/6. 

Lane (A.) St. Andrews. Pp. 347, illustr. 
London: Longmans. 15/. 

LreBERMANN (F.) Ueber die Leges An- 
glorum saeculo xiii. ineunte Londoniis 
collectae. Pp.106. Halle: Niemeyer. 

LonspaLe (earl of), Manuscripts of the. 
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13th report. Appendix VIL) By 
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H.M. Stationery Office. 1/3. 

Manuscripts, Historical, Commission. 
13th report. Appendix. VI: Manu- 
scripts of sir William Fitzherbert, the 
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H.M. Stationery Office. 1/4. 
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cal and social. Pp. 292. Glasgow: 
Bryce. 7/6. 

MontacvE (F.C.) The elements of Eng- 
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Ortrox (F. van). Vie du bienheureux 
martyr Jean Fisher, cardinal, évéque 
de Rochester; texte anglais et tra- 
duction latine du _ seiziéme siécle, 
publiés et annotés. Pp. 436. Brussels; 
Polleunis & Ceuterick. 15 f. 

Overton (J. H.) The English church in 
the nineteenth century [1800-1833]. 
Pp. 350. London: Longmans. 14). 

Pepys (Samuel). Diary. Edited by H. B. 
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December 1663]. Pp. 397, portraits. 
London: Bell. 10/6. 

Portianp (duke of), Manuscripts of the. 
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sion. 13th Report. Appendix IL) 
London: H.M. Stationery Office. 2/. 

ProtHero (G. W.) Select statutes and 
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forest laws and charters and officers. 


Pp. 164. Taunton: Barnicott & Pearce. 


(London: Truslove & Hanson.) 4to. 
20/. 

SrerHen (W.) 
church. I. 
Douglas. 12/6. 

Svepetius (W. E.) Maria Stuart och 
Elisabeth. Pp. 231, portraits. | Stock- 
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Vaux (J. E.) Church folklore: a record 
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History of the Scottish 
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lete. Pp. 344. London: Griffith, 

‘ Farran, & Co. 10/6. 

WarrenvER (Margaret), Marchmont 
and the Humes of Polwarth. Pp. 193, 
illustr. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 21). 

Wvrutz (J. H.) History of England under 
Henry the Fourth. II: 1405-1406. 
Pp. liv, 490. London: Longmans. 15). 

Zimmermann (A.) Kardinal Fole, sein 
Leben und seine Schriften. Pp. 390. 
Ratisbon: Pustet. . 3°60 m. 
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Armetim1 (M.) Gli antichi cimiteri 
cristiani di Roma e d’ Italia. Pp. 779. 
Rome: tip. della Propaganda fide. 

Bertram (L.) Gli sponsali di Galeazzo 
Maria Sforza [1450-1458]. Pp. 46. 
Milan: Pagnoni. 16mo. 

Bisriccr (Vespasiano da). Vite di uomini 
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Pp. 484. Bologna: Favae Garagnani. 
101. 

Bonrapini (R.) Vita di Francesco Arese, 
con documenti inediti. Pp. 545. 
Turin: Roux. 61. 

Brownine (O.) Guelphs and Ghibellines : 
a short history of medieval Italy [1250- 
oe Pp. 213. London; Methuen. 


Pn (M.) Regesto della corrispon- 
denza di Raimondo Montecuccoli col 
principe Mattia de’ Medici, conservata 
nella Biblioteca Nazionale di Firenze 
e nell’ Archivio Mediceo. Pp. 38, 
Modena : tip. Soliani. 

CappenteTt1 (L.) Storia di 
Emanuele Ile del suo regno. 
Pp. 432, 450, portrait. 
ghera. 16mo. 41. 

Fontana (B.) Renata di Francia duchessa 
di Ferrara [1557-1560]. Pp. 584, portr. 
Rome: Forzani. 101 

GucomeE.ui (A.) Reminiscenze della mia 


Vittorio 
2 vol. 
Rome: Vo- 


vita politica negli anni 1848-1853. Pp. 
350. Florence: Barbéra. 16mo. 
3°50 1. 

Jorca (N.) Thomas III marquis de 
Saluces: étude historique et littéraire. 
Pp. 223. St. Denis: impr. Bouillant. 

Lorrrepo (S.) Storia della citté di Bar- 
letta, con corredo di documenti. Pp. 
442,589. Trani: Vecchi. 101. 

Lucuint (L.) La politica di Dante e sue 
pellegrinazioni a Bologna, Padova, Mi- 
lano, Cremona, Brescia, Mantova, 
Genova, Verona, Treviso, Udine, e 
Ravenna: nuovi studi. Pp. 191. 
Bozzolo: Arini. 4to. 21. 

Mas Latrix (comte de). De l’empoisonne- 
ment politique dans la république de 
Venise. Pp. 67. Paris: Klincksieck. 
Ato. 

Ricasorr (B.) Lettere e documenti pub- 
blicati per cura di M. Tabarrini e A. 
Gotti. IX. Pp. 419. Florence: Le 
Monnier. 

Satutat: (Coluccio), Epistolario di; a 
cura di F. Novati. II. Pp. 492. Rome: 
Istituto Storico Italiano. 111. 

Srarrettt (L.) Il cardinale Innocenzo 
Cybo: contributo alla storia della 
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16mo. 
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Madrid: Gonzalez. 
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Bearbeitet durch R. Wackernagel und 
R. Thommen. Pp. 541, maps. Basle: 
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Belgique. Pp. 325. Bruges: Desclée. 
5 f. 

Bsérurn (G.) Kriget i Norge 1814. Pp. 
348, 3 maps. Stockholm. (7 m.) 

Buox (P. J.) Geschiedenis van het 
Nederlandsche volk. II. Pp. 580, 
map. Groningen: Wolters. 6°25 fl. 

Bormans & ScHootmersters. Cartulaire 
de V’église de St.-Lambert de Liége. I. 
Pp. 699. Brussels: Hayez. 4to. 


CornivE (J.) Estado de Portugal en el 
atio de 1800. (Memorial histérico 
espafiol XXVI.) Pp. 340. Madrid: 
Murillo. 4to. 4 pes. 

Cunrperti (F.) La Serbia e la dinastia 
degli Obrénovitch [1804-1893]. Pp. 
113. Turin: Roux. 2°501. 

DanicazE, Regesta diplomatica historiae. 
Series II. II, 2. Pp. 288. Copen- 
hagen. 4to. (7:50 m.) 

Dr Ripper (A.) Devises et cris de guerre 
de la noblesse belge. Pp. 82. Brussels : 
Schepens. 18mo. 2 f. 

Doorninck (J. I. van). Overijssel onder 
Karel V. Pp. 460. Deventer: Deventer 
Boekdrukkerij. 4°35 fl. 

Duxer (A. C.) Gisbertus Voetius. 
[1589-1611]. 
Brill. 1°75 fi. 


na 
Pp. 128, 52. Leyden: 
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Gurentes (V. J.) Histoire de la ville de 
Lessines. Pp. 358. Mons: Dequesne. 
7°50 f. 

Hymans (H.) Lucas Vosterman. Pp. 
270. Brussels: Bruylant. 4to. 25 f. 

Lamotte (G.) Etude historique sur le 
comté de Rochefort. Pp. 581. Namur: 
Delvaux. 8 f. 

Larsen (A.) Dansk-norske Heltehistorier 
[1536-1648]. Copenhagen. (3°75 m.) 

Nisssens. Eudore Pirmez. Pp. 394. 
Brussels: Schepens. 8 f. 

Roset (Michel). Les chroniques de 
Genéve. Publiées d’aprés le manuscrit 
original et précédées d’une notice bio- 
graphique par H. Fazy. Pp. 459, 
portr. Geneva: Georg. 10f. 

Scunewer (H.) Der Anteil Berns an den 
Friedensverhandlungen wahrend des 
alten Ziirichkrieges und am Zustande- 
kommen des endgiiltigen Friedens. 
Pp. 135. Basle: Georg. 

Swirt (F. D.) The life and times of 
James the First, the conqueror, king 
of Aragon, Valencia, and Majorca. 
Pp. 311, map. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 12/6. 

Tamaro (M.) Le cittd e le castella del- 
l’ Istria. IL: Bovigno, Dignano. Pp. 
740. Parenzo: G.Coana. 71. 


Tarartnorr (E.) Die Entwicklung der 
Propstei Interlaken im dreizehnten 
Jahrhundert, mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Erwerbungen von Kir- 
chen patronaten. Pp. 192. Basle: 
Georg. 

VerestcnacuineE (V. P.) Apercu de 
Vhistoire de Russie depuis les origines 
jusqu’A nos jours. St. Petersburg. 
(Paris: Le Soudier.) 12mo, with album 
of 70 plates 4to. 28 f. 

Vuxisteke (J.) Rekeningen der stad 
Gent. Tijdvak van Philips van Artevelde. 
Pp. 540. Ghent: Hoste. 6 f. 

Wappineton (A.) La république des 
Provinces-Unies en 1630. Pp. 62. 
Paris: Picard. 

Wutem V (prins). Brieven aan baron 
van Lijnden van Blitterswijk, repre- 
sentant van den eersten edele van 
Zeeland [1778-1805]; uitgegeven 
onder toezicht van F.de Bas. (Werken 
uitgegeven door het Historisch Genoot- 
schap gevestigd te Utrecht. 3rd ser. 
IV.) Pp. 259. The Hague: Nijhoff. 
3°50 fi. 

Zitntcon.—Urkundenbuch der Stadt und 
Landschaft Ziirich, bearbeitet von J. 
Escher und P. Schweizer. III,I. Pp. 
200. Ziirich: Fasi & Baer. 4to. 


VI. AMERICAN AND COLONIAL HISTORY 


Anprews (N.) The development of the 
nominating convention in Rhode 
Island. Pp. 14. Providence, Rhode 
Island, U.S.A.: Rhode Island Histori- 
cal Society. 

Burke (U. BR.) A life of Benito Juarez, 
constitutional president of Mexico. 
Pp. 384, portr. London: Remington. 

Davis (W. J.) History of political 
conventions in California [1849- 


1892]. 
Library. 

Fraser (L. M.) History of Trinidad. ‘I. 
London. 

Lucas (C. P.) A historical geography of 
the British colonies. Ill. Pp. 283. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 7/6. 

Miuttares (A.) Historia general de las 
Islas Canarias. I. Pp. 278. Las Pal- 
mas. (Madrid: Murillo.) 4to. 4 pes. 


Pp. 744. Sacramento: State 





Contents of Periodical Publucations 


I. FRANCE 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, ix. 1. Janwary—Baron 
Hutor: The relations of France with 
the slave coast [principally on the rela- 
tions of France and Dahomey and the 
recent war].——-A. WitHELM: The pro- 
mulgation and execution of colonial 
laws [discussing the question of the 
legal conditions under which French 
laws are applicable to French colonies]. 
——G. Baventes: Monetary reform in 
the Austro-Hungarian empire [giving a 
prefatory sketch of the origin of the 
situation existing in 1891]. 

Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, liv. 
5.—A. PrupHomme: On the origin and 
meaning of the words ‘ Dauphin’ and 
‘ Dauphiné’ [giving evidence for the 
use of the name ‘ DeJphinus’ both in 
Auvergne and in Dauphiné, first as a 
surname, secondly as a patronymic, and 
lastly, about 1282, as a title of dignity ; 
and for that of the device of the dol- 
phin by Dauphin, count of Clermont, 
at the end of the twelfth century, and 
soon afterwards by the counts of Forez 
and of Vienne]. L. Dentist prints 
records of the visitations of master 
Henry de Vezelai, archdeacon of 
Hiémois, in the diocese of Bayeux 
[1267--1268}._—C. Couprerc: Note on 
an unpublished compilation of Hugues 
de Sainte-Marie and his life of St. 
Sacerdos, bishop of Limoges.——G. 
Lertvre-Pontauis: The war of par- 
tisans in upper Normandy [1424-1429]. 
— Obituary notices and bibliographies 
of Julien Havet [t19 Aug. 1893] and of 
Paul-Michel Perret {+24 April 1893]. 

La Révolution Francaise. November— 
C. L. Cuasstn: General Biron and the 
war of the Vendée [with several new 
documents. The writer’s conclusions 
are favourable to Biron].— A. Brerre: 
The verification of powers at-the con- 
stituent assembly.—- E. Pariset: 
Guillotin [from Korn’s biography].— 
J. F. Toénarp: The curate De Cham- 
peaux f[eurate of Montigny and 
member of the National Assembly]. 
== December—F. A. Avtarp: The 
separation of church and state 


under the convention [to show that it 
was not Bonaparte but the convention 
which restored the catholic worship by 
separating church from state and esta- 
blishing religious _liberty]._—-. A. 
Brettre: The verification of powers at 
the constituent assembly, continued 
{illustrating from the transactions rela- 
tive to the election of the cardinal of 
Rohan the way in which the court at- 
tempted to anticipate the decisions of 
the assembly].——H. Monty: Notes on 
the family of Raffet [a life of general 
Nicholas Raffet, 1757-1808, grandfather 
of the artist}._—_S. Lacrorx: The de- 
cree of 29 May 1793 [proving the exis- 
tence of a decree of that date for the 
formation of the committee which drew 
up the constitution of 24 June 1793. 
This decree followed the first general 
report on the state of the French 
republic presented by the committee 
of public safety and probably written 
by Danton. Part of the report 
printed].——January—E. CHampion 
The conversion of the count of An- 
traigues.——A. Bretre: The verifica- 
tion of powers at the constituent 
assembly {illustrating the way in which 
the committee of verification con- 
founded the distinction between prin- 
cipal and secondary bailiwicks; also 
dealing with the vexed questions relating 
to the eligibility of the bishops of Ypres, 
Tournay, and Lydda}._——J. Drumas: 
a rectification of the division list in the 
trial of Lowis XVI [showing that two 
persons of the name of Malhe have 
hitherto been confused, e.g. in Bel- 
homme’s ‘Régicides ’].——February— 
A. Licutensercer: Nicolas Gueude- 
ville [author of ‘ Dialogues ou entretiens 
entre un sauvage et le baron de la 
Hontan,’ 1704], a precursor of J.-J. 
tousseau.—_H. Carré: The secret 
press at the end of the ancien régime 
{giving interesting particulars concern- 
ing the Jansenist press under Louis 
XVIj.——E. Cuampron: The conver- 
ston of the count of Antraigues, con- 
tinued.——J. Vicuren: The reunion 
of Avignon [an account of the 
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proceedings of the mediators chosen, 
25 May 1791, until 14 Sept. 1791, when 
the union was decreed]._—L.. Livy : 
Beaumarchais and the protestants [to 
show that in 1779 Beaumarchais was in 
favour of forcing protestant children 
to be baptised by priests). 

Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littéra- 
ture, 1894, 8. 19 Feb.—P. Bercer 
prints the text with translation of the 
Phenician inscription of Larnaz- 
Lapithou [of the eleventh year of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus]. 

Revue Historique, liv. 1. January— 
A. CanTeuieri: The accession of Philip 
Augustus [1179-1180], continued from 
vol, liii. 2: The conferences at Gisors ; 
Philip’s first relations with the clergy ; 
the death of Louis VII, concluded: 
with appendixes on the time of Philip’s 
majority [at the age of 14], on the 
supposed protectorate of the count 
of Flanders [denied], on the treaty of 
Mons [March 1180], on the powers of 
Philip as associate to his father on the 
throne, and on the chancellor Hugh of 
Puiset.—F. Lot: On the origin of the 
veers of France [tracing the history of 
the custom of trial by peers and fixing 
the definite institution of the twelve 
peers after 1153 but before 1216, the 
number being fixed under the influence 
of the legend of Charlemagne], with a 
bibliography. G. Lanson: The 
French version of Calvin's ‘ Institution 
Chrétienne’ [giving reasons for pre- 
ferring as a monument of French litera- 
ture the text of 1541, which was Calvin’s 
own work, to that of 1560, which he 
only dictated and never revised]. 
G. Sxveton prints from the Vienna 


archives the text of the secret treaty of 
marriage between Austria and Spain 
{signed at Vienna 5 Nov. 1725. The 
importance of the treaty is well known, 
but neither has the date been fixed, nor 
the document discovered. The editor 
adds the two secret articles of the treaty 
which the emperor Charles VI con- 
cluded with George II and the Estates 
General," 16 March 1731, likewise un- 
published}. 


Revue des Questions Historiques, lv. 1. 


January—A. Brevtis: The church in 
Gascony in the eleventh century.—E. 
Vacanparp: The origins of the Albi- 
gensian heresy [arguing that this was 
not the heresy attacked by St. Bernard, 
‘Serm. in Cant.’ lIxv, Ixvi]._—— N. 
Vatois: The Italian expedition and 
death of Louis I of Anjow (1382-1384). 
— Vicomte pe Ricnemont: Jean 
Pierre Gourgon, an émigré priest in 
Italy in 1793, from his unpublished 
correspondence. ——G. Kurtu: Fustel 
de Coulanges’ ‘ Histoire des institutions 
politiques de Vancienne France.’ 


Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme 


Francais. Bulletin historique et litté- 
raire. xlii, 12. December—F. Rov- 
viirE : The assembly at the mill on the 
Agau at Nimes {and the punishment 
inflicted on its members, 1 April 1703}, 
with new documents.—=xrliii. 1. 
January—E. Compa: The introduction 
of the reformation into the Vaudois 
valleys of Piedmont [1530-1535]. =2. 
February—N. Weiss: The first pro- 
fessions of faith of the French pro- 
testants [1532-1547]. Notes and 
documents on the history of French 
protestantism, in each number. 


Il. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte 
(Vienna), lxxix. 2.—F. von Knongs: 
On the history of the Jesuit order in 
Hungary [1645-1671], with documents. 
——E. WERTHEIMER: Vienna in the 
year 1813; @ contribution to the his- 
tory of the wars of liberation, with 
letters and despatches.——A. Brrr: 
The commercial policy of Austria to- 
wards the German states under Maria 
Theresa.——lxxx. 1.—H. Scuuirrer: 
The Austrian government and the will 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, with letters of 
sir Hudson Lowe, prince Metternich, 
and others, and other documents [14 
May 1821-21 June 1833]. 

Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Sitzungsberichte der philos.-philol. 
und hist. Cl. 1893. ii. 1, 2.—K. 
KrumpacuHer: Middle-Greek Proverbs 
{the various collections: their manu- 
scripts and editions; their origin, 
authorship, and relation; with texts 
and notes.|——8.—K. T. Heicen: On 


elector palatine John William’s project 
of acquiring the Armenian throne 
[1698-1705, with letters of the princes 
of Armenia, Georgia, &c.] 


Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1894. 


2. February—H. Drerzen: Feilbogen’s 
‘Adam Smith and Turgot.’ —— A. 
Wyss: ‘ Hessisches Urkundenbuch,’ ii. 
2 (1301-1349). 


Historisches Jahrbuch (Munich), xv. 1.— 


H. J. Scumrrz: Professor Johann Gott- 
fried Kauffmans and the university of 
Cologne during its last fifty years. 

D. Ratrincer prints the ‘ Liber Pro- 
visionum Praelatorum Urbani V’ 
[from a newly discovered manuscript 
in the Barberini library]._—H. F. 
Hetmoit: King Ruprecht in October 
1401._—K. Unket: An episode from 
the history of the nunciature at Co- 
logne (1593-1597, in connexion with 
the ‘ Wittelsbacher Briefe’ printed by 
F. Stieve.] 


Historische Zeitschrift (Munich), 1xxi. 3. 
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—O. Weser: The legend of Denain 
[maintaining that while the victory of 
24 July 1712 formed a turning point in 
the war, it was of quite subordinate 
importance in the political course of 
events].—NMemoir of Theodor von 
Bernhardi on the situation of Russia 
in March and April 1854 [written at 
Kunnersdorf in Silesia in April]. — 
Two letters of Alexander von Humboldt 
to Hardenberg [October 1794]. 
Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck), Erginzungsband iv.—J. June: 
On the history of the passes of Transyl- 
vania, a study in historical geography. 
——-E. von OrrentHat: The authori- 
ties for Otto the Great’s first visit to 
Rome [giving reason for assuming the 
existence of an official narrative which 
formed the direct source from which 
Liudprand and Adalbert (the continua- 
tor of Regino) drew their information 
and the indirect source which supplied 
Benedict of Soracte and the writer of 
the ‘ Liber Pontificalis ’ with their mate- 
rials through an intermediate narra- 
tive now lost].——P. Scuerrer-Bor- 
cuorst: I: The claims of Gregory VII 
upon Gaul as a tributary land 
and upon Saxony as the property of 
the church [supporting Déllinger’s 
contention that the former claim was 
based upon a forged charter professing 
to have been granted by Charles the 
Great; but showing that the claim 
upon Saxony was derived not from this 
charter, but apparently from forged 
charters relative to Bremen and Eres- 
burg, and from a passage in the 
Pseudo-Liudprand, ‘de vit. pontif.’ 
The writer deals further with the 
character of Pseudo-Liudprand, tracing 
his connexion with Hersfeld and Osna- 
briick ; and prints four imperial docu- 
ments granting privileges to the canons 
of the Vatican basilica [1159, 1196, 
1234, and 1433]. IL: Pope Hadrian 
IV and Ireland [accepting John of 
Salisbury’s account of his grant of 
Ireland to Henry II in fee, which 
however was not executed; but 
decidedly rejecting the genuineness of 
the bull ‘ Laudabiliter,’ as also of that of 
Alexander III, which are maintained 
to be school exercises rather than 
forgeries with a purpose. The ques- 
tion, however, whether they contain an 
element or two of fact, is left undecided]. 
——M. BatrzEr: The LEisenach 
Dominican legend [of the first half of 
the fourteenth century, in connexion 
with a manuscript at Jena containing 
a copy of it]._—_O. Repuicu: On the 
history of the Austrian question under 
Rudolf of Habsburg [on the relations 
of the Habsburgs with Wenceslaus II of 
Bohemia], with documents [1287-1295]. 
—T. von Lizpenay: Marnol as 


imperial envoy in Switzerland 1536- 
1538]._—A. Huser: Studies on the 
Jinancial condition of Austria under 
Ferdinand I, with a series of revenue 
and other returns.——J. Hmn: The 
renunciation of Poland made by the 
Teutonic master Maximilian and the 
schemes connected therewith; a con- 
tribution to the history of the northern 
policy of Austria in the time of the 
emperor Rudolf Il.——H. Sanver: 
Vorarlberg at the time of the German 
peasants’ war. J. Eacrr: The 
origin of the judicial districts in 
German Tyrol.—-J. Durie prints 
decisions in cases heard in the court 
of vassals of the bishop of Trent in the 
thirteenth century.——O. von Zauuin- 
GER: The struggle for a national peace 
(Landfrieden) in Germany during the 
middle ages.——D., Ritter von Scuon- 
HERR : Archduke Ferdinand of Tyrol, 
the architect. —— F., Ritter von 
Wieser: Bartolomeo Colombo’s map 
of the admiral’s fourth voyage, with 
three plates.__E. Mitnupacner: Im- 
perial and papal documents [their 
distinction in style, formulae, dating, 
&c., as well as in external characteris- 
tics ; and the adaptation of the imperial 
documents to the papal model after 
the great interregnum].——This volume 
is the work of professor Julius Ficker’s 
pupils, and is published in commemora- 
tion of his fortieth year of teaching at 
Innsbruck, with his portrait. 

Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
xix. 2.—E. Dimuter: Waitz and Pertz 
[printing correspondence and a diary 
of the former, 1836]._—T. Momsen: 
The ‘ Historia Brittonum’ [describing 
the Chartres manuscript] and the 
legend of king Lucius of Britain 
{maintaining its Roman origin].——F. 
Kurze: The Carolingian Annals [741- 
829] and their redactions. I: The 
manuscripts [distinguishing five classes : 
A, extending to 788 (preserved in the 
edition of Canisius); B, to 813 (found 
in several manuscripts, and _repre- 
sented by the chronicle of Regino, 
&c.);C, to 829, not containing the 
notices of conspiracies under the years 
785 and 792; D, likewise to 829, but 
including those notices (represented 
also by the Fulda Annals); EZ, the 
redaction known as the ‘Annals of 
Einhard,’ derived from D and usually 
found in manuscripts containing Ein- 
hard’s ‘ Vita Karoli’ and sometimes 
also Theganus’ ‘ Vita Ludowici’ or the 
‘Gesta Karoli’ of the Monk of St. 
Gall].—-P. Srmson: On the oldest 
historical works composed at Magde- 
burg (discrediting F. Kurze’s hypothe- 
sis that archbishop Tagino wrote a 
chronicle from which Thietmar derived 
information, and doubting the exist- 
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ence of any Magdeburg chronicle 
dating from soon after 1009; so that 
the ‘Gesta Archiepiscoporum Magde- 
burgensium’ -would be the most 
ancient historical production written 
at Magdeburg). O. Houprer-Eacer : 
Studies on Lambert of Hersfeld. IV: 
Lambert the poet [examining and 
rejecting A. Pannenborg’s ascription to 
him of the ‘Carmen de bello Saxoni- 
co’).—-T. Mommsen maintains the 
spuriousness of two rescripts in the 
so-called collection of the church of 
Thessalonica (Hinel, ‘Corpus Legum,’ 
p. 240) against L. Duchesne. —— 
H. Zimmer: A further Irish witness 
for Nennius’s authorship of the ‘ His- 
toria Brittonum’ [Cormac mac Cuilen- 
nain, 831-903]._—B. Kruscn: The 
age of the ‘ Vita Genovefae’ [maintain- 
ing its late date against L. Duchesne). 
——O. Kurrus prints a letter of Gerhoh 
of Reichersberg from a manuscript at 
Posen.__—F. A. von LEHNER prints a 
petition to pope Alexander VI from the 
nunnery of Inzighofen near Sigmarin- 


gen. 

Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen), 
Ixxvi. 1.—F. X. von Funx: Karl 
Joseph von Hefele [t3 June 1893].-—— 
P. Vetter: The national songs of the 
Armenians [from Moses of Chorene]. 
——MerkieE: Prudentius and Pris- 
cillian. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
(Gotha). 1894. 2.—T. Kotpe: On the 
history of ordination and church dis- 
cipline [printing documents relating to 
a discussion of the questions in 1538-9 
raised by master Johann Schnabel 
and Leonhard Eberhard].—-N. Mét- 
LER: On Conrad Wimpina [his testa- 
mentary dispositions, with the text of 
his will]..—Bucuwatp describes the 
collection of works of Luther (including 
letters} found among M. Rorer’s tran- 
scripts at Jena. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandi- 
schen Gesellschaft (Leipzig), xlvii. 4.— 


J. Jouux: Contributions to the history 
of Indian law {on the history of child- 
marriage, and on Stenzler’s collec- 
tanea]. 


Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 


(Innsbruck), xviii. 1.—J. Svopopa: 
The diet of Prague in 1575, second 
article. O. Braun translates the 
correspondence of the Katholikos Papa 
of Seleucia [from a Syriac manuscript 
in the library of the Propaganda at 
Rome], as a contribution to the history 
of the East Syrian church in the fourth 
century._—E. Micuaxrt contests the 
genuineness of the treatises discovered 
by G. Schepss at Wirzburg and attri- 
buted by him to Priscillian. 


Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (Gotha), 


xiv. 2.—J. von Privex-Harrrune: 
The Culdees——H. C. Lea: The in- 
quisition of Toledo from 1575 to 1610 
[giving statistics from a manuscript at 
Halle]._—_Dr. Szzavik : On the history 
of the reformation in Hungary. I: 
The schola Hungarica at Wittenberg. 
II: Leonhard Stickel [and his school 
at Bartfeld). —_O. F. Frirzscue prints 
extracts from the correspondence of C. 
F. Brescius, general superintendent of 
the margraviate of Niederlausitz, with 
C. F. Fritesche, superintendent at 
Dobrilugk [1815-1842]. 


Zeitschrift fiir Social- und Wirthschafts- 


geschichte (Freiburg), ii. 1.—W. Wrr- 
ticu: The origin of ‘ meierrecht’ and 
the break-up of villications in Lower 
Saxony and Westphalia.—-F. Even- 
Bure: The Viennese craft-guilds. III: 
The reorganisation of industrial condi- 
tions in the sixteenth century. ——C. 
M. AnprEews: The town in New Eng- 
land; its origin and agrarian basis; 
first article. 


Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theo- 


logie (Leipzig), xxxvii. 1..—H. Lietz: 
The apocryphal acts and legends of 
the apostles, and their gnostic character. 
——A. Hicenretp: Apollonius of 
Rome. 


III. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Charch Quarterly Review, No. 74. 
January—St. Bernard of Clairvaua. 
——A service-book of the seventh cen- 
tury [the Antiphonary of Bangor].—— 
Bishop Theodulf of Orleans [in con- 
nexion with the religion and learning 
of the age of Charles the Great]._—_- Dr. 
Pusey.— St. Johnin Asia Minor and 
the Apocalypse. 

Dublin Review, New Series, No. 9. 
January—F. E. Gmurat-Suirn: The 
ancient offices of St. Chad, St. Dunstan, 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and St. 
Osmund._—A. E. P. R. Downine: 
Papal gifts {of a key of St. Peter, a 
rose, and a cap and sword ; their origin 


and history]._— Monsignor Browntow : 
A visitation of St. Mary Church (dioc. 
Exon.] in 1301 [from the Exeter muni- 
ments}._——_W. S. Luuy: Alexander 
Pope.—H. Lucas: The early Galli- 
can liturgy, second article. 


Edinburgh Review, No. 367. January 


—The memoirs of chancellor Pasquier, 
first article [to 1812].——Recent edi- 
tions of Tacitus [by H. Furneaux and 
W. A. Spooner}. The last campaign 
of Montrose [giving an account of 
Charles II’s negotiations with the 
Scots, 1649-1650, based upon materials 
among the Carte and Clarendon papers 
and upon the ‘Brief Relation’ which 
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was started in October 1649 ‘as the 
official organ of the Council of State’; ’ 
and correcting the details of the battle 
of Carbisdale, with a map of the dis- 
trict].——The results of the crusades [a 
sketch]. 

Jewish Quarterly Beview, No. 22. 
January—A. P. Benver: The beliefs, 
rites, and customs of the Jews connected 
with death, burial, and mourning. 
Law Quarterly Review, No. 37. January 
—E. Manson gives specimens of scenes 
in court from the year books [chiefly 
temp. Edw. I]..—J. H. Rounp: The 
determination of the Mowbray abey- 
ance [holding that if the abeyance of 
the baronies of Mowbray and Segrave 
was determined by Richard III, they are 
now under attainder, and showing that 
the restitution of Thomas Howard, 
afterwards created duke of Norfolk, to 
the earldom of Surrey expressly ex- 
cluded his restitution to any baronies). 
Quarterly Review, No. 355. January— 
History and fable.—— The stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds (on the history 
of this and similar offices which from 
1750 came to be employed as a means 
for enabling members of the house of 
commons to resign their seats. Besides 
the stewardships of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds and of the manor of Northstead, 
which are still granted, there were used 
also those of Old Shoreham (1756-1799), 
East Hendred (1763-1840), Poynings 
(1841-1843), and Hempholme (1845- 
1865), and the escheatorships of Mun- 


ster and Ulster (down to 1820). Par- 
ticulars are given of the constitutional 
usage and procedure in the case of 
grants of sinecure stewardships}.—— 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 


Scottish Review, No. 45. January— 


W. O’C. Morris: Marshal Macmahon 
[tOctober 1893, an unfavourable esti- 
mate of his military ability].——J. 
ConvinuE : ‘ The Complaynt of Scotland 
[written 1548-1549]}.——A. J. Japp: 
The Scottish border.——C. R. Conver : 
The antiquities of Cyprus [in con- 
nexion with M. O. Richter’s ‘ Kypros ’]. 


Transactions of the Royal Historical 


Society, New Series, vii.—Sir M. E. 
Grant Durr: Address [on the use of 
the study of Thucydides to the modern 
statesman]._—H. E. Matpren: Notes 
on the family of Betown, in connexion 
with some letters of James VI [1595, 
1598].——E. Retcu: The county in 
Hungary. J.VON PrivuGkK-Harttune: 
The druids of Ireland.— F¥. Lresenr- 
mann: The ‘ Instituta Cnuti aliorum- 
que regum Anglorum’ [on the origin, 
composition, and characteristics of this 
redaction of the laws of Cnut compiled 
about 1110].——W. CunnincHam: The 
laws of the mercers’ company of Lich- 
field [of the seventeenth century] ; with 
the text edited by W. H. Russern.—— 
I. 8. Leapam: The inquisition of 1517; 
inclosures and evictions. II: Norfolk, 
Yorkshire, Herefordshire, Staffordshire, 
and Hampshire [with a preface in cri- 
ticism of W. J. Ashley]. 


IV. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 
xii. 2.—F. Nirtt pr Viro attributes to 
the tenth century a reliquary inscription 
[given in facsimile] relating to an un- 
known Saint Erminia [who died at 
Martirano in Calabria. The inscription, 
however, appears to be in the dialect 
of Bari]._—C. pe Fasriczy prints 
additional notices of works of art con- 
tained in the manuscript of the ‘ Ano- 
nimo Gaddiano’ [with remarks on the 
notes of the ‘Anonimo’ on Florentine 
artists printed in the preceding num- 
ber].—A. Bazzont: The embassies of 
cardinal Francesco Barberini to France 
and Spain in 1625-1626 [dealing with 
the papal policy with regard to the 
Valtelline, illustrated by manuscripts 
from the Barberini library]. 

Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, xviii. 4.—E. Nunziante: The first 
uears of Ferdinand of Aragon and the 
invasion of John of Anjou, seventh 
article [1459].——M.Scurra: Theduchy 
of Naples, eighth article: the admini- 
stration and social conditions of the 
duchy prior to the Norman conquest. 
——B. Maresca: The cavaliere Anto- 


nio Micheroux in the Neapolitan re- 
action of 1799, second article. —-B. D. 
prints a narrative of the siege of Capua 
in 1734 by Giovan Battista Battaglia,’ 
maestro di cappella of the cathedral. 
——A. Soauiano: The ancient history 
and topography of Naples illustrated 
from inscriptions, first article.-——E. 
PErcoro: Notices concerning writers 
and artists of the Aragonese period, 
second article: Guido Mazzoni, called 
Paganino, and Francesca Galeota. 

Nuovo Archivio Veneto, vi. 2.— €. 
Creotta: A bibliography of works re- 
cently published on the medieval history 
of Italy (containing a useful summary 
of the Columbus literature]. — G. 
Giorno: A catalogue of the documents 
recently arranged in the university of 
Padua, the colleges, and various uni- 
versity institutions [with a brief account 
of the statutes of the university and its 
colleges of faculties, and of the foun- 
dation of the numerous residential 
colleges and scholarships].——V. Mar- 
cHESI: Venetian government in the 
Friuli from the sixteenth century [in 
reply to professor Molmenti]. 
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Vy. THE NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


Analectes pour servir a l’Histoire Ecclé- 
siastique de la Belgique (Louvain), 
xxiii. 2.—E. Revsens: Documents re- 
lative to the university of Louvain [on 
the colleges founded by the religious 
orders, specially by the Oratorians, the 
Fratres Minimi, the Dominicans, and 
the Augustinians].—= 3.—Ordinance of 
Charles V concerning the Flemish clergy 
[24 Oct. 1536, ordering the president of 
the council of Flanders to make inquiry 
touching misdeeds committed by the 
clergy of the town of Bruges].——A. 
Cavcute: Nicole Serrurier,[the Augus- 
tinian friar of Tournai who was con- 
demned by the council of Constance}. 

Annales de la Société d’Archéologie de 
Bruxelles (Brussels), vi. 2.—P. Ver- 
HAEGEN : On the liberty of the press in 
Belgiwm under French rule (1792-1814, 
detailing illegal proceedings on the part 
of the French authorities]. —C. Buts: 
The excavations at Olympia. 

Archiev voor Nederlandsche Kerkge- 
geschiedenis (The Hague), iv. 4.— 
F. Purer: The survival of the ordeal 
in the Netherlands [exceptionally down 
to the present century]._——J. J. van 
TooRENENBERGEN: The correspondence 
of the Dutch reformed church in Lon- 
don (1524-1628, in connexion with J. H. 
Hessels’ edition].——Bibliography of 
the church history of the Netherlands 
[1889-1893]. 

Bulletin de l’ Académie Roysle des Sciences, 
des Lettres, et des Beaux-arts de Bel- 
gique (Brussels), 3rd ser. xxiv. 8.— 
J. P. Wattzne: The archeological 
discovery made at Foy in 1892 [proving 
the existence of an important military 
station there in the first century .p.] 
——xxv. 1—A. Giron: Liberty of 
conscience at Rome [regarding the 
religious legislation as the logical com- 
pletion of the great work of unification 
at which the Roman people had steadily 
aimed from the earliest times of its 
historical development). 

Bulletin de la Société d’Art etd’Histoiredu 
Diocése de Liége (Liége), vii.—Srovren : 
Olme [a description and history of the 
commune from the eleventh century, 
with particulars concerning the protes- 
tants there from 1632 to the end of the 
ancien régime].—A. pE Rycke.: The 
civil power of the prince’ bishops of 
Liége [examining the extent of their 
legislative, judicial, and executive 
powers during the last four centuries]. 
——-L. Granpmatson: Huy during the 
French revolution [on the exactions 
made by the French troops and govern- 
ment].—-G. Kurru: Peter the her- 
mit [considering Urban II as the real 
inspirer of the first crusade]. 

Compte rendu des Séances de la Commis- 
sion Royale d’Histoire de Belgique 


Revue 


(Brussels), 5th ser. ii. 2—N. DE 
Pauw: Gilles de Hase, of Ghent, 
generalissimo of the republic of Venice 
{from autograph letters and unpublished 
documents, with a pedigree of his 
family]. A. Caucere: Notes from 
the Vatican archives [describing docu- 
ments relative to the repression of 
heresy. A curious letter of William the 
Silent to Pius IV explains the care with 
which he watched over the interests of 
catholicism in his principality of 
Orange].——iii. 1.—C. Prior: Calendar 
of the correspondence of Frangipani, 
jirst permanent nuncio in the Nether- 
lands [recently added to the royal 
archives]. 


La Belgique Judiciaire, xlii. 9.—H. 


Scuvrermans: The pragmatic sanction 
of St. Louis [urging that for four cen- 
turies this document was repeatedly 
brought up against the Roman court 
without any one thinking of attacking 
its genuineness]. 


Le Muséon (Louvain), xi. 3.—E. Baseton: 


The chronology of the kings of Citium. 

4.—E. Beauvais: The discovery 
of Greenland by the Scandinavians in 
the tenth century {on the explorations 
of Eirik, 983-985, and on the colonisa- 
tion of Greenland by the Icelanders at 
that epoch].——xii. 1—Terrrien DE La 
Courerte: The first introduction of 
western civilisation into China accord- 
ing to legend and tradition (c. 2282 8.c.]. 
=—2. G. Massarorr: The great in- 
scription of Nebuchadnezzar. 


Messager des Sciences Historiques de 


Belgique (Ghent), lx. 3.—A. Dz Ripper: 
An unpublished account of the in- 
auguration of the archdukes Albert and 
Isabella in the Netherlands [from a 
register of the Archives Héraldiques 
of the ministry of foreign affairs at 
Brussels. The narrative is probably 
by Michel Maurissens]._—A. p’Her- 
BomEZ: The bishopric of Tournai- 
Noyon (552-1146. For six hundred 
years the union of the two dioceses was 
only maintained in a political interest. 
lxi. 2.—J. Frepericus: Recent 
literature on the battle of Courtrai 
{examining and criticising the works 
of Kdéhler, Pirenne, and Funck-Bren- 
tano].——4.—U. Berutre: The Nor. 
bertine convent at Rivreulle (dependent 
on the abbey of Prémontrés de Bonne- 
Espérance].—P. Povuntet: Public 
opinion in Belgium under French rule 
[1795-1814, from the police reports]. 
——H. Hospey : Historical and biblio- 
graphical catalogue of the Belgian 
monasteries prior to the nineteenth 
century. 
Bénédictine de l’Abbaye de 
Maredsous (Maredsous), ix. 4.—U. Brr- 
LIERE: The Benedictine colleges in the 
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medieval universities (dealing specially 
with the organisation of Buckingham 
(Magdalene) and Gloucester colleges). 
. ==—5.—W. van Heteren: The abbats 
and lords of Egmond.——3.—U. Brr- 
uibrRE: Recent works on Sigebert of 
Gembloux [particularly E. Dimmler’s 
editions of the ‘ Passio sanctae Luciae’ 
and the ‘Passio sanctorum Thebeo- 
rum’).———11.— U. Berut&re: The 
provincial chapter of the Belgian Cis- 
tercians in 1782 [in protest against the 
edicts of Joseph IT). 

Revue de Belgique (Brussels), xxv. 7.— 
M. Herns: The war of Ghent against 
Termonde [illustrating the industrial 
history of Flanders in the fourteenth 
century. In 1345 the people of Ghent 
took up arms against those of Termonde 
in order to protect their monopoly of 
the cloth manufacture].—— 8 -10.— 


Revue 


RawLENBECK: The three princesses 
regent of the Netherlands [1507-1567}, 
Margaret of Austria, Margaret of 
Parma, and Mary of Hungary.—=11.— 
Gossart: Two natural daughters of 
Charles V: Thaddée and Jeanne [whose 
existence has lately been discovered in 
the archives of Simancas}.——=xxyi, 2. 
—E. Gossart: Estevanille Gonzalez 
{Spanish buffoon at the court of the 
Netherlands in the seventeenth cen- 
tury]. : 

de l’Instruction Publique en 
Belgique (Ghent), xxxv. 3.—E. Gos- 
sakt : Jeanne la Folle——J.P. Waurz- 
1nG: Latin epigraphy in the last half- 
century.——xxxvi. 2.—G. Durton: The 
university of Oxford——3.—A. Wa- 
GENER: A petition against the Chris- 
tians 312 A.D. [from an inscription re- 
cently discovered in Lycia]. 


VI. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morr1ix) 


Istoricheski Viestnik. December — A. 


Mertsatov: The character of Boris 
Godunov, VII-X, concluded._—V. 
Borstanovski: Joseph Siemashko and 
the return of the Uniates [the greater 
part of whom adopted the Orthodox 
faith in the reign of the emperor 
Nicholas].——January—V.Trumzev: 
The French queen Anna Yaroslavna 
[married to Henry I in 1045 ; with a fac- 
simile of her signature toa charter of the 
abbey of Soissons in 1063, showing that 
she used Cyrillic letters]. ——February 
—I. Livparsx1: The expedition of 
Muraviev on the Amoor in 1855-1856. 
December—I. Tot- 
stor: Ukazes and rescripts of the 
empress Catherine IJ.——P. Prer.ine : 
Cilli and Massa [giving fresh details 
on the career of the false Demetrius}. 
——A.L.: Moscow at the time of the 


death of the tsar Alexis [from the 
account of the Dutch ambassador van 
Klenk].—N. Scuiuprer: Talleyrand 
and the emperor Alexander.—=Janu- 
ary—P. Yupiu: Contributions to the 
history of Russian dissent.——K. 
Suvarsaton: Italian historical docu- 
ments relating to Russia [published in 
the ‘ Spicilegio Vaticano di documenti 
inediti e rari ’].——February—V. Br- 
Basov: Catherine II and Count N. 
Rumiantsev [letters of the empress to 
him preserved in the national archives}. 


Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Pros- 


viestchenia. December, January, Fe- 
bruary—T. Leontovircu: Sketch of 
the history of Lithwano-Russian law, 
continued. = January-February —A. 
Durtrrev: The part played by the 
Stroganovs in the conquest of Siberia 
[in the reign of Ivan IV}. 


VII. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 


toria, xxiii. 6. December—ConpE po 
Casau Riwetro: The relations of Spain 
and Portugal.—F. Fira: The epi- 
graphy of the route from Alcald de 
Henares to Saragossa._—R. Moro & 
J. pE Dios pe ta Rapa: The remains of 
the Celtiberian Nertébriga.—A. 8. 
Mocuet: Dota Blanca de Portugal 
[on the amour of the Infanta in legend 
and in history]._—F. Frra prints 
documentary evidence proving that the 
mother of St. Francis Xavier died 
before 1532 (hence the tale that the 


saint on his journey from Rome to 
Lisbon in 1540, on passing near his 
home, refused to turn aside to visit his 
mother, is apocryphal].—xxiv. 1. 
January — F. Coruto: The Roman 
road from Chinchilla to Saragossa. 
——A. G. Riperro pe VAsconceLLos : 
The career of Suarez at Coimbra 
[1597-1616: his appointment by the 
crown; difficulties as to his doctor’s 
degree and salary ; the controversy with 
Sarpi and with James I of England). 
——Extracts from the diaries of the 
Verdesotos of Valladolid [1490-1518]. 
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